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Diseases incident to the Teacher's Profession. 

In presenting this subject, it should be stated that, strictly 
speaking, there are no diseases peculiar to teachers ; those to which 
thej are most subject, being almost equally prevalent among the 
members of the clerical and legal professions, public lecturers, and 
singers. 

Teaching has of late years advanced to the dignity of a profes- 
sion ; yet even now a comparatively small number of those it ho 
engage in teaching adopt it as a permanent professioii ;' by far the 
larger proportion regarding it as a.means of temporary employment, 
by which they may secure money to prosecute itheir studies for some 
other pursuit, to which they purpose to devote their lives. Th^ 
number of professional teachers is, we are glad to know, rapidly 
increasing ; but in th^past, it has been difficult to distinguish in any 
tables of vital statistics, between those who were permanently, 
and those who were temporarily engaged in it. 

Still, from what facts can be gleaned from the tables of vital 
statistics in England and this country, we are forced to the conclu- 
sion that the teacher's profession is not unfavorable to longevity. 
The eminent Engfish statistician, Thackrah, in his work on *' The 
Effects of the Arts, Trades, and Professions, and of Civic States 
and Habits of Living on Health and Longevity'' (Lfl^don, 1832), 
though classing teachers with other professional paen, testifies to 
their general healthfulness and longevity, except where they in- 
dulged in excesses at the table.. M. BrunAud, a French statistici^ftj 
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tooky at hazard, one hundred and fifty savans, half from the Acad- 
emy of Belles-Letters, and half from the Academy of Sciences, 
. and nearly all engaged in active teaching, through the greater part 
of their adult lives, and found that the sum of years lived by them 
was 10,511, or an average of above 70 years each. 

The vital statistics of Massachusetts, compiled by Dr. Edward 
Jarvis, show that in the five years 1852-57, the number of annual 
deaths to 100 living teachers was i;39; while that of clergymen, 
everywhere as a class noted for longevity, was 1.25; of the legal 
profession, 2.01 ; of the medical profession, 2.03; and of agricul- 
turists, 1 .76. The mean age at death of those who had died during 
the fifteen years 1843-58, a slight fraction under thirty-nine years,, 
does not militate against this view, although it may seem to do so ; 
for in Massachusetts, as well as elsewhere in this country, the great 
majority of those engaged in teaching are under the age of forty- 
five ; very few, comparatively, remaining in the profession beyond 
that age, except college presidents and professors^ who would gen- 
erally be reckoned among the clergymen. Of coutse, the reputed 
deaths of teachers would occur only among those actively engaged 
in teaching ; and their mean age at death would be necessarily lower 
tlian in professions which were hot generally abandoned in middle 
life. 

Isolated cases of longevity are hot of great value, as indicating 
the healthfulness of a profession; yet when such cases are yerr 
numerous, as in the classes of retired military and naval officers 
and clergymen in Great Britain, they show at least that that profes- 
sion is not incompatible with health and protracted life. These ex- 
amples are abundant in the teacher's profession. The venerabie 
Bishop Comenius, notwithstanding bitter persecutions and numer- 
ous perils by sea and land, was eighty years of age at his death. 
Pestalozzi, notwithstanding the. many vicissitudes of his early life, 
passed his eightieth birthday ; Follenberg and Jacotot, active 
teachers till their death, both survived their seventieth year ; and 
P'ather Girard, an eminent French teacher, whose system, a modified 
re«f»talozzianism, is largely in vogue in France, died in 1850, after 
a life of active teaching, at the age of eighty-five. Oberlin was 
(liglity-six ; Joseph LancasteiL above seventy. Von Raumer, one 
of Pestalozzi's most eminent pupils and successors, died the last 
summer at the age of eighty-three. That our own country is not 
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iehind the countries of Europe, in the venerable age of its teachcrp, 
a few examples will prove. Ezekiel Cheever, the paragon of Bos- 
ton schoohnasters, died at the age of ninety-three. The venerable 
Doctor Bow, who for seventy years trained the youth of New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, was past ninety when he relinquished teaching, 
The venerable Doctor Eliphalet Nott,* though approaching his 
hundredth year, still retains the presidency of Union College ; and 
Doctor Jeremiah Day, though, some years since, he retired from 
the active duties of the presidency of Yale, still lives, a hale old 
man, though in his ninety-fourth year. We might name also as 
among the teachers covered alike with years and honor, who have 
recently departed, Professor Benjamin Silliman, whose death oc- 
curred in his eighty-fifth year, after more than fifty years of active 
teaching; President Allen, whose intellectual vigor had hardly 
abated at the age of ninety ; the accomplished Quincy, who, though 
in his later years he had withdrawn from the active life of the 
teacher, survived in health and vigor to be ninety- two. The emi- 
nent scholar and teacher so recently departed. Doctor Francis Way- 
land, died at the age of sixty-nine, not from disease incurred in teach- 
ing, but from extraordinary literary exertion, while suffering from a 
told. 

With such evidence before us, we cannot doubt that the teacher's 
tareer is compatible with longevity and good health. 

This might, indeed, be expected. The conditions most favorable 
to health and long life, are : a sympathetic, regular, well-ordered 
life, with such employment as shall occupy, without overtasking, 
the brain ; regular exercise in the open air, and sufficient excitf^- 
Bient to the ambition or emulation of the subject, to prevent him 
from sinking into an apathetic condition. These conditions meet 
more fully in the teacher's profession, than in any other, with the 
possible exceptions, already noticed, of the clergymen of the 
Church of England, and the half-pay officers of higher grades in 
the British army and navy. And the writer is informed by emi- 
nent life assurers, that, ordinarily, a teacher is considered a better 
risk than a member of any other profession. 

But while this vie^^ of the healthfulness of the teacher's pro- 
fession will probably be new to some of those engaged in teachin*, 
and may serve to encourage others to enter upon a teacher's life,. 

• Doctor N«U died oo the 29th of Janoary Uat. 
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it would be foUj to suppose that teachers were exempt from sick- 
ness, or "the ills which flesh is heir to." Some enter upon their 
profession with an enfeebled body, or an hereditary predisposition 
to disease; and though^ in some cases^ this may be aggravated by 
their mode of life and duties, it would be manifestly unfair to at-i 
tribute to the profession, that disease which existed, either openly 
pr secretly, before their entrance upoa it. 

A very general impression prevails that teaching induces a tend- 
ency to brain disease, arid especially to insanity ; but there is good 
reason for believing the impression an erroneous one. On this sub- 
ject, statistics are the best authority. In the- Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital for the Insane, one of the largest and best managed institu- 
tions of its kind^ in the world, there had been 2,.292 male patients 
admitted in th^ 24 years, 1;841-1864. Of these, only 36 were 
teachers^ or 1.57 per cent*.; the nuinber of cliwrgymen admitted 
during the same time was 25, or 1;.09 per cent.; the number of 
physicians was 45, or about 2 per cent., and of lawyers 41, or 1.79 
per cent.. The ijistituiton being situated in the confines of Phila- 
delphia,, and by fs^r the larger part of its patients coming from that 
city and its immediate vicinity, it is probable that the number of 
teachers iii the district from which the patients were drawn, ex- 
ceeded that of clergymen, and was fully equal to that of either 
lawyers ©i: physicians. The n^nnber of male students admitted 
during the same time was 77, of whom 29 were students of medi- 
cine, law, or divirwty. There were few of the trades or occupa- 
tions, employing any considerable number of persons, which did 
not give a larger number of patients, although, from the compara- 
tively high price of board, the Bumber of laboring men or mechanics 
in its wards would be less than in the city or State institutions. 

Acute brain disease, as inflammation of the brain or its envelop- 
ing membranes, a rare disease except in persons of irregular habits, 
is particularly rare among teachers ; nor is apoplexy or paralysis 
common among them, though the latter is more frequent than the 
former. Paralysis is, however^ in the larger number of cases, an 
hereditary disease, and is not traceable to any cause connected with 
the teacher's profession. 

Nervous affections are to some extent incident to the profession,, 
and especially to the female members of it. Some of these, the 
lesult of an unaccustomed weight of care and anxiety, acting "iipon 
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%n impresBible and excitable temperament, are not dangerous in 
ttiemselves, and after a short experience will pass away, not to re- 
turn again for months or perhaps years. A difficult case of dis- 
•ciplino, the anxiety concerning an approaching examination, or a 
disappointment in the performance of some model scholar on a day 
of public exercises, has often resulted in a raking headache, and 
a nervous prostration which was materially relieved by a " hearty 
crying spell," but left its traces in sunken eyes and oppressive lan- 
guor, the next day ; but the disease is not serious or generally dang- 
erous, and the fair invalid usually regains her vivacity in a day or 
two. 

More serious, because more enduring and less ameijable to treat- 
ment, are the various forms of neuralgic suffering, sometimes ap- 
pearing in the form of what the French have well named tic'doviour- 
tuxj affecting the nerves of the fifth pair, and running along th« 
jaw, ascending to the temple, or extending in sharply defined lines 
along the scalp, occasionally inflicting terrible agony in the region 
of the ear ; at other times affecting the muscles of the chest or 
limbs, in that fonn now designated as rheumatalgia ; and every- 
where causing a sharp, wearisome, unendurable pain, which may 
leave the part affected in five minutes, never to return, or may come 
on in regular or irregular paroxysms for months and even years. 

The presence of this painful affection indicates previous disorder 
of the system, and though in rare cases the result of some local 
irritation of the nerves, such as the presence of decayed teeth, or 
of some spiculae of bone, or other in*itant pressing upon a nerve, 
it is far oftener the consequence of a reduced state of the system, 
the result of over-exertion, or prostration from climatic or other 
influences. It need not be said that the sufferer from neuralgia is 
not in a fit condition to teach ; but if, as sometimes may be the case, 
the labor which has become a most intolerable burden, must be con- 
tinued for a time, resort should be had to tonics, and especially to 
some of the preparations of iron. 

A more frequent class of diseases incident to the teacher's pro- 
fession, is the legion of affections of the air passages — catarrhal, 
buccal, laryngeal, bronchial, and pharyngeal. In common with 
members of the clerical and legal professions, public lecturers, 
public singers, and large numbers of persons of no profession, en- 
larged tonsils and uvula, catarrh, sore throat (the common name of 
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a haif-dosen distinct diseases), occasionally loss of voice, and some 
bleeding from the throat are common diseases among the teachers 
of our cities and large towns. There seems to be satisfactory evi- 
dence that these affections are on the increase, not only among 
teachers, but among the other different classes we have named. — 
Popular opinion assigns the sudden changes in our climate as the 
cause of them ; .but popular opinion in this, as in so many other 
cases, is in the wrong. The climatic changes were as numerous 
and sudden thirty or forty years ago as now, but these diseases did 
not then prevail to any thing like the same extent. The secret 
of the prevalence of throat affections and other diseases of the air 
passages at the present day, is impure airj acting as a poison upon 
the air passages when these tissues are in the highest state of ex- 
citement. In former times, our school-houses were not by any 
means air-tight ; the air came whistling up through the floor, found 
its way in around the window-sashes, and very often, too, through 
the broken panes of glass ; and when the door was opened, Great 
Gust walked, or rather rushed in, to the sad confusion, often, of 
writing-books and paper. Now, our school-houses are of brick or 
stone, the floors and windows made tight (the latter often by the 
use of some patent weather-strip) ; and into this close room is 
forced hot air, deprived of all its moisture by passing over the red- 
hot flues of a furnance ; or still worse, the air of the room is made 
intolerable by the presence of a great, red-hot cast-iron stove in 
the room. Ventilation is very inadequate, a smUl hole at the top 
of the room, or perhaps two, being the only outlets for the mass of 
carbonic acid gas, and other irrespirable gases, which fill the room, 
and which being generally heavier than atmospheric air, refuse to 
rise and pass out of these holes. 

Teachers and scholars, intent on progress in study, breathe this 
foul air, till the head throbs with pain, the eyes burn and smart, 
the throat feels husky and parched, and every effort at study or 
teaching, calling the blood more fully to the brain and chest, only 
aggravates these sensations ; and the same state of things recurring 
from day to day, the throat, lungs, and nostrils become permanent* 
ly disordered, and ulcerations and other forms of irritation of .the 
air-passages are the result. This class of diseases, from their 
greater exposure to them, are more prevalent aniong the femaU 
than the male teachers of our schools; and it is perfectly within 
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bounds to My, that the health of some thousands of our female 
teachers is permanently impaired, and the lives of hundreds sacri- 
ficed to the ignoiance and stupidity of those who build our school- 
houses ; and when we consider that the children who attend these 
schools suffer to an alixiost equal extent, the injurious effects of this 
ignorance are almost incalculable. 

We can say but little in regard to the means of prevention of 
these diseases, because in most instances the teacher docs not 
realize the existence of- danger until his health is seriously impair- 
ed. We may recoipmend, however, that the teacher should exert 
all his or her influence to have the ventilation of the school-room 
improved, where it is defective ; that in default of the existence of 
architectural means of ventilation, the windows should be dropped 
from the top, water placed where it may slowly evaporate from the 
heat of the furnace or stove, and the air of the room be thoroughly 
changed by opening of the windows, at recess, as well as in the 
intervals, if there are .such, as there should be, between the morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions of the school. While due regard should 
he had to wearing seasonable clothing, we cannot recommend the 
use of heavy furs, neckerchiefs of merino or other woollen material, 
respirators, or any other nonsence of the sort, to protect the throat 
and chest from cold. All such measures, by retaining the insensi- 
hle transpiration of the skin, or obstructing the free respiration of 
pure air, do more hurt than good. The throat should be free from 
any pressure, and have as little clothing upon it as is consistent 
with moderate comfort. Pure air, and plenty of it, is the best re- 
storative to these unhealthy conditions of the air-passages. It will 
be for the advantage of the teachers to have, at all times, a con- 
siderable walk to and from the school-room. The lungs and res- 
piratory apparatus will thereby be invigorated, and such open-air 
exercise is worth infinitely more to his or her health, than the move- 
ments necessitated by the exercises of the school-room. The diet 
of the teacher should be regulated, at least in quantity. The al- 
most universal tendency is to eat too much, and of food which does 
not readily digest j and so intimate is the sympathy between the 
stomach and brain that the activity of the one inevitably involves 
the excitement of the other ; and the attempt to keep both active- 
ly employed at the^ame time, imperils the health. For this reason, 
the food taken by ^the teacher during the noon recesB should b# 
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eimple, easily digestible, and very moderate in quantity ; and a full 
meal should not be taken, until the care and meotal anxiety and 
disquietude of the day are laid aside. 

This leads us to speak of indigestion, or dyspepsia, which, though 
by no means peculiar to teachers, is not an infrequent disorder 
among them. This is invariably the result of errors in diet, and 
want of sufficient open-air exercise. The errors of diet may be in 
ono direction or another : either froln a diet too meager and scanty, 
or too exclusively vegetable ; or from an excess in quantity, and 
consisting of too much carbonaceous food, fats, butter in excess, 
etc. ; or too highly seasoned food. Often, too, the food is taken 
with too little mastication, and when the mind is preoccupied witli 
some difficult problem, or disquieted by some carking care. Food 
taken under such circumstances, will not digest, and will soon im- 
pair the powers of the stomach. 

Still, we cannot caution the teacher too strongly, especially if 
inclined to physiological studies, or infected with any dietetic the- 
ory, against watching too closely the effect of any article of food 
on his stomach, or considering constantly whether it is not possible 
•that this article or that may affect his health. The stomach is an 
admirable servant, but it will not endure watching ; and if its ac- 
tion be constantly noticed, it will very soon be found that that ac- 
tion will become abnormal. Blessed, indeed, is that teacher who 
is never made conscious, by any sensations of discomfort, that he 
possesses a stomach. 

Affections of the liver, such as enlargement, torpor, obstructions 
of the gall-duct, or of the portal circulation, hemorrhoids, etc., arn 
not infrequent among teachers, as well as other persons engaged in 
•literary pursuits, and those passing an indoor and sedentary life. 
These are to be prevented, or relieved, by frequent bathing and 
friction, especially in the region of the liver ; by regulation of the 
bowels ; by diet ; the wearing of flannel or woollen under-clothing 
next the skin all the year round, and by vigorous and uniform ex- 
ercise. 

Affections of the heart, except that class which do not come 
fairly within the physician's province, are not common among teach- 
ers. When they occur, they are usually either hereditary, or in- 
duced by rheumatism or a sedentary life. In either case, the mis- 
chief is accomplished before prevention can basse the opportunity 
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of wardisg it off. Tbere«are, howeveF) simulated affections of tl)0 
liearty such as palpitation, -severe pain in ike region of the li^art^ 
irregularity of puke, and 'apparent cessation of its action for one 
or two stisokes, which are really only disorders of the nervous sys- 
item, the result of a low grade of action. 

KheumatisBi and its allied diseases are not so common among 
•teachers now, as they were thirty or forty years since. These dis- 
eases are dependent, to a very considerable extent, upon atmos- 
pheric causes, though the torpid condition of the liver has often 
considerable to do with them. The use of flannel under-clothing 
for the limbs is one of the best preventives, as " patience and flan- 
nel" form, perhaps, the surest cure. Frequent bathing, in warm 
or cold baths, the capacity of the subject for speedy reaction being 
the guide as to which shall be chosen, will be found a powerful 
^adjuvant to the maintenance of sound health. 

But we must cjlose as we began, by insisting that teaching is, in 
itself, beyond most others, a healtful profession; that if untainted 
by hereditary infirmities, the teacher using suflScient open-air exer- 
-cise, and a well-regulated diet, may reasonably hope to attain to as 
venerable an age as the worthies whom we have enumerated.-— 
With better ventilated school-rooms, a simple but healthful diet, 
and vigorous and regular exercise, the coming generation may see 
venerable white-haired patriarchs, and equally venerable matrons, 
. the teachers of more than half a century's experience.— I>r. L. P. 
BrockeU, in Uducakional Monthly, 



Marking and Averages^ 

The prevailing system of marking daily recitations^ adopted in 
•all our instituticMis of learning, though conducive to the highest 
good, is attended with great labor, and much that is useless. Un- 
der the college aid public-school system of this country it is the 
only method by which trustees, committees, and parfents can know 
the real and comparative standard of the scholar. By it the spirit 
•of honorable emdation can alone be secured^ and it is the only 
true etandavd of promotion in the class, or to higher classes and 
schools. 

Having goirernwi a school trf one hundred pupih for some time 
bythia iiittfmneatality alone, I have sought to make it as- thonmgh 



as possible, and at the same time to rid myself of all unnecessary 
work. I pass over the many methods of recording the valfie of the 
daily recitation, for in this the teacher seldom finds difficnlty. 
There are scores of pupils who will rule his book, date it, record the 
names of the classes, and be glad of the opportunity. It is easy 
to sit in the presence of his class, and in the book thus prepared, 
record the pupil's mark as he recites. 

But the labor is at the end of the month or term, when he if 
compelled to make out his summary for the inspection of the com- 
mittee or the parents. Beginning with the reading-class, he muBt 
add a column of twenty numbers, more or less, and divide each 
sum by the whole number of recitations. Thus class after class 
must go through the same operation. The term closes on Wednes- 
day, and he must have his report ready to read on Friday afternoon. 
He wishes to be faithful, for he who seeks to adopt this marking 
system, and is not as true as a banker, secures the contempt of his 
pupils, and fails. He must consequently spend sleepless nights 
over this averaging. This leaves him weary for the beginning of 
the next month, when he most needs his concentrated energy, to 
give his pupils a first-rate start. 

READING : 

Oct. 1 1 1 2 I 8 I 4 I 6 I 8 t 9 I 10 I 11 { 19 ) 15 1 16 1 17 I 18 I 1» I 82 1 28 i 24 I 85 I 26 I Av g^ 
J. Roe. |7|»|6|8|Tiai9|8|6|T|8|8|gi5}9|8|7|X|&ia| 6.65" 
yo. 2. I 8 I 4 i 8 I 10 i 18 I 28 I 24 i 26 I 80 I 88 1 86 1 87 I 47 1 52 I 68 I 55 I 58 I — I 59 I 69 I 6.5& 

By examining the above table, ev^ry teacher ^ill recognize a fa- 
miliar face. There is J. Roe's account with the reading class for 
the month of October. 

The month closes, and J. Roe retires to the playground. Peda- 
gogue's work is not yet done. He only dismisses the aforesaid to 
resume his task thus : seven and nine are sixteen, and six are twen- 
ty-two, and eight are thirty, and seven are thirty^seven, etc., find- 
ing the sum of all the figures to be one hundred and thirty-one, 
which divided by twenty, gives the average six and fifty-five one- 
hundredths. In a school of thirty classes, and more than thirty 
pupils in each class, there are nine hundred of these difficult prob- 
lems, a task which cannot be performed in a shorter time than seven 
or eight hours. After all this, these averages must be recorded in 
a journal and on the reports. Let us tiy and save the above eight 
hours. Look now at J. Roe's account, No, 2. JlJbe mazimtum of 
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merit, as before, is ten; tbe mmimum is zero (0). If he gets ten 
for twenty days, they will amount to two hundred. But the first 
day he gets three off; mark it down. The next d^y he is to get 
ivine ; mark one more off and make it four. The next day he is to 
get six ; and it is jiwt as easy to take four more off, and write eight/ 
as to put down six. So we mark the month. On the eighth day 
he is absent, and gets 0, therefore we count the whole ten off. 
Likewise we count ten off- for the seventeenth and twenty-sixth. 
At the end of the month we find his offs are sixty-nine. The half 
of sixty-nine, at a glance, is thirty-four and five-tenths, which, sub- 
tracted from one hundred, gives six, five, five, or six and fifty-five 
hundredths by reducing the hundred to ten, the maximum of merit. 
Or thus we arrive at the same conclusion : sixty-nine from two 
hundred gives one hundred and thirty-one as before, which, divided 
by twenty, gives six and fifty-five hundredths. This works equally 
well for any factor or multiple of the maximum. If now there are 
eight recitations a month, subtract the offs in the last column from 
eighty, and divide by eight, and so for any other number. 

Another plan of averaging is to add the real marks, from day to 
day, and divide the last number by the number of recitations. The 
objection to this is, that in every case the numbers would be very 
high, at last containing three figures. In the case of perfection, 
no mark need be made at all, if we count the offs ; while, if we add 
the real mark, it would after the tenth day occupy three figures 
each time. The offs need never occupy more than two figures, for 
in case of absences the ciphers can be marked instead of a for ab- 
sences, and added on at the end of the month by glancing from 
the name to the right. And if a-pupil misses a lesson every day, 
or get below five, be should be suspended from the school. If, now, 
J. Roe come excused for his absence, he may be allowed during the 
month to make uf his lesson before he recites with the class, and 
he may be settled With in the column of the last day of his absence* 

There may be queries suggested by those who read this. The 
writer will be happy to answer them in future numbers of the 
Monthly.^ — Muoabi^nal ManMy. 



Success. — "There is no greater obstacle to success in -life than 
trusting for something to turn up, instead of going to work aad 
turning up sometking." 
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*'EduMtiot)al FailMioa/' 

Exbrad from a paper reed h^re the Wmonsm Stah T-eackers^ AMPoiq^ 
Urn, at WhitetoateTf August 3, 1866, by Prof, Edward Searing, 

Our second Mlacy, is the notion, ill-defined, but apparently gen- 
eral, that Education must advance with the progress of science ; 
that mental culture, somehow, like agriculture, can be greatly fa- 
cilitated by "improved methods"; that, in fine,. Science will yet 
discover some " royal road " — railroad it is to be — ^by which a man 
shall reach the summits of learning as rapidly, and with as little 
exertion, as he now crosses th« cha&m of Niagara, or pierces through 
the Bergen hills. 

The prevalence of this notion with its peculiar influence on 
modern education, is easily explained. Science has so nearly anni- 
hilated those ancient foes to man — time and space, — it has in all 
branches of manual industry so wonderfully abridged labor by the 
powerful and untiring muscles of machinery, that men are nat* 
urally impatient of the old, laborious, protracted method of self- 
tjulture. When a journey that once occupied a weary month, can 
now be performed, with pleasure, in a single day ; when a farmer 
can ride about his fields with comfort, on a contrivance half reaper 
and half chariot, and perform alone, as if by magic, the work of a 
dozen men ; when a man on the Atlantic seaboard can talk, as it 
were, face to face, with another across the continent on the Pacific, 
it is no wonder that we grow impatient at the old stagecoach- pro- 
gress of the advancing ideas ; no wonder that we murmur at the 
still unaided drudgery of seven or ten years at school. 

Thus it is that a fast age looks about for some telegraphic method 
of educating men. It packs a whole modern language into a 12 mo. 
pocket manual, and so arranges it in little, homeopathic, saccharine 
doses, that it may be swallowed with comfort in the space of six 
weeks, with no confinement of. the patient to his room, and, it 
might be added, with no diminution of his ignorance. It skillfully 
arranges Science and Art and Elocution as three birds in a line on 
on© twig, to be "brought down" ,at one throw of the youthful and 
impatient learner. It mutilates our noble mother language, defa- 
cing with impious band the evidences of her genealogy and her rela- 
tionship, robbing her words of their history, their poetry, and often 
of their very significance, and calling this sacril^Bge a gain because 
i% thus abridges childhood of a few school days, to pile a trifle 



higher the heaps of wealth. It woxtli no longer seek to cultirate, 
ot honor the developmeht of, intellectual or spiritual powers, hut 
rather the simple knowledge of things and the dexterity of hand 
that conduces to material advantage. Naj,*-— miracle of miracles ! 
— fio jealous is Science of anj time spent in mere intellectual ex- 
ercise that she can now boast the possession of a contrivance by 
which a knowledge of /'languages, muftic, arithmetic," etc., can be 
ground out with a crank. The "Patent Metabolical Machine" of 
Mr. Alfred Long, of England, will now probably, with, the aid of 
steam power,, be able to turn out linguists, musicians and mathe- 
maticians with a rapidity,. correctness, ease and cheapne^jB wonder' 
ful to contemplate, and: only to ba equaled . by the facility with 
which the Hindoos grijad out their prayers. 

But out upon such unreason ; oufe upon such nonsense, to oppose 
which ridicule seems thft.only prope* weapon. There is still, thank 
God, no royal road to learning. Still the path. is up rugged and 
thorny steeps, still thft footsteps of the traveler must be slow and 
his course toilsome, and his courage must be tested and his energy 
and perseverance tried, and he must toil on. through dark nights 
and through torrid and frigid days, and in years only can het^ee the 
miles gathering in his rear and the sunshiny brightening, above his 
head ; for the prize is great, and the toil ai»d the time alone have 
made it so. If we would have any good thing, intellectual or, 
moral, we must pay the price j: and that which can be bought for a 
trifle is but of trffiing value. 

The nature of man is the same to-day that if was a thousand years; 
ago. He can make iron muscles do his work, but his own.musclea 
are subject to no new law of development. He can bridge the 
ocean with steamships, and put a telegraphic girdle around the 
earth, but the development of all his own faculties takes place in 
precisely the same manner, and with precisely the same rapidity as 
in the days of Cicero. Let us not forget this. Let^us remember 
that as Science gives us now better plows and hoes and Irakis than 
our ancestors possessed, and thus renders the work of the husband- 
man easier than of old, that nevertheless' the seeds we put in the 
ground to-day follow the same law of germination, and the plants, 
require the same time for maturity ; so in the work of education 
science affords better mechanical facilities, but changes no law of 
mental growth. , The mind can only be disciplined by patient 
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Btudj and thought, 9a the muadea'by poteiii exeroifte. No amci- 
«ing system of "Object Inatructioa/* no ''ahort method^,-' no text 
books revised for the ninetj-ninth time — nothing will make a scholar 
but patient, persevering, personal effort. 

Let us keep this great truth in view— -act upon it ourselves—^ 
impress it upon our pupils. Let us be willing to examine all new 
spades and harrows for stirring the soil in which young ideas mar 
be growing, but never forget — nor forget to preach — the inexorable 
law of development that presides over all our efforts. 



Adventures of a Census Marshal. 

On reading in the morning papers of my appointment as Marshal 
of the school census, I commenced to look about me from the lofty 
position I had attained, and surveyed with the eye of a patriot my 
chances to be honest in the discharge of my duties. I found that, 
while I might cheat the Board of Education out of thousands of 
dollars, I could not, by any means, put a cent more than my salary 
into my own pocket. Modesty forbids an allusion to the integrity 
of my resolves, after I had thoroughly convinced myself that such 
was the case. 

Gov. Low and Mr. J. C. Pel ton — two gentlemen who, like my- 
self, at the time, were in office — are particularly anxious about 
certain child/en between the ages of four and eighteen years ; and 
they requested me to visit the mothers thereof, in jpropria joerso-Tia, 
or Anglice^ * proper person.* 

Now, whether this proper person refers to myself or the mother?, 
I don't know. I would scarcely, however, apply the epithet of 
* proper' to the persons of some of the matrons I met in my roundt 
—especially those who closed their doors in my face, and shook 
their fists at me through their windows, or threatened me with hot 
tuds, for taxing — as they remarked politico- economically — the pro- 
duction of children, and thus cutting off the supply. 

I found :ii, vain to be facetious with such people. I assured theni 
that the state had passed no law against having children ; that our 
legislature believed the more the marry-er. I thought a poor joke 
would do for poor people ; but they did not laugh at this one th&4 
any more than the reader does now. 
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I coBimetLOed my labors in a remote part of the city, thinking to 
n«e mj experiencei and the facility which generally follows in it» 
ttaitt, on the quarters of denser population. 

At the first house, the lady announced that she was the mother 
of nine children. Thinking to myself that the work began well, I 
had stammered through the legal questions, and written down the 
answers in the most exact manner. As I was turning to go, th« 
mother remarked, incidentally, that four of her nine children were 
dead. Now what was I to do with the dead children? 

Very much to my relief, I learned from headquarters that I had 
nothing at all to do with them ; for I was repeatedly entertained 
with long lists of corpses. 

Let not the careless reader think that I did not sometimes see 
something besides stupidity in the mother whose affectionate re^ 
niembrance of the dead caused her to enumerate them with the 
living. 

One day I called at a house from which one of its inmates had 
just been borne aWay forever. 

"How many children have you, Madam?" 

"Three* — no, two I" and she burst into tears. 

Time had had no chance to bridge over the chasm in the mother*! 
heart ; and, walking for a moment in forgetfulness on the brink, 
she had fallen into the depths of grief. 

If we can not lappe much for the Mongolians of our city, they 
certainly hope enough for themselves. In fact, I may set down 
the Chinese ladies of San Francisco as the most hopeful class of 
people I ever went amongst. They always invited me to come 
around next year, stating invariably, as an inducement that they 
would then have more China babies. 

Disputes often occurred between husband und wife as to the ages 
and number of thek offspring. The wife sometimes contended that, 
though she had given a correct report of hers, the husband had 
more children than he had accounted for. In this instance the hug- 
band generally explained that he was unaware of the whereabouts 
of his progeny — which seemed to satisfy the wife, as per force it 
did me. 

But imagine my embarrassment when a lady of Irish extractio« 
told me that she had four children, and her husband said she bad 
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' narj one'. He had beeni married; to .hen for fifteen jears and was 
impressed, with the idea that he ought to 'know. 

They both persisted in tlteir assertiong; but neither side would 
ahow any proofs. How was I to decide between them ? Solomon 
was a wise man,; but no aword-and-baby business would have an- 
swered in this ease — especially as I saw no sword or children either 
to appeal to. 

' I did what, in my humble opinion, was wiser and had more hu- 
man nature in it than any. thing recorded of Solomon — I appealed 
to the neighbors. And I may here make a general remark that 
during my experience as a marshal, I invariably found the neigh- 
bors better authority on^any family matter (,not concerning them- . 
selves) than the husband, or wife, or any. body else who ought to 
know. 

The neighbors all pronounced themselves in favor of the no-chil- 
dren side of the question. They had seen, marked indications of 
insanity in both parties to the.dispute ; but liad never seen or heard 
any indications of children. The testimony was too strong against 
tJie woman ; and I was obliged to decide, her impressions to the 
contrary notwithstanding, that she had never been a mother. 

On one occasion I asked a man whether he had a<ny children. 

"I do n't; know," was his answer., 

**If you do n't, wHo does?" exclaimed I, bewildered. 

The man looked uneasy. 

The pause ensuing was broken, at last, by a voice which any one 
would recognize as that of a young baby. 

"Th^rel what's that?" I asked:. 

" Wait, I will go and see." 

Befo^re the door shut on him I caught a glimpse of several mys- 
terious old womenj who were rushing around somewhat excited«ly 
in the- next room;. 

Retucning, the new father said he believed he hcui one child. 

" Is it a boy or girl ?" 

'* I do n't know ; but I '11—" 

*' Never mind," said I, taking my departure. 

And thus daily, the work went nobly our—the school census, I 
mean. 

It is finished now for the year ; but thssre is • peculiarity in the 
climate of California which warrants me in the assertion that, in 
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Iftifs state, no census will stay taken. In two houses in succession 
I found three pairs of twins. As Bilkej Brown says, in the play, 
*^'There 's nothing like it," — AllaqutZf in California Teacher, 



Hard Study aot Unhealthy.^ 

It is frequently supposed that hard study is very unhealthy, and 
it is even supposed, by sonre, that young people ftill themselves by 
hard study. I wish to say, emphatically, that all' these stories arc 
monstrous fabrications: thafr no child, girl, boy, man, or woman, 
ever died of hard study ; and that alt complaints made against 
schools, of injuring the health of students by hard study, are ut- 
terly calumnious and false ; and that among the most heafthful ex- 
ercises, the exercises that most promote vigor, strength — physi- 
cal vigor, physical' strength — is the exercise of the human brain — 
which is itself a physical organ — only it must not be exercised alone. 
Bat the pale and puny student, who flatters hi's self-conceit that 
he is suffering d|)'spopsia, and' all the ills that come with it, because 
he is so tTUellediialy may not * lay that flattening unction to his soul' 
any longer ; it is because he is a fooly it is because he is a fanatic, 
it is because he has no^ exercised his brain, and neglected the other 
parts of his system also. With a sound system of physical exer- 
cise, and healtliy modes of living, that same pale and self-fancying 
intellectma-1 being would accomplish twice, four times the intellec- 
tual work that has brought him to death's door — and he prides him- 
self on being in that very pleasant position. 

It has been proved, by statistics, that among the longest livers, 
»s a general'" rule, arc the most intellectual'. Professor Pierce, of 
^ur University, examined the subject, and he found, somewhat to 
the surprise of a portion of community — I won't say what portion 
— that, taking classes in the average, those that are the first to die 
are those who are the dullest and stupidest and most irregular dur- 
ing their college life ; while, as a general rule — of course there are 
exceptions, but exceptions prove the rule in this as in all other 
things — that good scholars, those who exercise their brains con- 
stantly, thoroughly, faithfully, and have performed all their duties 
•onscientiously, are the longest lived. T think these are facts real- 
ly worth being impressed upon the youeg. — President Felton. 
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Editorial Miseellany. 



Friends of Education : It is with a great deal of diffidence 
that we appear before the educational public, for the first time, in 
the capacity of Editor. We regret, also, that our name is not 
better known among the Teachers of the State ; for the prestige 
of reputation is very valuable in an undertaking of this kind. — 
Our predecessors have been men of reputation and ability. Under 
their guardianship, the Joubnal of Education has attained a high 
rank as an educational journal, and a comparison of it with jour- 
nals of other and older States, has been very gratifying to Teach- 
ers of this State. For nine years the Journal has lived, depend- 
ent mainly upon State aid. This aid has now been cut off, and 
the Journal looks to another source for its main support, a source, 
that, we hope, will never fail — the Teachers. Never let it be 
said that a State with 8000 Teachers failed to support an educa- 
tional journal. Every Teacher should read it just as much as every 
business man should the newspaper. 

Each one should strive to elevate his profession. The Teacher.^' 
reward is not wholly in dollars and cents. Ilis ambition should 
not be salary. A journal of education is a kind of medium, be- 
tween Teachers, communicating educational intelligence, circulat- 
ing choice words from the best educators, upon topics of interest 
to the Teacher, introducing Superintendents, Teachers, and pat- 
rons of education to one another. A journal to be successful 
must be well sustained by subscribers and contributors. We calf 
upon you, then, as co-laborers in the great work of redeeming tho 
world from ignorance, to aid us cheerfully with your money and 
your talents. We do not wish to feel that our old friend, the 
Journal, is dead ! it was but sleeping for a while, awaiting i\xr. 
great general revival of education which we now expect to see in 
this country, after the demoralizing effects of a civil, war. Al- 
though we feel our inferiority, in view of the task before us, we 
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liope, tklit, by nntiring «eal and perseverance, we may do our part 
in preserving the former high reputation of the Journal op Edu- 
cation, and in establishing it upon a firm foundation, which legis- 
lative action cannot destroy. The older and better educated Teach- 
ers of this State are capable of writing interesting and instructivo 
articles for young and inexperienced Teachers. We look to you 
then, for aid in filling our Journal with good reading, and hope we 
may not be dependent upon other States. We shall present to 
YOU from time to time interesting documents from the Office of 
the State Superintendent, and we have the promise of hearty sup- 
port from many of our County Superintendents. The best Teach- 
ers in this State invariably subscribe for the Journal, and it is a 
Kieplorable fact, that^ our more deficient Teachers seem determin- 
ed to remain so. We would request each County Superintendent, 
at the Spring examinations, to act as agents in securing subscrip- 
tions, to urge upon Teachers their duty to, and their interest in 
the Journal of Education. The Journal can be well sustained 
with 2000 subscribers, and we hope we shall not be compelled to 
record the fact, that not one Teacher in four would subscribe for 
it. Rally, Teachers, to its support. 



Eminent Cducatoi^ Deceased ih 1865. 

We have been called upon the last year to mourn the demise of 
the greatest American Scholar, and one of our most prominej:it 
Statesmen— Edward Everett. A professor of Harvard University 
at the early age of twenty-five, he had devoted nearly all of tho 
remainder of his life to the advance of education. No person did 
more to found the Public Library of Boston, (one of the greatest 
blessings that city has ever received). No person did more for the 
purchase of the home of Washington. Since the war, no person, 
considering his means, has done more towards vindicating the su 
premacy of the National Government. He leaves a large circle 
of mourning friends, lie died on the 15th of January. 

Sydney A. Thomas, of New Haven, one of the oldest Teachers 
of Connecticut, died February 5th. 

Kev. R. O. KELLoao, Profcr^sor in Lawrence University, took 
his life in a paroxysm of insanity, in February. 
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T,he educational profession, as well as the literary w^rd^Biet^ 
with a great loss on the IQth of June, in the death of Miia. Ltdia. 
Huntley Sigourney^. who was widely known, and the excellence- 
of whose character and writings needs no comment.. 

The Eight Reverendi Alonzo Fotteb, Bi D., an accomplished- 
Teacher, and a zealous friend of education, died in San Francisco,. 
July 4th. 

Rev. Fbancis Watland, D; Di, L. L. D., author of several' 
valuable Scheol and College ttext-books, late President of Brown 
University^ di*d on* the 30th*of September. . 

James S. Eaton, author of Eaton's Arithmetic, fcTr many yearr 
Principal of the English Department of Phillips*' Academy, An- 
dbver, Mass., died October 1 OtB. On the same day, Mrs. Elizabeth 
RicoRD, once a popular Teacher and author, of several text Books. 

Rev. George MusorOve Giger, D. D., late Professor of Latin in- 
New Jersey College, died on the 11 th of October.. 

The Boston Advertiser of November. 2d, informs us that Joseph, 
E. Worcester, L. L. P., the distinguished lexicographer, died on 
Friday, October 27th, at his residence in Cambridge^,at the advanced 
age of eighty-one years. Dr. Worcester was born in Bedfordr- 
New Hampshire, August 24th, 1 784. lie graduated at Yale Col- . 
lege in 1811, and was for some time a Teacher in Salem, but in? 
181^ removed to Cambridge. He began as early as IBIU the issuer 
of his long series of manuals and text-books in geography and his- 
tory, and in 1827 made his first essay in lexicography, in a revised 
edition of Johnson. His labors in this department, of learning;, 
were unremitting, and resulted' in a series of important publico- . 
tions, concluding with the great quarto, which in 1860 may be said' 
to have finished the work of his life, and established his name in 
the first rank of the lexicographers of our language. 

Dr. Worcester's career was distinguished by a conscientious, 
fidelity to the task which he had undertaken. He aimed to pre- 
serve the purity of our tongue, and to . establish a standard which 
should hav« the sanction both. of classical usage and cultivated 
taste. His 'success in this effort, was such as to crown him with 
literary honors which few can hope to gain i&ithe laborious and dry 
field of study which he selected for himself.. Degrees from Yale,. 
Harvard and Dartmouth Colleges, and election as member of sev- 
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«rftl l6ani«d-toci«tre8, here and m Englaad, testify totiie respect in 
iwlMch his industry and his attainments 'were held. 

OVER THE ATLANTIO. 

H. G. Oll£ND(«ff, a Teacher of languages in Paris, whose 
•system of acquiring French, German, Italian, and other European 
languages, has received so wide a circulation, died on the 30th of 
October. 

Chables Von Raumeb, a German Professor and author, died in 
June. 

Dr. Fabnz Ahn, whose German Method, is widely known, died 
in September. 

Dr. Charles Richardson, an eminent Engli^ lexicographer, 
died on the 6th of October, at the ripe ^ge of ninety-one. — Gon- 
derued/rom Exchanges, 



General ^Intelligence. 

Nashotah Theological Seminary ^at Summit, Waukesha county, 
is, we learn, in a flourishing condition. This institution has edu- 
cated more than one Tiundred for • the Ministry. These graduates 
are found in almost every State in the Union, and are, as a body, 
marked, on the tesimony of Bishops, Clergy and Laity, by devoted- 
ness, zeal and loyalty. The preparatory school for this Seminary 
is located at Racine. . 

Milton AcADiilify.— TBts most excellent school is still flourish- 
ing under the regime of its former energetic and popular Principal, 
Rev. W. C. Whitford. Prof. Searing, still remains as Teacher 
of ancient literature. He has lately returned from a visiting tour 
among the best classical schools of* the East. He evidently believes 
in improvement, and we know of no one who tries harder to per- 
fect himself in his profession. This is an excellent school for 
y^ung men- and ladies, for many reasons. The town is quiet and 
presents but few of the seductive influences of larger towns; it is 
healthy ; the school has fine and convenient buildings and excel- 
lent Teachers. . Long may it flourish. • 

EvANSViLLE Seminary, is in a highly prosperous condition. It 
has at present 170 Students and 5 Teachers. Rev. H. Colman, 
Principal. ""^ 
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The Nobual Dspabthsitt of tbe State Univeraitj bas receatl7 
raet with a great loss in the resignation of Professor Allen, who^ 
has so long and ably managed that department. The loss, how- 
ever, is not without recompense. A successor has been found everj 
way fitted for the responsible duties of his situation — Professor 
J. C. PiCKARD, (brother of our former State Superintendent). — 
He has had extensive experience in Teaching, and in conducting 
Institutes. We hope he will become a fixture to the University, 
and we hereby warn all oidsiders from meddling or trifling with him, 
by holding out more liberal inducements. We learn that the num- 
ber of students is large and of " good quality." We suppose by 
that, is meant that the rotigh edges have been taken off from the raw 
matmal. This Normal School possesses a great advantage over 
moat Normal Schools in this country, as it has the services of the 
University Professors, and a more extensive apparatus, cabinet and 
library than it would enjoy if unconnected with the University. 

Fayette High School, LaFayette County, enjoys the services 
of J. B. Parkinson, late Democratic candidate for State Superin- 
tendent. It numbers 100 students. 

Beloit College. — The Freshman Class numbers 30,. which is s 
good class for this College. It begins "to look up^" since the 
war is ended. 

High School. — Colonel Potter, formerly a Chicago Teacher^ 
succeeds Mr. Haven, in the High School. We are glad that Beloit 
appreciates a good Teacher sufficiently to pay him well for his ser- 
vices. They have increased the wages of Principal the past year 
from $800 to $1500. To every School District in the State we 
would eay,. "go and do likewise. '^ 

KiPON. — N. P. GAGE,^.who has so long and satisfactorily oflBci- 
ated as Principal of Public Schools, still remains with an increased 
salary. 

Waupun.: — Mr; Dareow still remains in charge of Public Schools. 

Fond du Lac. — The Schools are still under the charge of 0. C. 
Steenbubo,. 

Waupaoca is to have a new and commodious School House. 

RiPON College is in a. flouuiahing condition, and has in all 15Q 
students. 
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Senator Ajnthont, of R. I., has presented a petition to Congress^ 
asking that a copy of every public document published be sent to 
every Public School in the country. 

The New York Teacher, notices Wisconsin and Missouri under 
the head of " Foreign Intelligence." We dislike to have the word 
foreign applied to us, as did Mr Pickard to be called " the distin- 
guished stranger from abroad," at the State Teachers Association- 
at Milton. 

Gone. — We reget that we are called upon to herald the death 
of an excellent Teacher, L. H. Warren. He left his home in 
Darlington last Summer to attend the State Teachers Association 
at Whitewater, expecting to return in a few days. Two or three 
days after, his body was found in the river near FreepoBt. The 
cause of his death is unknown ; the circumstances attending it^ 
very mysterious. 

• The Rev. Dr. Eliphalet Nott, for over-sixty years President of 
Union College, died on January 29th,. 1866, in the 93d year of his 
age. In our next issue we will give a brief biographical notice of 
this distinguished man. 

A Change. — The office of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion has been moved to the Capitol. The rooms are beautiful and 
commodious and tastefully furnished. One thing is lacking, some- 
thing to adorn the walls, and we suggest that if the State will not 
furnish it with portraits of distinguished educators and other en- 
gravings, that the Teachers, who are the party interested, take the 
matter in hand. We congratulate the Superintendent and his As- 
sistant on the pleasant change. 

The Pennsylvania School Joumal advertises for an Associate 
Editor, to whom suitable compensation will be made. We are 
glad to hear of such prosperity as this indicates. 

We have the promise of an article,, at no distant day, from Prof. 
Searing, embodying the fruits of his late researches in Eastern 
States, in regard i» Clskssical Schools and Literature. 

The Chicago Telescope. — The following from the Masstzehnsetts 
Teacher, will give our readers son»e notion of this new instrument s 

" This great instritm^ent, manufactured by Mr. Alvin Clark, of 
Cambridge,, will be* shipped in a few days^ sati set up in the Dear- 
born Tower at the University of Chicago. This tower was built 
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by the munificence of Mr. J. Y. Scammon, at an expense of $25,- 
000, and is named by him the Dearborn Tower, in memory of hl» 
wife, who died while abroad some years since. 

The Clark Telescope is a refractor, with an objective eighteen 
and three-quarter inches in the clear aperture, and a focal lehgtli 
of twenty -three feet. ^* Compared with the Harvard instrument, 
• the largest of the kind in ^xisrtence," wrote tlie late Capt. Gillis, 
Superintendent of the National Observatory at Washington, " it 
is as thirty-four to twerfty-one, being thus more thaii one-half larger 
than any now in use. The eyes of the whole scientific world are 
turned to Chicago, awaiting the results. When the instrument is 
properly mounted and manned, no one can predict its future." — 
When first completed, the object-glass was inserted in a rude board 
tube, and drawn down by means of a tackle for trial. In thus 
sweeping but a small belt of the heavens, it caused at once a dis- 
covery for whioh it received the most favorable notice of foreign 
scientific associations^ and also took the largest astronomical reward 
at Paris — the Leland prize of five hundred francs. It is a matter 
of just pride and congratulation that this instrument was manufac- 
tured by one of our countrymen. 

By the gifts of $5,000 from Walter S. Gurnee, of New York 
City, Prof. Mixter has been enabled to order from Berlin the larg- 
est meridian circle ever manufactured, similar in kind to the Olcott 
Circle of the Dudley Observatory at Albany. t . 

Chicago University, during the last two years, has received 
$175,000. Of this sum, $100,000 has been expended in buildings, 
and $25,000 in astronomical instruments, and .the remaining $50,- 
000 devoted to endowments." 

Personal. — Rev. J. B.Pkadt, is pleasantly located atGlendale, 
Ohio, 

We notice from the Superintendent's Report that, in 40 counties, 
the Eclectic Series, published by Sargent, Wilson & Hinkle, is 
used wholly or in part. This is owing to the excellency of the 
books, and to extensive advertising. The fact, that the above 
firm sells more books in this State than any other Publishing House 
in the United States, proves conclusively that " Advertising is the 
life of busiaesB." We would invite the attention of our reader* 
to their advertisement. 
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State Teachers' Associatioru 

The association held its thirteenth annual meeting at Wbi'te- 
water, commencing August 1st and continuing in session four days, 
Rev. W. C. Whitfobd, Principal of Milton Academy, presided. 

Lectures were delivered by, 

•Rev. W.. Alexander, on *' Study ^ 

Rev. W. C. Whitpobd, on " "QVie Intelleduai Culture of Work:' 

flev. G, Anderson, on " Utility in Education:^ 

Rev. J. McNamara, on " School Discipline:^ 
• Senator T. 0. Howe, on " Tlie necessity of a more Extensive Educa- 
tion for the Welfare of the State:' 

Prof. E. Searing, on ^^Educational Fallacies,'' and 

Prof. E. H. Merrill, on" The End of Learning:' 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

Reidlved, That the Associatioti do earnestly urge M.pon all teachers of reading, 
greater attention to the culture of the voice, and in order to secure this, it ig 
recommended that the spelling of a portion of the words of each lesson by us- 
ing the phonetic elements instead of the letters, be made a frequent exercise 
in all our schools. 

JUsdved, That the hearty thanTcs of the Wisconsin Teachers' Association are 
hereby tendered Senator Howe, for his profound and eloquent addrcvss. 

"Resolved^ That the executive Committee be and herel)y are requested to pro- 
cure the publication of Senator Howe's address in a neat pamphlet form, if it 
can be obtained, and to take such steps as shall secure its general circulation, 
and said committee are hereby authorized to use, for this purpose, such part 
of the money in the treasury of the Association, as they may deem proper. 

Whereas, Normal Schools are an essential part of every system of Public 
Instruction, and 

"Whereas, the Legislature of this State, at its last session, did, with singu- 
lar wisdom, make liberal provision for their support, therefore, Resolved, 

1. That a system of Normal Schools for the training of teachers is an in- 
dispensable necessity to the progress of education in this State. 

2. That the experience of other countries, as well as our own, proves that 
Normal Schools cannot be engrafted upon or made subordinate d/epartments 
of other institutions of learning. 

3. That several Normal Schoools, properly located in different parts of the 
State, and each maintained at moderate expense, would be more efficient and 
economical than one State Normal School, however liberally supported. 

4. That our Normal Schools should be organized and conducted with special 
reference to the training of teachers for the Public Schools of thp State, an4 
as a means to this end there shall be established, in connection with each 
Normal School, one Kodel School, in which all teachers may put in practice 
ih 6 knowledge gained by them through study. 
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Eew>lvedj That this Aasociation memorialize the li^islature to pass an act 
requiring School Distriots to fence their School House Lota and put ihem lA 
good order. 

Whereas, No provision is made by law for the support of County Institute^y 
and, whereas, in such Institutes are to be found the ojily means for normal in- 
struction for the current year, therefore be it 

Besolvedy That this Association request the Board of Normal Regents, if it 
has the power, to devote ten per cent, of the income of the Normal Fund for 
*the current year, to the support of Normal Institutes in as many counties as 
they may deem practicable. 

Besolvtdy That we acknowledge, our dependence upon God, our Father, for 
all our mercies and blessings, and that we recognize with grateful hearts his 
preserving and protecting care in bringing us together again in this ourthir' 
teenth annual meeting; 

Hesolved, That, in common with all classes of our fellow citizens, we deeply 
mourn the death of our late beloved President, Abraham Lincoln ; that we 
recognize in his assassination the crowning perfidy and guilt of a rebellion the 
most wanton,, wicked and causeless the world ever saw ; and that we will labor 
with renewed zeal and energy to so extend schools that we shall secure the 
universal education of our people, and thus prevent the recurrence of so dis- 
astrous a revolt against good government, liberty and law. . 

Resolved, That we believe it to be the imperative duty of our Legislature to 
take immediate and liberal measures to provide for the maintenance and edu- 
cation of the destitute children in our state, made orphans in our great na- 
tional struggle. 

Resolved^ That the sincere thanks of the members of this Association are 
hereby tendered to the citizens of Whitewater for the generous hospitality 
and thoughtful courtesy shown us during our stay in their beautiful village, 
and that wc will carry with us to our several homes, and long retain pleasant 
memories of this meeting. 

Also, to the Rev's. W. Alexander, G. Anderson and J. McNamara, and Prof 's 
£. Searing and E. H. Merrill, for the interesting and valuable lectures and 
addresses delivered by them : 

Also to the Mil. & Pr. du C, Chi. &. N. W., Chi. & Mil., and Racine AMiss, 
Railroads, for free return passes from this meeting ; 

Also to the officers of the Association for the prompt, impartial, and effi- 
cient manner in which they have discharged the duties pertaining to their re- 
sponsible positions. 

The attendance of teachers and citizens was large, and the dis»^ 
cussions were profitable. 

The Teachers* Association is a powerful agencj in advancing our 
educational interests. Among its members are found the teachers 
of ability and experience, and the resolutions passed by them ar^ 
deserving of attention and consideration. 
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teJacheb's institues. 
Teacher's Institutes have been held in thirty-one counties dnrinfr 
the past year. County Superintendents are required by section 92: 
of the School Code, " to organize and conduct at least one insti- 
tute for the instruction of teachers in each year." There is rea- 
son to believe that this provision of law has been, disregarded in' 
about one-half the counties. — From State Sujperintendent's Report. 



Wisconsin Educational Intelligence. 

According to the State Superintendent's Report there are 11,- 
948 more scholars reported as attending public schools this year 
than last. The whole number of members is 66 per cent, of the 
whole number over 4 and under 20 years of age in the State. The 
number less than 4 years of age, who have been registered, is 1,- % 
262. The number over 20 years of age, who have attended school^ 
is 1,623. The average length of time the public schools have beea 
kept during the past year is 1 4 days more than it was last year,, 
and more than it has ever been except in 1860. The average num- 
her of days the past year was 134-J-. The number of teacher* 
employed in public schools was 7,532. During the past year there 
hag been an increase of 518 male teachers. , The demand for teach- 
ers is at present greater than tTic supply. Hundreds of persons 
possessing limited attainments are employed, not because the peo- 
ple are indifferent to their qualifications, but because the school 
houses would be unoccupied unless these were employed.. There 
have been granted the past year 59 certificates of the first gradty 
195 of the 8ec(md grade, and 6,828 of the tkird ^ade. There haa 
been an increase in the monthly wages paid to teachers during the 
past year. The average wages of male teachers was $36,45, an 
increase of $4,06. The average wages of female teachers was 
$22,24, an increase of $2,81, over the year preceding. There baa 
been raised by tax for school purposes $2,70 for each child over 4 
and under 20 year's of age, and $4,07 for each child registered as 
a member of public schools. The number of school houses is 4,- 
338, accommodating 241,595 pupils. There are 517 school houses 
without black-boards, and 3,943 without clocks. The number of 
children of school age in the State is 335,582, and the amount of 
public money apportioned to each pupil is 46 cents ^ 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Mitchell's Gsooraphiks. — First Lessons in Geography, Primary Geography asd 
New Intermediate Geography, Published by E. H, Butler k Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

The Maps are copper-plate engravings, and are brought down vto the ipveeeBt 
date. These books are beautifully illustrated with engravings of men, build- 
ings and natural scenery peculiar to the different countries. One great error 
common to most Intermediate Geographies, is remedied in this ; but few Map 
questions arc given, and those of principal importance. The mind of the 
scholar should not be burdened with too many names of unimportant places, 
rivers, Ac, as it is apt to crowd out what is of more importance. An error 
'aasnraon to Primary Geographies is partially remedied. We refer to the use 
>Qf words. in description, they should be more simple. We find fi»m experi- 
,«nce that the use of too difficult words in Primary Books is a serious defect. 
Mitchell's Geographies are being widely circulated in this State. 

Monteith's Physical and Intermediate Geography, in two parts, has just been 
issued in New Yotk, by A. 8. Barnes & Oo. 

•We have received a copy,und are highly pleased with the book, and the new 
tmetbod of leaching Geography. In no way can children be taught abstract 
jprinciples so well as by comparison with common things. The Ancients un- 
derstood this method of teaching and used it successfully. This work is in- 
tended for the use of teacherjs and pupils. In Part the First geography is treat- 
ed as a science, written and illustrated on the plan of object teaching. In 
'Part the Second we have local and civil geography, containing many maps, 
remarkable for their clearness, an improved system of map exercises, with a 
j)ronouncing vocabulary of geographical names. Mr. James Monteith, the 
author, is favorably known as the writer »and compiler of a series of school 
, geographies and a History of the United States. 

North American Review — Published quarterly by Ticknor & Fields, Boston, 
at $6 per annum. $1:50 for a single number. 

The January number of this excellerrt Quarterly Review has reached us. H 
is still edited by Prof. James fiussell Lowell and Charles Eliot Norton, Esq., 
.ar^bose names are a tower of strength in the literary world, and are a sufficient 
recommendation of -the excellency of the work. The contributors to its col- 
umns are the best the country affords, and the publishers spare neither time 
nor expense in making it the leading Review of the country, which it has been 
for more than half a century. The article on ** Climatic Influences as bearing 
upon Secession and Reconstruction," is the mofet sensible exposition of the 
causes of the rebellion that we remember to have read.' ** Our Financial Fu- 
ture"^ is An article of great practical utility at the present time. The book is 
printed upon paper of first quality. The print is so clear that it almost speaks, 
as you look upon it ; it is really a treat to read it. 
Atlantic Monthly.— Published by Ticknor & Fields, Boston, at |4:00 per year. 

We are in receipt of the January and February numbers of this periodical. 
We have read this Magazine with great interest aiid profit since it started. 
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more than eight years ago ; our interest is still unabated. If there is a change 
in the Magazine, it is for the better. Harriet BeecherStowe still continues 
**The Chimney Corner." Whatever she may be in- practice she shows herself 
to be well skilled in the theory of house-keeping. Her articles are interest- 
ing to all. It would be hard to find a better corps of contributors than the 
'* Atlantic" has : among them are Agasaiz, Dio Lewis, T. W. Higginson, Lob^ 
fellow, Whittier, Bayard Taylor, J. T. Trowbridge, Donald G. Mitchell, and. 
Gail Hamilton. Those who read it one year seldom fail to re<ad it for a longer- 
time. 

OuB Young Folks. -^ A monthly periodical fovchildpen, published by Ticknor* 
k Fields, Boston, |2:00 per annum. 

Although this Magazine has been published but little more than a year, iU 
has attained a large circulation and is justly acknowledged the best Magazine 
for children in existence. It has far suipassed our expectations. . We little 
thought that the staid old maids: and mothers of yosng men and women could 
enter so heartily into the interests of the young and so well adapt their con-- 
versation to them as they have. We would call the attention of teachers to 
the advertisement of this periodical and would urge upon them the propriety 
of their acting as agents in their respective schools to secure subscribers, for- 
in no way can we better protect the young from, the erit influences of the etre€t^^- 
and saloons than by furnishing them with something attractive, amusin|^,and 
healthy (if you will allow the -word) to read in thein leisure hours. 

BvKBT Saturdat. — Published by Ticknor & Ffelds, Boston, $5:00 per year. — . 
Single numbers 10 cents. 

On the sixth of January, Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, commenced the pnblica-. 
tion of this new paper, which contains selections from the best foreign publi- 
cations. Some of the best literature of the day is lost to American readers,, 
owing to the difficulty and expense of obtaining" fbrei^ periodicals. As a* 
remedy, the Publishers have undertaken to publish this new Journal, and the 
public thank them for it. We like it extremely and know of no better recom- 
mendation of it, than, that it is published by the above gentlemen. 
Dkvoeest's Monthly Magazine, $3:00 per annum and premium. This "Mirror oF 
Fashion," contains fashion plates and patterns sufficient to suit the most fas- 
tidious. It is wiiat every lady should have, if she wishes to know what to 
wear and how to wear it. The neading mratter is well selected. We were weU • 
pleased with an article in the February number, entitled,, *' Tallies with Wo-, 
moi^," by Jennie June* 



The colored'; children, in Newport and Providence, Rhode Island,, 
are admitted,, by a recent vote of the school committee, to the- 
public schools.. 

GREATNESS>-^The tTulj illustrious are thej who do not conrt tbo, 
praise of the worlds but perform the actiouswhic.U deserve it.. 
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With this number begins the Tenth Volume of the Wisconsin Journal of 
Education. In every northern state, east of the Rocky Mountains, except 
Minnesota, is sustained an educational journal, and in some states two ; and 
we are glad to know that in most states they are well supported by the educa- 
tional public. In one or two states, the journal seems to lead a sickly exis- 
tence, but generally, since the close of the war, educational interests have 
received a fresh impetus, the circulation of journals of education has been 
increased, and the journals reach us highly improved in paper, type, and 
matter. We have commenced the publication of this journal on our own re- 
sponsibility, trusting that Superintendents and Teachers, alike, will do all in 
their power to establish this journal on a lasting basis. We all ought to feel 
a state pride in our journal, and do all in our power to make it an interesting 
and profitable journal. The publisher promises to make every exertion in his 
power to make it a success. The war is successfully brought to a close ; peace 
and plenty again reign. There never has been a time, since this state was 
first organized, when the educational public were better able to suj^port a 
good journal, or when one was more needed. Teachers and superintendents 
have magnanimously hazarded their lives to support our government. Some 
of these have never returned, but have gone to answer to the muster-roll on high. 
To their memory we shed .our grateful tears. We hope those who have re- 
turned, aided by every teacher in the state, will deal as vigorous blows in the 
cause of education as they did in the cause of their government. We hope 
that General Ignorance and his forces will be scattered, and that General 
Knowledge will reign from the Atlantic to the Pacific, all over this glorious 
country. We send the Journal to most of the old subscribers, trusting that 
the same generous motives, that influenced them before to aid in the support 
of the Journal of Education, still actuate them. 

TERMS: §1:25 per year, in advance ; or, five copies for $5. 

SPECIAL OFFER : By an arrangement with the publishers, we will furnish 

the Atlantic Month} y^ Harpefs Mouih'y^ or Harper'' s Weekly^ and the Journal, 
for §4, vvhich is the subscription price of each of the three periodicals above 
named. Wo will also furnish Our Youug Folks and the Journal, for ^2:25 ; 
^ortk A mtrimn lieview and the Journal, for $6 ; Every Saturday and the JouK- 

. NAL, for ^i:50. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING: The annexed table shows the terms of ad- 
vertising iu tlie Journal of Educa- 
tion. (^<P" Pp.ymcnts expected quar- 
terly. Time and ppace to be occupied 
sliould b« stated by advertisers. Any 
material change of standing matter 
will be charged for at the rate of |2 
per page. No adveriiscmcnt counted 
less than one-fourth of a page. 
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EjUract from an Apldress DeUvered before the State Teachers Assodatiorkj 
on Monday August 2d,lSe5, by M<m. T, 0. Hoive. 
' Education miist be motrei general. That is not enough. It must- 
W universal. I mean absolutelj universal. 

There should opt be an exception. Dp you not comprehend 
what a sad spectacle is that of a full-grown man, busy with afTa^rs^ 
but who cannot read nor. write?' Doubtleias you remember when 
men, who pretended they were farmers, raised animals which they 
pr-etended were swinge, but whose snouts and bodies were so nearly 
of the same length and the same si:&^ that you neiv^er could exactly 
determine whether the snout was; an appendage to the body, or the 
body an appendage to the snout. Would you not say that a farmer, 
who should produce such hogs now, was greatly mistaken ? What 
then will you say of a state that raises men to act a part in these 
grandest and busiest of times, when God's hive seems actually 
swarming, but without the faculty of ccHjiprehending them, or fill- 
ing his post, in them; which raises men to elect Presidents, but 
without the ability to read the name of a single candidate ? That 
is not a mistal^e, that is a crime. 

The State sends a citizen to State Prison who coins a counter- 
feit bank note and passes it for genuine. Where should a State b^, 
sent which raises a blockhead and passes him for a man ? 

Education must be moregeueral. It must ^Isp be more practical^ . 
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Teach the world not only to know more, but to do more ; " to prac* 
tice what they know." 

Are not study and experiment t6o widely separated? Is it not 
often that the Educator turns out a student, whose time he has en- 
grossed from the age of four to twenty-ohe years — turns him Out 
replete with the sciences, indeed, but so ignorant of the use to bo 
made of them that upon being transferred to the pursuits of prac- 
tical life, he droops as inevitably as the cabbage transplanted froiA 
the hot-house to the garden ? 

It is not enough to teach one to write, unless you teach him what 
to write; or at least unless you teach him what not to write. It 
is. not enough to teach one to read, unless you teach him what to 
read. For God's sake, give us a generation which will not enabb:^ 
the editor of the Kew York Ledger to drive four-in-hand, while 
many an earnest and faithful clergyman lives on six hundred a 
year. 

I know you will encounter sOme difficulties in attaining such re- 
sults. It is easier to expound the necessity for public instruction 
than to supply it. I know you cannot furnish scholars and stat«?- 
men for the Republic, at your own cost. The Republic should 
furnish you houses-, pupils, and compensation. None of these 
means do the communities seem to supply. That happens because 
the education of the last generation, and all preceding generation.^, 
was neglected. You have now two generations to educate at once. 
You must be at once Statesmen, Missionaries, and Professors. — 
You must comprehend the necessity for this education as a States- 
man does ; you must expound it as the Missionary expounds th« 
other gospel to the heathen ; you must supply it as the Professor 
supplies it. 

The expenditure for educational purposes^ even in Wisconsin, is 
so meagre as to be scandalous. The whole amount raised by tax- 
ation for educational purposes, during the year, ending in August, 
1864, was $821,859 78. T;he whole number of children, betvrcen 
four and twenty years of age, to be educated, was 329,906. That 
was less than three dollars per child. It costs you twice that to 
raise a calf. If we expend twice as much per annum in raising 
calves as in raising statesmen, you must not be surprised if calves 
fill their places' best in society. 

As a rule, your school houses are a reproach. They should b« 
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^ot only teholesome and commodious, but elegant. No district 
should permit the children of any inhabitant to be better housed at 
home than all are at school. The district is always more wealthy 
than any inhabitant of it ; and its school house should be more 
elegant than any private residence in it. Your school houses, re- 
turned last ye^r, numbered a little more than four thousand. The 
highest valuation of any single house was §32,000. That is pretty 
well. The lowest valuartion was returned at one cent. That is 
rather cheap. The aggregate valuation was a little more than $1,- 
400,000, givi'ng an average value of about $300. That will never 
do. So long as your billiard •rO;t>nrs and your drinking saloons are 
more elegantly fitted up than your school houses, you must not 
wonder if 43hildren of elegant tastes, but immature judgments, 
seek the former rather than the latter. 

But the communities not only furnish poor ho^uses ; they do not 
send their children to school. Qf tjjjie. wjiple number of children 
between four and twenty years of age.- in the State, only about 
two-thirds attended school at all. This attendance amounted to 
onjy fifty-eight per cent, of the year ; while the attendance of the 
number entitled to school privileges was only thirty-three per cent^ 
How much better will our successors meet their responsibilities than 
we do, if their opportunities for cultivation are neglected thus ? 

The newspapers inform us that Maximilian, a prince imported 
from Europe, i^nd placed on the throne of Mexico by European 
arms, has recently issued a decree requiring free schools to be open- 
ed for all Mexican youth, and compelling all Mexican youth to at- 
tend upon the schools. If the fact be so, and he will adhere to 
that policy, I, for one, shall be very unwilling to see him driven 
from his throne. And if, contrary to my wish, he is driven there- 
from, I shall desire to make him Superintendent of Instruction for 
the State of Wisconsin, notwithstanding I have the most exalted 
opinion of the merits of our present Superintendent. If an Aus- 
trian Prince will educate the rising generation of Mexico, he will 
do infinitely more than the Mexican people have ever done for any 
preceding generation. And such a generation once risen in Mexico, 
will efi'ectually take -care of her own institutions, and save us from 
all trouble about the Monroe doctrine, so far as that territory is 
concerned. And that is not the only service he will have rendered 
ihe United States. He will have enabled us then to run the 
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bottndarj line betwQ^ Me^can guerillas and Northern AHbfieter^; 
a line as diflicnU to trace .nonnr ,as is the dividing line hetween a.- 
blister of Spanish fli^ andit the sore to<which it is applied, twenty- 
four hours, after the application. , . 

I do not;know what sort, of instruction is furnished in our public 
schools. . I could almost hope it is . poor. If good instruction •* 
furnished, it is , stolen. . Certainly it is , not paid for. The same 
very able Report, from whiQh I have already, quoted, informs the 
world, and, the, angels too, tbat the. average sum paid maie teachers, . 
during the. winter months, is $30,0«2. Now .that is just four dol- 
lars and nine ty-eightt cents less than I pay a. man, perjnonth, for 
taking care of my horses and garden. . 

The tendeuQy of all tjhis is to degrade andtvulgarizfet^the public; 
school. They are. placed upon the^ooting^of a public charity. In 
fact, the. education of the. State is, no more:a charity than the leg- 
islation of the. State. . Thei. former is aSvHiuch a prime necessity 
as. the latter^ . There can bo no wi^ legislation without education. 
The result of this narrow policy is to found innumerable private 
schools, leading, to more andinpre indifference to, the public schools, , 
and imposing upon families who.haye the- ability, the necessity of 
sending their children abroad to obtain, at great expense, special 
advantages which ey.exj neighborhood might furnish, and ought to > 
furnish, to all its youth at home. 

I entreat you to reverse this whole policy ; enlai^e yourhouses^ „ 
adorn them, furniali them, fill them. Pay. your teachers such sal- 
aries as will command. the best talent you have. .. 

Let no man, tell me. I am qighing for Utopia.^ I am not sighing 
at all ; I am groaning. Not for the advent of 1?he millennium, but 
for the advent of common sense. I know it is not sensible to com- 
mit a ship and her rich cargo to the care of marines who, know 
nothing of navigation. And I know it is not sensible to commit 
a State to the keeping of those who know noVa law of her being. 
I demand Education, not for the welfare of the individual or of 
the family alone, but for the security of^thef, State; .Let no man 
imagine that ;the child he carelessly passes on the street, in rjags 
and squalor, has no relation to hiinself. ; If he lives, Bis influence 
will be. felt in the State for weal or for woe, according»as he: shall 
be fashioned by the State. He may be^iashipned into^A yessel oi 
hondr^ or of dishonor. 



Vj friend Itad s pittiorb'fbrte, the iltiiigiii of whie)i,;bj '!6f|g diattfe 
or by gross misuse, had become terribly jangled and out of tunc. 
''■ There was not a note in the scale, with which they were not at open 
'« Tarianoe. The coffee mill itself yielded quite as muehmusie and 
nnore fragrance; and so, naturally enough, the coffee mill had su- 
perseded the piano forte in the affections of the femily, while the 
latter lapsed into mere silent and unheeded stupor. But the ' pro- 
''feasor called one day ; with the eye of trocf geniod he recognized 
the capabilities of the long neglected instriment. - He bent kindly 
over it ;> he laid a g^tle but resokite hand vEpon its l^ngled nerves ; 
he patted and petted its wayward keysj he listened with a hope- 
ful, encouraging smile to all its harsh discordant utterances; and 
BO with patience and with skill, ^he wrestled with the obstinate 
' thing for a season. And when I called again, I found indeed the 
same rosewood and the same material there ; but when he struck 
upon the keys, lb ! grand airs fr«m Mozart, and^ivine symphonies 
' from BeJethoven wandered over its inspired strings. 

Let u» have regard to these untutored intelligences about us. — 
No matter how stupid their intellects may seem. ' l^erhaps they 
cannot recognize a letter of the alphabet ; no^ matter how dull 
their moral perceptions may appear. Perhaps ^they cannot even 
discriminate between a felo-de-se amd a seedy fellow; yet I say, 
have regard to them all ; consider what they may become, if skill- 
'-fully attuned. 

I am told that very ingenious mem iiave formed kistrumeats 'out 
of mere insensible metal, by the aid of whic^a ship may be guided 
«dver a trackless sea^ from port to port^ thousands of Wiles asunder. 
I have great respect for all sueh gemas. 

But I bow with ^rofoundest reverence before the School Master. 

• He is the grand Artist. I have seen him pi<ik up a little stolid 

existence, bearing no more resemblance to a man -than an oyster 

does to an ox ; to ^ose unreasoning mature, no single question of 

whence he came, or* what he signified, oir^whithier he tended^— even 

whispered itself. I have seen the School Master feel carefully 

-about among the springe of such a beings until at length he would 

lay his vfvifying touch upon the very germ of his soul. • Under 

that touch I have seen the little creature grow and expand ; enio- 

:s^n Bteeeeding to sensation, and idea succeeding to emotiofi> until 
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big whole being was as full of divine questioning, as the gpider is 
of its web. 

With such questionings, I have seen him, spider-like, weave his 
track to and from the prllars of life, until great thoughts have 
flowered into lofty purposes — swaying backward and forward then 
as the locomotive prepares for its flight. I have seen this ripened 
intellect dash over the track of history to the foundations of time — 
and thence spring forward on wings half of prophecy and half of 
calculation, blazing away onward for a hundred years into the un- 
trod future. Such transformations are the work of the School 
Master, i leave you to pursue that work. 



Essentials for a Good Teacher. 

A Good Chabacteb. — ^We claim in the first place that no person 
is fit to teach school, who does not possess a good moral character. 
One may possess all other qualifications in an eminent degree, but 
without morality has no right to meddle with the immortal part of 
our youth. In the eyes of the civil law the teacher stands " in loco 
parentis ;" in the eyes of the diviTie law, the responsibility is still 
greater, for the teacher has the welfare of many to answer for ; the 
parent, but few ; besides, we know not why, the child has greater 
reverence for the teacher, looks up to him as a paragon of perfec- 
tion, trusts to his judgment more implicitly in matters relating to 
his education, hence his influence is second if not equal to the par- 
entis. How important then that every teacher should abstain from 
the use of tobacco in every form, all intoxicating drinks, and pro- 
fane and obscene language, and should be an attendant at the House 
of Grod for the example's sake, if for no holier motive. 

Thobouohness. — ^A teacher should be thorough in everything, 
especially should he be a thorough scholar. 

If a teacher has been a loose and irregular student himself, has 
gone through his school or college course at a break-neck speed, he 
is very apt to allow his pupils to pursue the same course, to gorge 
themselves with mental food, without regard to digestion ; even if 
the teacher try to correct in his pupils that which was a defect ia 
his own education, he will succeed with great difliculty, for scholar^- 
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»wili assimilate to their teacher on the principle that *' like begets 
like." It should erer be our motto as scholars, as teachers, as men — 
'* not how much, but how well." 

Power to Please. — No teacher can be truly sticcessful without 
having the power to please his pupils. He must lay aside all mo- 
Toseness of temper, all anger, and enter heartily into their interests 
heighten their joys and alleviate their sorrows. A noisy, scolding 
teacher will have a noisy ill-tempered school, the scholars will have 
no sympathy for a teacher who fails to sympathize with them. Un- 
less the teacher has the power to please his pupils, he will hardly 
create a thirst for knowledge which is " the one thing needful ;" 
even if he succeed in getting a certain amount of labor from his 
pupils, they perform it as a laborer who is hired with wages, or as 
a slave, who performs his task because he dares not do otherwise ; 
they should be made to feel that they are not sowing that another 
may reap the profits, but that they are working for themselves, 
that the harvest is all theirs, and, oh ! how rich the harvest. It is 
a prevailing error among young children that the lessons imposed 
upon them are a burden, and they perform them as such, mechanic- 
ally. This error the teacher should strive to dispel. lie should 
be the sun to brighten all under his influence, to dispel the mists of 
error, and ignorance, not a hovering cloud threatening them with 
the rod and lash. 

A Love fob Oboeb. — This is also an essential, and if a teacher 
possesses it not, he should strive for it earnestly. An example in 
Arithmetic cannot be solved, unless each figure receive its appro- 
priate place ; a watch cannot be made, unless every wheel, spring 
and screw be properly arranged. No merchant can do business 
without a systematic arrangement of his goods and his books ; no 
farmer scceeds unless he does each thing at its proper time ; no 
lady can be a good housewife, unless she has dishes, broom, dirt, 
everything in its proper place. " Order is heaven's first law." He 
is not a good teacher, who does not stamp upon his every action 
the word— order. He should be neat and orderly in his attire ; he 
should conduct each recitation at its proper time, take each subject 
in order from the text-book, " do but one thing at a time," and that 
well. I have known teachers who would permit one scholar to 
'^ speak" to another, a boy te/^ go out/' attend to a class in reading, 



Msist & fcboUr vitk ^n exampl«i 4nd ii»Te a clais performing te- 
amplei at the ^^ board" — all at once. Of coarse such teachers 
know better and should be made to do better. 

FB6iiPTiffK8S is an important esisential, and it is something the 
scholar always expects from the teacher. I recollect having been 
tardy once ; when I came into the school-room, everj eye was 
turned to me and their looks plainly said, '' I skonld think you 
would be ashamed/' and their voices said, " you cannot blame us 
now for being tardy.'' Look to our great men, our rich men and 
our successful men, and you will find that the leading^ trait in their 
character is promptness. The ^pcompt teacher is very apt to have 
a prompt sdbtopl. 

Tact, or the KNAtsE of Teaching. — People say "such a person 
has the knack of teaching ; or " such an one has no tact." We 
think this essential is simply a 'Love for the profession in connection 
with the other essentials we have named. We know no reason 
why it is not>the same with this profession as with others. A man 
cannot become a good farmer unless he loves the occupation, the 
same is true of a machinist, a carpenter, a blacksmith, a merchant ; 
successful preachers and lawyers are those who love their work. 
He who has a love for teaching will become a good teacher and 
cannot but acquire the knack, if he attends to his business, and 
studies his profession. The teacher who has a good moral charac- 
ter, is a thorough scholar, has the power to please children, posses- 
ses a love for order, is prompt and has a love fca: his profession, can 
iiardly fail to succeed. 



Banish all books at recitation except in reading. Ask two ques- 
tions out of the book for every one in it. Be sure that every scholar 
can repeat and answer every question asked before dismissed froija 
the class. Call on scholars promiscuo^asly. Let them que^tioa tho 
teacher, and each other. Keep* every eye'&ced and every min4 ac- 
tive. Do not usually sit before a,' 61ass. The class must see tl^ 
teacher enthusiastic. Be quick — ^be precise — ^be in earnest. 
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flow to Toacdi t»io AliAMcbot. 

^The difficulty experienced by many preceptors in teaching the 
-alphabet induces me to say a few words concerning it. I have 
' come to the conclusion, > that before a person is fitted to impait 
jprinMry instruction he must be full 6f ' experience in teaching, and 
must possess tact and judgment rare^iy found. Consequently, we 
commit an error of the most grievous kind when we use primary 
classes as sohools of discipline and preparation, in which young 
teachers are to gain the training which fits them for positions of 
(as is supposed)>more resptmsibility. 

To teach the^alphabet is^a difficult task, -generally because the 
teacher is unfitted for the work. An officer in our army, while at 
New Orleans, undertook to' teach a freedman to read. In the orth- 
odox manner, he 'took up the primer, and, pointing out the third 
letter, said, " That is ^ C ;' then pointing out the first letter, he said, 
** That is A.' " Whenever the pupil was asked the name of either 
letter, he invariably answered " C," and, when rebuked, promptly 
« replied^ 

"It's noTJse, massa; * C '11 always come fust." 

Bailing in this, ^and thinking he had begun at the middle, the in- 
structor pointed out two capital " A's" of different sises, and stated 
that they were alike. Being called away for a short time, he was 
astonished, upon his return, at finding the pupil busily engaged in 
* comparing the letters by means of a stick. 

" Some mistake here, massa ; they ain't the same — one's bigger 
than t'other." 

The would-be teacher gave up his charge in disgust, and ever 
since has busily denounced the freedmen as incapable of mental 
improvement, forgetting, meanwhile, that the fault was his, not his 
pupil's. 

As the inclination of the child is against study, the elementary 
points must be presented as curiosities^ net as subjects requiring 
labor. If this method be adopted, the teaching of the alphabet 
becomues simple. Ho^ easily children pick up the letters, their 
. lutmes and sounds,, from a tin plate I An acquaintance of mine, 
an old teacher, not long ago illustrated this principle by relating 
hi$ owin experience : 

" While I waa teaching oirei; in New Jersey, I found that one jo£ 
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mj pupils, a little fellow ajbout ten years old^ was unusually dull. 
Soon it was his father's turn * to board the teacher.' While there, 
I learned that, before the boy went to school, he knew nearly all 
his letters, but that he had now forgotten them. The teachers 
neglect then had caused his dullness. I took him in hand immed- 
iately. 

'* ' Do you see ihat letter ? "What does it look like T 

*' * Like a hoop.' 

" ' Well, it is a hoop, but we call it '' 0." What does this letter 
look like?' 

'* ^ Why, it's just like a saw -buck. '^^ 

'^ ' Well, it is a saw-buck, but we call it *' X" ' 

*^ I then pointed to * B,' and called it an ox-shoe ; so with others, 
until, in three-quarters of an hour, his knowledge of the alphabet 
had returned, and each letter wore a familiar face. At length I 
called his attention to the two letters, '•Of and *X,' and asked him 
Tvhat they spelled. Of course he did not know ; but, by pointing 
out the oxen then feeding in the door-yard, I hetped him. In this 
way I gained his attention. Learning was not a task but an 
amusement, and before bedtime the dull child was as bright as need 
be. From that night I had no difficulty. The boy is now a worthy 
man, as clever as any of his neighbors, all owilng, no doubt, to that 
cvening*s work." 

Object- teaching, or illustration from every -day life, is the wav 
to reach the youthful mind, which is incapable of comprehending 
abstractions. To employ this method properly, careful preparation 
must be made. The lack of this causes many teachers to complain 
of dullness in their pupils ; a complaint they should never utter, 
remembering the proverb, " Bad workmen only complain of their 
1 ols . ' ' — Educational Monthly . 



Appeals. — The number of appeal cases decided since the date 

of my last report is thirteen. This is a less number than during 

atiy previous year since the establishment of our school system. 

The number has diminished, year by year, since the office of County 

. Superintendent was created. — SttOe SupermtmderU'e Eeport. 
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V Compulsory Education. 

The subject of compulsory attendance at school was brought to 
the attention of the last legislature by the Assembly Committee 
on Education. No definite action was, however, recommended by 
the committee. The '* truants" and " absentees" found in our 
cities and villages is well calculated to awaken interest, for, there 
is a conviction in the public mind, that it is from these two classes, 
that our criminals are to come ; and the fearful increase of crime 
during the past few years, calls imperatively for such effort, as so- 
ciety can put forth for its own protection. 

No intelligent man will deny that the duty of the parent to pro- 
vide food and clothing for his child's body is one from which he 
should not be allowed to escape^ but no person will assert that the 
duty of providing knowledge'for the child's mind is less imperative. 
Starving a child's body is execrated, but starving his soul is per- 
mitted. But the consequences to society are far more dangerous 
. in the one case than in the other. An ignorant boy, with uncon- 
trolled passions, indolent habits and hardened heart is certain to 
become the enemy of society, and there is no duty plainer thaia 
that which self-preservation points out. Individual rights must be 
respected, but individual wrongs can claim no such immunity. 

In establishing Free Schools and supporting them by taxation. 
we pledge society to the use of all the means necessary to render 
these schools efficient, and this taxation beneficent. To ^buil<l 
school houses, and to hire teachers by public tax, and then to leave 
these school houses unoccupied and these teachers without work, 
is sheer mockery. The state assumed an obligation to secure the 
attendance of the children at school, when it decided to compel 
each citizen to pay a part of his property to support these schools. 
The State justifies its action on the ground that education is a pub- 
lic interest, but this public interest is obligatory upon every indi- 
vidual, hence, if the individual neglects his duty, or if its perform- 
ance is impossible, society should lend its aid.. To guard society 
against, the effects* of ignorance is no less a duty than to prevent 
disease or to enforce the usual sanitary regulations. 

Ex-Governor Boutwell, of Massachusetts, has well said : '* The 
only rule on which taxes can be levied justly is that the object 
sought i^ of public necessity or manifest public convenience. JX^ 
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quite often liappeas. that men of '<oar own geiulration are insensible 
^ or indifferent to the true relation of the • citizen to the cause of 
education. Some seem to imagine that t]»eir interest in schools, 
and of course their moral obligation to support them ceases with 
•the education of tJaeir own children. This is a great error. The 
public has no right, to levy a tax for the education of any particu- 
lar child, or family of children ; but its right of taxation com- 
mences when the education or plan of education is universal, and 
ceases whenever the plan is limited, or the operations of the sys- 
tem are circumscribed. No man can be taxed properly because he 
has children of his own to educate ; i^this may be a reason with some 
for cheerful payment, but it has in itself no element of a just 
principle. When, however, the people decide that education is a 
matter of public concern, .then taxation for its promotion rests 
upon the same foundation as the most important departments of 
government. As pai«©nts, we have a special interest in our child- 
ren ; as citizens, it is this, that *hey may be honest, industrious 
and effeelive in their labors. This interest we have in all child- 
ren." 

But if :it is a duty to provide schools for all, it ig a duty to see 
that all are educated. The power to compel attendance, inheres 
in society if the power of taxation ndoes. But it is not always 
^se for society to exercise a power because it possesses it. Un- 
der a government of democratic fo»ms. the sanction of public feel- 
ing is essential to the enforcement of law. Interference with in- 
dividual tights is never justified except by the demands of the pub- 
lic good. A law requiring the regular attendence of all children 
at school, and enforo^ by penalties, would be repugnant to the 
feelings of the people, ^ and is perhaps not yet demanded by the 
public good, but some legislation, authorizing cities and incorpora- 
ted villages to prevent truancy and absenteeism from school, would, 
;it is believed, be acceptable to the citizens of the State. The 
Legislature of Massachusetts, in 1862, passed an act, entitled " Ati 
act concerning truant children and absentees from school,'* which 
provides as follows : , " 

" Section 1 . Each city and town shall make all needful provis 
'ions and arrangements, concerning habitual truantg, and also Con- 
. <2erning children wandering about in the streets, or public- placete 
'^ any city or town, having no lawful occupation or bu&iness, not 



attending achool, and grawi^f «p in ignorance, between tlie age» 
of 3even and sixteen years ; and shall also make all such bylaws 
respecting such children as shall be deemed most conduciye to their 
welfare and the good order of such citj or town ; and there shall 
be annexed to such by-laws, suitable penalties, not exceeding twenty 
dollars for any one breach. 

" Section 2. Any minor convicted of being an habitual truant^, 
or any child convicted of wandering about in the streets or public 
places of any cit^ or town, having no lawful occupation or busi- 
ness, not attending school, and growing up ii^ ignorance, between ^ 
the ages of seven and sixteen years, may, at the discretion of the 
justice or court having jurisdiction of the case, instead of the fine 
mentioned in the irst section, be committed to any such institu- 
tion of instruction^- house of reformation, or suitable situation pro- 
Tided for the purpose, under the authority of the first section, for 
such time, not exceeding two years, as such, justice or court may 
determine." 

Special policemen or " truant officers" are appointed^ to whom , 
habitiiaV. truants or absentees from school are reported^ and whose 
duty it is to investigate such cases, and if need be to bring the of- 
fenders before the police court. 

The City Superintendent of the Boston City Schools, in a late 
report says, '* We have four truant officers appointed by the Mayor 
and confirmed by the Board of Aldermen, who devote their whole 
time to the business of aiding teachers ih suppressing the evil of 
truancy, and in isecuring the attendance of absentees from school. 
The services of those officers have contributed in no small degrees 
toextend the benefit of education to a large class of children who 
would otherwise have been deprived of its blessings. Indeed, the 
law which provides for the appointment of truant officers, and makes 
children not attending any school, or without any regular or law- 
ful occupation, or growing up in ignorance, between the ages of 
five and sixteen -years, liable to punishment, is now a permanent 
and indispensable element of our system of public education. 

Truant laws have been enacted and truai;it officers appointed in- 
Chelsea, Lawrence, South Danvers, N.ewton, Dedham and other 
towns of Massachusetts, and the testim<)ny in regard to their prac- 
tical operation is^uniformly favorable.— jProm. State^ Swpmtdmdent'f 
Report. 
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The Rev. Doctor Nott> 

The Rev. Dr. Eliphalet Nott, whose death occurred on th^ 
morning of January 29, was the veteran among American divines. 
He haJ nearly reached tlie end of His ninety-third year when he 
died. His life was more than coeval with that of the republic. — 
Born in the midst of the exciting events which heralded our first 
Revolution, he lived to see the close of its second-^a revolution 
more momentous than that of '76. ^ 

Dr. Nott was born June 25, 1773. For almost two- thirds of a 
century he held the position in which he di«d — the Presidency af 
Union College. He was born of English ancestry. His father, a 
merchant, had been unfortunate in business, and was unable to 
give his son the advantages which at an earlier time he might have 
done. His mother, a woman of fine culture, exercised a great in- 
fluence over his first intellectual training, and her discipline created 
' in him an ardent desire to pursue his studies to the utmost practi- 
cable extent. While still a boy his brother, the Rev. Samuel Nott, 
of Franklin, Connecticut, adopted him as a member of his own 
family, and taught him the elements of Greek and Latin. In his 
twentieth year he entered Brown University, and, after being con- 
nected with that institution for the brief period of six weeks, 
:graduated with the honor of the first degree in the arts. 

In his twenty-fourth year he was licensed to preach. In 1798, 
one year later, he accepted a call from the First Presbyterian 
'<Jhurch of Albany, where his ministry was very popular, and in 
'every way a memorable success. His celebrated sermon, in 1804, 
on the death of Hamilton, who was a personal friend of the young 
clergyman, has long ranked ^mong the best specimens of pulpit 
"eloquence in this country. 

The same year in which this sermon was delivered, and while 
Nott was only thirty-ono- years of age, he was invited to assume 
the Presidency of Union College, an institution which had had a 
oorporated existence for less than a decade, and was yet struggling 
to maintain itself. Dr. Jonathan Edwards had been the second 
President ; Dr. Nott was the fourth. Up to this time the whole 
number of graduates for nine years had been only 63. The Col- 
lege had no library or philosophical apparatus, and was embarrassed 
with debt, " Some forty students," Dr. Nott himself says in an 
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address fifty years ^afterward, " scattered orer the theii vilkge of ' 
Schenectady, meeting for educational purposes in what was then« 
cabinet-maker's shop, with a single professor^ was the whole of 
Union College," He bent himself to the work of removing all 
these disabilities and providing for th«se pressing needs. 

From this time the College progressed rapidly. Dr. Nott has 
himself been the most munificent benefactor to the institution'. 
Through his direct bounty the College will realize over half a mil- 
lion of dollars. Dr. Nott had acquired a fortune through valuable 
inventions which he had contributed to society — among which was 
that of the first anthracite coal stove ever used in this country — -■ 
and the College reaped a large harvest from his success. 

To the last of his long life Dr. Nott retaind a very large pro- 
portion of the vigor and enthusiasm which had characterized hi.^ 
early career. It was not until September, 1860, that he ceased to 
appear in the lecture-room. In 1862 he presided at the annual 
Commencement of the College. Since then his decline has been 
gradual, and death came to him as winter follows upon autumn, 
after the rich and abundant harvest of life had been fully reaped^ 



Excuses for Music. 

Music hath charms to soothe the D&yagc breast. 

In every place large enough to support a music-teacher, frequent 
petitions in relation to this artist are addressed to the heads of tho 
departments: ''Mr. Pestalozzi, may I be excused at 3 o'clock to 
take my music-lesson ?" is the usual form of the request, generally 
verbal, though some tim-es stamped with the written authority of 
a maternal hand. What shall be done? The kind heart of the 
pedagogue dislikes to refuse, and yet a sense of duty decides against 
the practice. 

Now we yield to none in our appreciation of this divine enjoy- 
ment ; with Dr. Holland, we believe that ' music is a creature of 
the skies/ and with Shakspeare, * he that is not moved with con- 
cord of sweet sounds is fit for treason, stratagems, and spoils,' — 
and yet, after all, when school and piano come in collision, school 
invariably receives our preference ; and for this reason : few of the 
pupils in our public schools have any portion of the six hours to 
spare, without withdrawing attention needed for the acquisition of 
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a •ubst&atial E^iglith )«ducation. Beaidos, » large munber of theao 
maidens who thus desire to exchaage tka fingeriag of their text- 
books for the fingering of the keys have no Yooal or instrumental 
ear, and, after spending time of school aad time, out of school all 
the years of girlhood in. drumming, o-n a Chdckering, a^yearor two 
of married lifa-amidst the cares of a.hou8ieholdy and the ^ Marches.^ 
and ^ Italian swigs' are never taken^irom the corner. She practiced 
simply to please her mother, any. how; and the big sq^re instruv 
ment henceforth will stand in the parlor for occasional young com- 
pany, or until her eldest daughter,. Anna Matilda, is old enough to 
j^o through the sam^ dubious process. Meanwhile the. conyersa- 
tions of the. household are tinctured with divers barbarisms which 
a proper knowledge of Goold Brown might correct; and little 
Johnny, being of an inquiring mind, is continually asking the rea- 
son of things which a slight acquaintance with Natural Philosophy 
could readily answer. Music, however, had called our heroine from 
school about the time these lessons should have been prepared or 
recited, iand hence the lady, at the present writing, has neither the 
skill of Thalberg nor the science of Agassiz. 

When parents insist on leave of absence for their hopefuls at. 
certain hours, the demand must doubtless be met. This preroga- . 
tive may, however, be materially limited by the teacher's suspend- . 
ing the privilege whenever the pupil's deportment or diligence 
proves unsatisfactory.— -iZZiwow Teacher. 



The Rights and Obligi^ions of TeacMrs. . 

AN IMPORTANT DECISION BY JIJDGK SANFOBD. 

''The master," says Judge Blackston, *' is in loco parentis, and has 
such B, portion of the powers of the parent committed to his charge 
as may be necessary to answer the purposes for whic?h he is em- 
ployed." 

The right. to inflict punishment, for proper cause, belongs to the 
master, the law having clothed him with that authority; and the 
question is simply in what. form,, and to what extent, it may be ad,- 
mini£;tjared by him. 
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Judge Swift, remarking upon this subject, says : '^A schoolmaster 
has a right to inflict moderate corporal punishment upon his schol- 
arsi for this id necessary for the support of good government in his 
school ; but he should reserve this as a last resort, when all other 
measures fail. He should avoid all unnecessary severity, or ex- 
treme cruelty. If all gentle and moderate measures fail, the mas- 
ter is vested wit)i the power of inflicting corporal punishinent. 
This should be dose with coolness and deliberation, not in the heat 
of passion, and with a suitable instrument ; the blows should be 
inflicted, aot on the head, but on those parts of the body wheie 
there is no danger of material injury, and with a moderation or se- 
verity proportioned to the nature of the offence, and the stubbor- 
ness of the offender."" 1 Staiftf Dig.^ 63. 

The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has held, that '' if inflict- 
ing punishment upon his. pupils, the master goes beyond the limit 
of moderate castigation, and either in the degree or mode of cor- 
rection iff^ guilty of any wyreasonable and disproporttoned violence or 
force, he is clearly liable for such excess in a criminal prosecutioa.'' 
4 Gray's R, 36. 

In North Carolina, it has been held that " a teacber will not be 
held responsible, unless the punishment be such as to occasion per- 
manent injury to the child, or be inflicted ill erely to gratify his own 
evil passions." 2 Dev. S Bae.j 366. 

This is the only case in which the court undertakea to define 
what excessive punishment is — namely, " Such as to occasion perman- 
ent injury to the child," and is not, in this regard, sustained by the 
more modern authorities. 

I refer to but a single decisiosr further, and I quote somewhat at 
length. 

In the case of Lander vs. Seaver, 32 Vennont, 124, the court used 
this language : " In determining what is a reasonable punishment, 
various considerations must be regarded, the nature of the offence, 
the apparent motive and disposition of the offender, the influence 
of his example and conduct upon others, and the sex, age, size, and 
strength of the pupil to be punished. Among reasonable persons 
much difference prevails as to the circumstances which will justify 
the infliction of punishment, and the extent to which it may pro- 
perly be administered. On account of this difference of cpinicn, 
and the difficulty which exists in determining what is a reasonable 
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j^nisbmeiit^ and the advantage which the master has by being on 
the spot, to know all the circumstances, the zzMUiner, look, tone, 
gestures, and language of the offender (which are not always easily 
described), and thus to form a correct opinion as to the necessity 
and extent of the punishment, considerable allowance should be 
made to the teacher by way of protecting him in the exercise of 
his discretion. Especially should he have this indulgence when he 
appears to have acted from good motives, and not from anger or 
malice^ Hence- the teacher is not to be held liable on the ground 
of excess of punishment, unless the punishment is clearly excessive^ 
and would be held so in the general judgment of reasonable men. 
If the punishment be thus clearly excessive, then the master should 
be held liable for such excess, though he acted from good motivep 
in inflicting the punishment, and in his own judgment considered 
it necessary, and not excessive. But if there is any reasonable 
doubt whether the punishment was excessive, the master should 
have the benefit of the doubt." 

I think, therefore, the following may safely be adopted as the 
rule: that while the master, to a certain extent, and for certain 
purposes, stands in loco parentisj and has, for sufficient cause, the 
right to inflict reasonable corporal punishment, while the pupil is 
under his charge, he must exercise a reasonable judgment and sound 
discretion in determining when to punish^ and to what extent ; but 
the punishment must not be excessive or cruel, nor inflicted for the 
purpose of gratifying private malice ar his own evil passions. 

Punishments may be severe, yet entirely reasonable ; and on the 
other hand, even moderate punishments may, under certain circura- 
Btances, be unreasonable ; but excessive and cruel punishments are 
not only unreasonable, but unlawful, and for their infliction the 
master may be held criminally responsible. 

Whether the punishment inflicted is excessive or cruel, is a ques- 
tion of fact to be determined in each particular case that may 
arise. 

In the case now under consideration, if I could find from the evi- 
dence that the injuries upon Hoban were caused by the accused, ia 
the manner and under the circumstances detailed by the boy him- 
self, I should have no hesitation in saying that the punishment in- 
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flicted was excessive and cruel, and that the master had madehitn- 
self criminally liable. 

But what are the facts as established bj the testimony ? 

On the 21st of July last, and during the regular school-hours, 
lir. Lewis, as a punishment for some supposed misdemeanor on the 
part of young Hohan, directed him to take his book and go to the 
recitation-room. (Che order was reluctantly obeyed. At the clos- 
ing «f tbe-schoal, but before the pupils had retired, he came out of 
the rt>om without permission, and was immediately ordered back by 
the teacher. The order was several times repeated, and Hoban re- 
peatedly refused to obey. Seizing two or three brushes, which 
were lying near by, with oaths and language most foul, and threats 
of violence if the teacher approached him, he dared him to come 
on, and all this in the presence of a large number of the scholars. 
Hoban is a boy of fourteen years of age, of fair size for his years, 
«nd, as it would seem, possessed of more than ordinary strength. 
It is clear, under all the circumstances, there was but one course 
for the teacher to pursue. He must vindicate his authority. It 
was necessary for the good of the school, as well as of the boy 
himself, that he should learn obediMice and submission to that 
authority. For the milder offense, a mild punishment had been in- 
flicted by sending him to the recitation-room to study by himself. 
I'or the more serious offenses, the insults to the teacher, the refusal 
to obey a proper command, the vulgar and profane language, the 
threats to kill the "teachefr if he should attempt to whip him, it 
was manifestly fitting and proper that he should receive a severer 
punishment. Mr. Lewis now approached the boy, who endeavored 
to strike him with the brushes. A struggle ensued, in which the 
teacher, notwithstanding the violent resistance of the pupil, suc- 
ceeded in pushing him into the recitation-room ; but I do not find 
that he used more force than was necessary to accomplish this 
object. 

It was during this struggle that the boy received the injurirg 
about the head and face, though I have no reason to believe that 
they were the result of blows inflicted directly by the accused . 
However this may be, the teacher was in the performance of liis 
duty, the boy was making unlawful resistance ; and I apprehend 
the law to be, that if the pupil receives 'an injury while making 
unlawful resistance to the master, who is -using ho «aore force tlian 
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complish a lawful purpose, the injury thus received is not the punish* 
ment for the excess or cri^elty of which th« master may be held 
eriminally liable. 

The boy testifies that he was struck on the head with the butt 
^n4 of a horse-whip. The fact is, no such instrument was used. 
He swears, too, jbhat he was knocked down, and afterwards lifted 
by his feet, and his head thrown against the iron support of a chair. 
This story is not only improbable, but its falsity is abundantly es- 
tablished by the testimony of other witnesses, teachers as well as 
pupils. He states, that he made use of no improper language. 
On the contrary, it appears that he was exceedingly profane and 
indecent in his remarks ; and on other material points he is so clear- 
ly in error, that I am compelled to take his whole statement with 
much allowance. 

The boy was whipped by Mr; Lewis, after getting him into the 
recitation-room, but I do not find that the whipping was either 
cruel or excessive, and though severe, taking into consideration all 
the circumstances under whiclr it was inflicted, it was not in my 
judgment unreasonable, but entirely justifiable. The accused is 
therefore discharged. — ArneriGcm Educational Monthly^ 

Note. — The above decision was upon a case brought by the State 
of Connecticut against John G. Lewis, principal of one of the pub- 
lic schools in New Haven, charging him with an assault and battery 
on one Francis M. Hoban, a pupil in the school, on the 21st day 
of July last. — Ed. 



Value of Vocal Music in Schools. — I here introduce a fact 
which has been suggested to me by my profession, and that is, that 
the exercise of the organs of the breast, by singing, contributes very 
much to defend them from those diseases to which the climate and 
other causes expose them. The Germans are seldom afflicted with 
consumption, nor have I ever known but one instance of spitting 
blood among them. ThiSy I believe, is in part occasicmed hy the strength 
■ whicfi their lungs acquire hy exorcising them fregvently in vocal miusiCf for 
this constitutes an essential branch of their education. — Dr. Rush.- 
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Teachers' WaseB. 

^0 class of* labor is so poorly paid for as teaching. It is a con- 
' ceded principle that demand fixes prices. We fail to see it in the 
wages of teachers. The demand for teaehers throughout the West 
and South is far greater than the supply. Young men and women 
are plenty who wish to teach and try to teach, but fail. There is 
a large class of these would-be teachers. Many districts will hire 
tin inefficient teacher, if he can be secured for $50, or $100, less 
than one whom they know to be an excellent and experienced 
teacher. This is not only true of the country but of towns. Good 
teachers, then, are compelled to teach for a mere pittance or move 
to other States, where their labors are better appreciated. We 
know of several of our best teachers who have recently left this 
State and gone to Missouri or California. 

A good machinist receives from $80, to $150, pet month ; stone- 
masons and carpenters from $50, to $100 ; clerks from $50, to 
$200 ; miners $45 ; wood-sawyers, (if they can saw one cord per 
day), $50 ; the average wages for teachers is only $36, for males, 
-and $22, for females. It is a great shame. The inducements for 
young men to fit themselves for teachers is poor indeed, and there 
is no wonder that there are so few professional teachers ; the wond- 
er is that there are so many. There are many teachers that have 
spent seven and eight years of hard study after leaving the com- 
mon school, and* from $1000, to $3000 in money, in obtaining an 
education. It is truly poor encouragement to such as these to 
know that men with nothing invested, and no recommendation but 
muscle, receive greater compensation :than they. Just so long as 
unskilled labor and labor requiring noncapital except time spent in 
acquiring a trade, and even then but two or three years, command 
'i^etter pay our American youths will resort to those trades that 
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" pay best," for in America there is no aristocracy of labor ; but 
money ! money I. is the cry, it matters little how it is obtained. 

Quack physicians we despise and shun ; unskilled artisans look 
in rain for employment ; a lawyer, who understands not his pro- 
fession, whistles for his clients ; but the young man who teaches 
three months in a year merely for the money to help him along^ 
tising this most important of alt professions simply as a stepping- 
stone to some other profession or occupation has no difficulty in 
getting employment ; as an only requirement he must answer a few 
questions which a child of fourteen ought to be able to answer. 
When will this end ? Only when teachers are encouraged by suit- 
able compensation. The State is about to establish Normal Schools 
for the especial education of teachers, but we anticipate that the 
attendance will be very irregular (especially of males), and but 
few will complete the prescribed course unless some inducement is 
held out as to better pay. California pays her male teachers $76, 
and her female teachers $60, per month. If she does not have 
better teachers than any other State in the Union, the reason is 
that distance and expense prevent the better class from migrating 
thither ; but from what we learn the schools of that State are of- 
ficered by better teachers and are in a more flourishing condition 
than schools in other new States. In many States, the wages of 
teachers have been increased 50 per cent, since the war ; even this 
is small enough and is not in proportion with the increase in price 
of other things consumed by the teacher. While the State is mak- 
ing bountiful provision for the education of teachers, we hope th© 
people will make some effort. to support and preserve them. Teaeh- 
erp neyer get rich from their profession; they simply live, and in- 
stead of traveling during their vacations to recreate the mind and 
body, they a-re forced to go into the workshop or on to the famv 
or quietly remain at home and amuse themselves with the dish-cloth 
and broom. We hope for a reformation, but unless it come wft 
shall feel like inciting teachers to a revolution. 



'< If your hands cannot be usefully employed, attend to the euN 
tivation of your mind/* 



r 
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The following subjects were disouased at the last annual meetr 

mg of the Indiana State Teachers' Association : " A Course of 
Study for Common Schools;" " The Political and Social Relations 
of Teachers ;" *' The Practicability of Cultivating Taste and the 
Arts in the Public Schools ;" " A State Befonn School ;" " Mode 
of inspiring pupils with Enthusiasm in Study, and cultivating 
Habits of Self-Reliance ;" " The Teacher's "Work, and the Relatiou 
of the Study of Nature to that Work ;" " The Study and Teach- 
ing of Physiology in Schools ;" " The Teacher m?iy be a Man ;" 
** Some of the Causes of Failure in Teaching ;" " What are some 
of the Duties and Privileges of Parents ;" The Association earnest- 
ly request the aid of their delegation in Congress in the passage of 
the measure establishing a National Bureau of Education. 



Notice. — Copies of the proceedings of the late session of the Na- 
tional Teachers' Association, held at Harrisburg, in August last, 
can be procured by addressing James Cruikshank, L. L. D., of 
Albany, New York, chairman of the committee of publication. 
Price 50 cts. 

We would advise all teachers to procure a copy, if for no other 
purpose than to secure the valuable article on '^ Object Teaching** 
by Prof. Greene. 



National Teachers' Abbociation. — The meeting of the Nation* 
AL Tkachebs' Association will be held at Indianapolis, in the State 
of Indiana, commencing on the 15th of August. Full programmes 
will be published in due time. All educational journals are request* 
ed to copy this notice. 

J. P. WiOKEBSHAM, President. 



A Child's faith in his teacher is well illustrated by the following 
incident : " A little boy, disputing with his sister on some subject,*' 
^Lclaimed, '< It is true^ foif teacher says so ; and if she safs 8^, it 
iM so, if ain*t so." 



A Teacher KHIed by his. PupH. 

The following tragic circumstance happened in St. Omer, De- 
catur Co., Ind. Mr. Franklin Pierce, Principal liad occasion to 
reprove William Favors, a pupil in tlie Primary Department, on 
Friday morning, tte 2d of February. William cursed his teacher 
and in the afternoon, with two of his brothers^ brought rocks, 
and clubs, secreting them in their desks, swearing vengeance on 
the teacher, should he attempt to correct any of them. Mr. Pierce 
had an interview with the father of the boys, who was v^ry inso- 
lent. Mr. Pierce said the boy must apologize to the school or the 
parent must punish him or he (Pierce) would. Mr. Favors took 
his children from the school, but they returned on Wednesday the 
7th inst. Mr. Pierce with two switches went to the room where 
William was and told him he must acknowledge that he had done 
wrong. William denied bringing rocks and clubs to school, but it 
being praved by the whole school, Mr. Pierce said he would correct 
him for lying also ; he struck him over the shoulders, and William 
snatching the switch struck his teacher with his fist. While the 
two were struggling, Harvey Favors, seizing a stick of wood, 
twenty-five inches long and weighing fourteen pounds, struck Mr. 
Pierce upon the side of the head -, he fell but was caught up ; some 
citizens arriving he was advised to go to his boarding place. He 
walked two hundred yards and seemed perfectly conscious. Not- 
withstanding he received medical attention, he died in five hours. 
The right side of his skull was found to be broken. The murderer 
on arriving home told his mother he -^^ had settled it." He is now 
in jail awaiting his triaL The teacher was a young man of ex- 
emplary character, beloved by his pupils and friends. The funeral 
was a sorrowful occasion to all, particularly to the parents of the 
deceased; who were present from a neighboring town. A resolu- 
tion was passed by the citizens ^expelling the Favors family from 
the school forever. Parents should take warning from this sad 
tragedy, and learn to apj^reciate the worth .of home government. 



Motto of Lord Bacon, " Inveniam viam aut faciam." I will find 
a way of make one. 



QMleral Intelligence. 

Miss ^Iabia Mitchell has been appointed Professor 6f Astro n> 
f>m7 in the Yassar Female College, Poukeepsie, KT. Y. 

Maryland. — The County Commissioners recei'v^e compensation 
for their services and ' are liable to removal for neglect of duty. 
The School Officers are all appointed which prevents the election 
of inexperienced men throrugh partisan influence. 

Canada. — Hereafter the appropriation from the school fund will 
be withheld from those schools which use American Geographies 
after those now -in use shall be worn out. This is a " cut" direct. 

Colleges. — Tsa Wisconsin there are nine Colleges and Universi- 
ties — just eight too many. In a State of this size one College is 
enough. We always find the best Colleges where there are the 
largest number of students and Professors. A Professor can not 
successfully attend to but one department at a time. 

Chicago. — Teachers who tire absent less than two weeks consec- 
utively, by reason of sickness, lose no pay thereby. 

Michigan Univbksity. — The whole number of students is 1207, 
•divided as fojlowsi Department of Science, Literature, and the 
Arts — Seniors, 44 ; Juniors, 53 ; Sophomores, 78 ; Freshmen, 90 ; 
'in Select Courses, 24 — total 289. Students in Higher Chemistry, 
71 ; Department of Medicine, 463 ; Department of Law, 384. The 
Faculty comprises 32 Professors and Instructors. 

The Roll of Honor of ihe University embraces 769 names, re- 
presenting all ranks from private to Major-General. The Alumni 
have taken measures to erect a monumental building to the memory 
of those who went forth at their country's call. The corner stone 
of the building is to be laid next Commencement. 

Chicago. — The whole number of pupils enrolled for Dec. 1865, 
was 16,079, an increase of 1,296 over Dec. 1864. Not only are 
the school-rooms in use crowded, but hundreds of children are de- 
barred from school privileges and resort' to the streets for an educa- 
tion preparatory to a course at the Reform School and the Peni* 
tentiary. The number of pupils to each teacher is 70» Tho 
** Queen City'' of the West must look to her laurels. 
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West Virginia. — For various reasons this new State is regard^ 
<»d with especial interest. The State Superintendent, Hon. W. 
R. White, is evidently indefatigable in his labors in behalf of the 
free school system. Teachers are encouraged in various ways to 
perfect themselves in their profession. In the Amended School 
Laws, good moral character is made the basis of requirements. 
The grading of certificates is thus provided for:- "County Super- 
intendents shall grade the certificates granted, according to the- 
following scheme, numbering them according to the merits of the 
applicant from one to five, number three shall be the medium be- 
tween a very good and an indifferent teacher ; number one, a very 
good teacher — accomplished in every respect ,- number two a good 
teacher ; number three, medium ; number four, below medium ; 
number five, indifferent. A number five certificate shall never be 
granted more than once. If upon a second* examination, the ap-^ 
plicant is not entitled to a higher grade, no certificate shall be 
granted. A number four certificate shall not be granted more than, 
twice in succession to the same applicant. When any teacher has 
received three number one certificates, he shall be entitled to re- 
ceive from the County Superintendent a recommendation to th-e 
8tate Superintendent for examination, and if found worthy, the 
State Superintendent shall grant him a professional certificate, 
which is valid during the life-time of the holder unless revoked for 
immorality or disloyalty J' 

DABTMOtTTH CoLLEGE is ih a flourishing condition. The new 
President, Asa D. Smith, is untiring in his efforts to advance her 
interests. Ten scholarships have been founded during the year 
1865, with an income of $70, each. Speakers at Commencement 
are no longer chosen by lot but by merit, which is a decided im- 
provement, as it furnishes a powerful incentive to exertion. . Sever- 
al endowments have been made to the College. A gymnasium ir 
to be erected and the Alumni are raising money for a new building^ 
to be called Alumni Hall, one room of which is to be a Memorial 
Hall, for flags, paintings, etc. They are also raising money with 
which to erect a monument to the sons of Dartmouth whp hav» 
given their lives to their country, 

. The EoU of Honor embraces two hundred akd sevbntt, repre^ 
j^nting all grades from a private to a Major-OeneraL 
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Iowa Ukiysbsitt has a Classical and Scientific course », Connect- 
ed with it is a successful Normal School and a preparatory school. 
Whole numher of students for the past term is 500, 

Habyard College has 513 undergraduates and resident gradu- 
ates. The Freshman Class numbers 126, being an increase of 37 
over last year. 

Yale Collaqe. — The Freshman Class numbers 158, an unusual- 
ly large class. 

Antioch CoLLEas hM received large endowments. 

Michigan Tbaoheb. — The Teacher commenced operations la&t 
October, is published at Niles, Michigan. William H.. Payne is Ed- 
itor. It is printed by Horton & Leonard, Chicago. 

Fbee Schools were established in Boston in 1835, in Rhode Islaml 
in 1791. 



Twelfth Annual Session of the Illinois State Teachers*' 
Association. 

The Association met at Joliet, Tuesday, Dec. 26th, 1865, and 
was called to order by the Pesident, Mr. S. M. Etter, of Kewaner. 
Hon. Newton Bateman offered the following resolution which was 
adopted : 

Whebeas, republican institutions can find permanent safety only 
upon the basis of the universal intelligence of the people ; and 
whereas the great disasters wliich have afflicted the nation and des- 
olated one-half its territory are traceable in a great degree to the 
abseitce- of common schools and general education ; therefore, 

Eesolvedf That the time has come when these self-evident truths 
should be recognized by the immediate establishment of a National 
Bureau of Education as a co-ordinate branch of the government ; 
that the expediency of imposing some educational test as the basis 
of suffrage throughout the whole country demands the serious at- 
tention of Congress ; and that Mr. Edwards, Principal of the Nor- 
mal University, be appointed to present the views of this body to 
^he corresponding bodies of Michigan and Indiana, now in session^ 
»nd ask their concurrence, in order to bring our joint influence to 
Ibesr as speedily snd effectually as possible upon our Repres^ntsr 
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tives at Washington, and that we (vrill unite with them to preseAi 
our views to the RepresentatLTes of the three States. 

Addresses were read upon the subjects : 

" The Requisites of a Good Teacher." " Good Reading ; How 
to Teach it," " Prafesaional Enthusiasm-" "The State Teachers' 
Association and its. Mission." " Relation of the District School to 
the College." •" Township System of Schools." 

An interesting lecture was read by Hon. J. L. Pickard,^ entitled 
'' Bird's eye Views." 

The following rules were given for the direction of the teacher : 

1. Never attempt to teach what you do not understand. 

2. Never tell a child what you can make him tell you. 

3. Never gi^e a piece of information without asking for it again. 

4. Never use a hard word when an easy one will answer as well. 
-5. Never give a lesson without a clear view of its need. 

'6. Never.give an unnecessary command, or one you do not mean 
to have obeyed. 

7. Never permit a ehild to remain in school without something 
to do, or a motive for doing -it. 

5. H. White, of Chicago, was elected President and Albert 
Stetson, of Bloomington, Secretary of the neatt meeting. 

From the account of the Association given by the Illinois Teacher 
we should judge that the occasion was interesting and highly pro- 
:fitable to all present. 



Books Recommended by State Siiperiiitendent. 

The following books are recommended by the State Superinteud- 
' cnt : Reading Books — McGuffey's, Parker and Watson's, Sanders' 
v,Union, and Wilson's School and Family Readers. 

Arithmetics— Stoddard's Intellectual, Ray's, Davies or Robinson's 
Practical, and Ray's Higher. 

Geographies — ^Warren's Geographical Charts, Mitcheirs Outline 
Maps, White's Class Book of Geography, (designed to accompany 
Ahe Outline Maps), McNally's, Mitchell's and the Comprehensive 
•Oeography, (Shaw and Allen). 

Grammars — Kerl's Common School, Greenela and Brown's* 

Algebras— Ray's. 
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Books for Teachers — ^Barnardls Papers for the Teacher, Page's 
Theory and Practice of Teaching, Emerson's School and School- 
master, Calkin's Object Lessons, Lewis' Gymnastics, Herbert Spen- 
cer on Education, Johonnot's Country School Houses and Wells^ 
Graded Schools. 



Abithmetical Questions. — " A. Corporal and Priitate reconnoit- ^ 
ering, — the former has 6 loaves of bread and the latter 4,^7^«re met 
by a Lieutenant who says, * 1^ you will let me partake with you I 
will pay well for what I eat.* . They share the bread equally and 
the Lieutenant gives them a watch worth ten dollars. 

The Corporal wishes to know how much he ought to give the 
Private and keep the watch." 

The following proMem we find ill the Illinois- Teacher and we 
would be very glad to see a solution of it: 

An urn contains 20 balls, each one white or black, but which i» 
not known. Drawings are made at random from this urn, after 
each of which the ball is replaced. The first five drawings are 
white. Required, the probability that the next two drawings will 
be white. 

Find the value of x from the equation 4 

X^ «»r 5 

Clark^s School Visitor. 
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BOOK NOTICES, 

Objeot Lessons. — Sjstematic Instruction in Composition and Ob- 
ject. Lessons, by Lilienthal & Allyn, Published bj Sabgent, 
Wilson & Hinkle, Cincinnati : 

This is a useful little book, and is designed for teachers and 
pupils. The object of the work is to elicit thought. It does not 
confine the pupil to any text-book, b^t seeks to acquaint him with 
the world at large, with which man must always come in contact. 
Tfee first qliestion — "Give ihe names of several things in the 
school-room," and others of like character, are designed for young- 
er pupils. It proceeds with colors,* materials, numbers, qualities, 
actions, etc., of persons and things. In the latter part of the book 
are added exercises in letter-writing and various kinds of business 
ipapers which are designed for pupils who complete their education 
in District or Intermediate Schools. A copy for e:taminatioD can 
be had by sending 20 cents to the publishers. 

Robinson's Test Examples, Published by Ivison, Phinnky, Blaze- 
MAN & Co, 

A book of examples promiscuously arranged, without answers, 
designed to test the pupil's judgment. The examples are mostly 
new and practical, and we find the book very convenient in exam- 
inations of classes, also at daily recitations. It is convenient for 
Superintendents, from which to select examples fox use in th« ex- 
amination of teachers. 

Clark's School Visitor. — A Day School Monthly for children, 7S 
cents per annum, J. W. Daugaday, Publisher, Philadelpeia. 
An excellent little paper for children, containing choice original 

articles — Poetry, Dialogues, etc., also Rebuses, Puzzles and Music, 

No family should fee without it. 

The Atlantic Monthly. — Marth and April numbers have Articles 

of unusual interest. 

The Account of an Amazonian Picnic by Mrs. Agassiz, in the 
March number, is read with interest by all. We are waiting im- 
patiently for further news from the expedition of Prof. Agassiz^ 
now engaged in scientific explorations in one of the finest countries 
on the Globe. 
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WiUiam H. McGuffey. 

WiLLmv H|i McGuPFEY, D.D,y LL.D., is the son of a Scotch 
P^resbjterian farmer, and was born in Washington county, Pennsyl-* 
vania, in t,}ie year 1800. . -During the first eighteen years of hia life 
he enjoyed no adyantagea of education beyond what werQ afforded 
by the rude chools which the frugal country people were able to 
^!|i^staiiv^d lining the winter Bptonths. When William was still a child^, 
"^TRber removed to TruBabull couutyy Ohio, and ^establishipd'teia 
in/^*«ito a lo^ cabin, on a small tract of land which he had' recent- 
^^.^^^mrchased, the country for miles around being yet an unbroken 
forest. Here William ei;igaged with ardor in the labors of open- 
ing a farm in the woods, but never allowed inanual labor to dull his 
desire for intellectual improvement. In the intervals ©f farm-« 
work he improved every opportunity of gaining knowledge — feor- 
rowitig books wherever they were to be had, and occasionally, and 
at irregular intervals, obtaining an hour's instructions from the 
clergyman of the neighborhood. When about * eighteen years of 
age, he began the study of Latin withhorrmoeddoeksy an<^ used to 
walk (onc€ a week) a distance of several miles to the house of the 
country ckrgyman to recite the lessons^ which h^ had prepared in 
the brief intervals of hi» daily toiL 

His father being too poor to aid him in acquiring an education, 
William began the business of teaching bo soon as he could t 
spared from t^e l^rm, and in this way. sastained himself un4il 1^ • 
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was able to graduate, which he did with distinguished honorj at th^ 
age of twenty-five, at Washington College, Pennsylvania, then un- 
der the Presidency of the great and good man, Andrew W^lie, 
D.D., subsequently for many years President, of the University of 
Indiana at Bloomington. So high was Mr. McGuffey^s reputation 
for scholarship, and such a reputation had he already acquired as a 
teacher, that upon his graduation he was immediately elected to tire 
Chair of Ancient Languages in the Miami University at Oxford, 
Ohio. In this chair he continued for seven years, noted for the ac- 
curacy of his learning and the thoroughness of his teachings. 

In 1829 he was called to the ministry of the Presbyterian Church , 
in which he has contiued to labor ever since, but generally without 
having any pastoral charge. In 1832 he was transferred to the 
Professorship of Moral Philosophy in the same University. 

In 1836 he was elected to the Presidency of the Cincinnati Col- 
lege, which in that year was re-organized, with a most distinguish- 
ed faculty, embracing names already eminent in tht depsftrtmehts 
of Law, Medicine, and Letters ; among which may be mentioned 
Doctors Drake and Gross, of the Medical Faculty, the latter bein<r 
the celebrated surgeon who has so long been a resident of Phil a 
delphia ; Edward D. Mansfield^ LL.D.j the statistician and stat^ 
man ; and Judge Walker and Wright of the Law-School ; and 
late General 0. M. Mitchel, the astronomer and soldier, an^'; * : 
fessors Telford and Drury in the Academy Faculty. Tob«- 
at the head of such a galaxy of brilliant men was a high U 
to the eminence which Mr. McGufFey had already atta: 

While in the Presidency of the Cincinnati College , 
the degrees of Doctor of Divinity and Doctor of La ?^ %, 

Universities, Eastern as well as Western. 

In 1839 he was elected to the Presidency of the Ohio U.-w , 

at Athens. In 1845 he resigned his position at Athens, an- ac- 
cepted the Chair of Moral Philosophy and Political Economy in 
the University of Virginia.- 

From the year 1829 to the present time Dr. McGuffey has, in 
addition to discharging the onerous duties of the different chairs 
which he has occupied, been laborious and incessant in the duties 
of the ministry, aiding and building up feeble churches, preaching 
generally twice every Sabbath ; and has rendered signal service to 
the cause of Education by le.ctures and addresses in all parts of th^ 
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United States, but chieflj in the States of Ohio, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Virginia. But the labor by which his name has become 
most widely known has been the preparation of the 'Eclectic 
Series* of Readers. His attention having been strongly directed 
to the d-efects in existing school-books, he availed himself of his 
:first leisure, while in the Chair of Languages in Miami University, 
to endeavor to supply what he had felt to be a great want. Tak- 
ing in his own house a class of very young children, he led them 
step by step, for ^veral years, beginning with the alphabet, noting 
all that their progress indicated or their mistakes and difficulties 
suggested, and preparing and modifying the lessons as the necessi- 
ties o*f the young mind required ; and fimm ihui protracted study 
grew the * Eclectic Series* of reading-booka, ao familiar in common- 
school instruction during the last twenty-five years. 

Dr. McGuffey is still in the prime of his intellectual life, tk^d is 
distinguished as a clear, original and vigorous thinker, and an im- 
pressive speaker. He makes no show of oratory, but in lucid 
statement, feiicitotis illustration, and 'cogent lo^ic, he has few 
equals in any profession. — Clark^s School YiaH^. 



What's in a Name? 



Much, if the name is a title. The common theory of equality 
is to be a little better than one*s neighbors ; the jpractice, to let 
them see it or feel it in some indirect way. Tattooing and barbaric 
trappings are out of fashion-^---even uniforms are considered as in 
good taste for every -day use ; but a man can wear a title at all 
hours. The word governor, or judge, or general, goes before him 
a herald, proclaiming his superiority over non-governors, non-judges, 
and non-generals. The world does homage— mildly, if you choose, 
but still agreeably— when it addresses him by his title. Although 
there is no legal-tender act to oblige us to take men for more than 
they are worth, we are apt to accept them at first sight at the val- 
uation they put upon themselves. To many people it does not 
much matter what the title is. Captain Owen saw a naked negro 
potentate on the West Coast who wore, for the likeness of a king- 
ly crown, a castaway tin can labeled *' concentrated gravy." The 
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monarch had adopted the two uoknawn words as an additional titf at 
of honor. Civilization has not entirely extirpated th« sayag^ ele- 
ment in the white people. Yeiy manj are willing to stick a fealh- 
er in their caps without considering too cnrionslj its color, or the 
hird whence it came. After four years of grim war, indiyiduala 
who have never been under fire may be found sporting militia titles 
in the face of men who won the same nominal rank at the risk of 
their lives. 

Akin to this first * infirmity of noble mines' is the love of fine 
names. A great many persons who are ab^ve their business ov 
their position in life seem to believe in the efficacy of a practice 
described by John Quincy Adams, in two linos of a. s<]^ttib he ki off 
against Jefferson : 

** And if we cannot alter tfaingv. 

By Jove ! we'll change their names, »ir." 

Smith thinks he has undergone a transformation when he writes? 
it Smythe. A waiting-woman generally gives her daughter some^ 
if not all, of the Carolinas and Wilhelminas of Goldsmith^s Mis* 
Skeggs. Silly little girls, who were unfortunately christened Susa» 
©r Dolly by their Brown or Jones papas, engrave on their cards 
Miss SiisieH. Blown or Miss Dollie C. Jones, and are happier i» 
consequence. And Brown and Jones, as soon as they have bought 
and built near Tubby Hook or Dobb's Ferry, try to get the old 
historical appellation changed tolnwood or Glendale. Fitness and 
meaning are lost sight of for the sake of a fine name. The Eng- 
lish words for every-day occupations are scornfully thrown aside 
by the aspiring fellows once designated by them.. Every shop is a 
jitore ; costermongers are grocers ; peddlers, merchants ; haberdash- 
ers, furnishers ; dressmakers, modistes ; and if you should say 
* slops' to a * dealer in ready-made clothing,* he would knock yoa 
down. At first, no doubt, every body feels bigger and better for 
their brevet rank ; but in times the new words sink^down to the 
real state of things ; then, as with paper money when it depreci- 
ateS) a new issue is required to purchase the same amount of con- 
sideratiouy and the next best word in the vocabulary is seized upon, 
without reference to etymology, so that in the end nothing is gained. 
When magnificence of phraseology is allied to meanness of fact, 
the mescdliance does not ennoble the fact. A servant is none the 
kas a servant when he is called a * help j' neither his wages nor hi* 
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«ocifti position is higher. It is really to no purpose that we have 
raised the score of our daily talk an octave to express this pinch- 
l>eck ambition. We speak in superlatives like women. Nothing 
«an be said simply, and circus play -bills will become the standard 
«f the language, unless we can create a new office— Commissioners 
of Phflology, — ^whose duty k shall be to seize upon all words and 
plirases that have strayed, and to return th^n to their original 
meanings. 

The teachers of the generation now undergoing schooling ought 
to be such commissioners. The infirmity of fine words and fine 
writing springs from an uncultivated taste and half an education. 
There is no subject outside of morals — if indeed it be outside of 
morals, as it is in a certain sense a violation of truth — on which 
instruction, line upon line^ and prec«pt upon precept, is more need* 
ed in our schools than the duty of all to speak and write simply ; 
to call things by their right names, and not to be above their busi- 
ness 

* Professor', is losing caste rapidly. Their are professors of chir* 
•opody and palmistry ; Professor Anderson amused thie public with 
his tricks, and Professor Hanlon demonstrates the flying trapeze. 
The title will soon be unworthy of the dignity of the teachers of 
youth. To what new appellation will they be driven ? Instructor, 
tutor, schoolmaster, preceptor, pedagogue, are all old and objec- 
tionable. They will have to apply for a name to those ingenious 
neologists, the inventors of cosmetics ; or else adopt the plan re- 
commended by Lakanal, in his report on education to the French 
Convention — of wearing around their necks a medal with the in- 
scription : ^'Tout instructeur est un ^ere." Louis Blanc, in his 
^History of Ten Years,' speaks with enthusiasm^of the 'glorious 
age' that gave birth to such noble ideas. We may live to see them 
extending to the * setting sun.' — The Nation. 
• 



Education is to be regarded as one of the most important means 
of eradicating the germs of pauperism from the rising generation, 
and of securing, in the minds and in the morals of the paople, tfte 
best protection for the instiMticns of sociOy.-^EngliA Seport to Home De- 
partfnentt 
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Ye Pedagogue. 



▲ BALLAD. 



Bigbt learned is ye Pedagogae, 

Fulle apt to reade and spelle, 
And eke to teache ye parts of speeche^ 

And strap ye urchins well. 

For as 't is meete to soake ye feete 

Ye ailing head to mende, 
Ye younker's pate to stimulate, 

He beats ye other ende. 

Bight lordly is ye Pedagogue 

As any turbaned Turke ; 
For well to rule ye District Schoole 

It is no idle worke. 

For oft Rebellion lurketh there 

In breaste of secrete foes, 
Of malice fulle, in waite to pulle 

Ye Pedagogue his nose I 

Some times he heares, with trembling fears. 

Of ye ungodly rogue 
On mischief bent, with felle intent 

To lioke ye Pedagogue ! 

And if ye Pedagogue be smalle, 

When to ye battell led. 
In such a plight, God sende him mightft 

To break ye rogue his heade ! 

Daye after daye, for little paye, • 

He teacheth what he can, 
And bears ye yoke, to please ye folke 

And ye committee*man. 

Ah ! many crosses hath he borne, 

And many trials founde, 
Ye while he trudge ye district through^ 

And boarded ro«nde and rounde I 
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Ah ! many a steake hath he deyoured 

That, by ye taste and si^ht, 
Was in disdane, 't was very plaine» 

Of Daye his patent righte I 

I'ulle solemn is ye Pedagogue 

Among ye noisy churls, 
Yet other while he hath a smile 

To give ye handsome girls ; 

And one, — ^ye fayrest mayde of all,-^ 

To cheere his wayning life, 
Shall be, when Springe ye flowers shall bringe, 

Te Pedagogue his wife ! J. 0. SaXM, 



National Association of Scliool Superintendents. 

A meeting of this body, which is composed of the school super- 
intendents of the different States and leading cities, was held in 
Washington, D; C, on the 6th, 7th and 8th days of February, 
1866. Rev. Birdsey G. Northrop, State Agent of the Board of 
Education of Massachusetts, was President, and Hon. L. Van Bok- 
kelen, State Superintendent of Public Schools of Maryland, Sec- 
retary, and Capt. Wm. Mitchell, Superintendent of the Schools 
of Columbus, Ohio, Assistant Secretary. Nine State Superintend- 
ents and the Superintendents of several cities in different parts of 
the country were present. The delegates from Ohio were E. E. 
White, Commissioner of Common Schools; Col. D. F. DeWolf, 
Superintendent of Schools, Toledo; M. F. Cowderly, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Sandusky ; and Wm. Mitchell, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Columbus. Supt. Harding, of Cincinnati, had 
made every preparation to attend, but was prevented by illness. 

The Association was cordially welcomed by Mayor Wallach. 
Senior Sarmiento, Minister of the Argentine Republic to the Uni- 
ted States, and the pioneer laborer in the field of general education 
in the South American Republics, was present, and, upon invitation 
of the President, made a brief address. He alluded in broken Eng- 
lish, to the fact that his country was the friend of the United 
States, and that the first city hereafter founded was to bear the 
name of the martyred Lincoln. He also stated that the Republics 
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of Soath America were moring in tbe great work 6f establishing 
school sjf terns similar to those of this countrj. Snch^sjstems 
were now in practical operation in Chili, Bnehos Ajres, and St. 
Johns. He was present at the different sessions of the Associa- 
tion, and evinced the deepest interest in the proceedings. 

Messrs. Hosford, of Michigan, DeTVolf, of Ohio, and Hubbard, 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, were appointed a committee on 
business. 

A brief, but valuable paper on School Statistics, was read by 
Hon. C. R. Coburn, State Superintendent of Common Schools of 
Pennsylvania. He submitted, in conclusion, a series of resolutions, 
affirming that the interests of education demanded a uniform basis 
of statistics in the different States ; that without such a basis it is 
impossible to compile tables comparing educational results ; and 
that for the purpose of securing such uniformity a National Bureau 
of Education should be established. 

The resolutions were adopted, and a committee, consisting of 
Messrs. J. S. Adams, of Vermont, Coburn, of Pennsylvania, and 
White, of Ohio, was appointed to prepare blank statistical forms 
with instructions, for the use of State school departments in re- 
porting, in addition to their usual tables, a few items to serve as a 
basis for comparing the results attained in the different States. 

A committee, consisting of Messrs. Cowdery, of Ohio, Hubbard, 
of Massachusetts, and Doty of Michigan, was appointed to make a 
report at the next meeting on School Statistics in Cities. 

Hon. L. Van Bokkelen, of Maryland, read a paper on the " Prac- 
ticability of Greater Uniformity in the School Systems of the Dif- 
ferent States.*' He held that a difference in topography and in 
civil organization made complete uniformity impracticable . Among 
the agencies for securing greater uniformity, Normal Schools and 
a National Bureau of Education were named. In the free and full 
discussion of the paper which followed, attention was chiefly given 
to one topic — namely, the different classes of school officets neces- 
sary to administer successfully a State school system. Hon. Mr. 
Coburn, of Pennsylvania, stated that county supervision was the 
lever by means of which the school system of that State had been 
elevated and vitalized. He gave a full account of the practical 
working of the system. Hon. Newton Bateman, State Superin- 
tendent of Illinois, said that county supervision was the " right 
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«irm" of thedr school eystefia. On motion of Mr. White^ of Ohio, 
the following resolution was unanimouslj adopted : 

" Resolved J That tliree classes of school officers, namelj, town- 
ship or district hoards of education, county superintendents, and a 
State superintendent) are essential to the highest success of a 
State system of comftion schools ; and, further, that the successful 
management of graded schools in cities and towns requires efficient 
local supervision and direction." 

During the discussion, the township system was strongly com- 
mended by several speakers. Mr. Northrop declared that the sub- 
district feature of the Massachusetts system was " evil arid only 
.evil" and was last passing away. Mr. Hosford, of Michigan, and 
Mr. Bateman, of Illinois, bore similar testimony, while the super- 
intendents of those States in which the township plan had been 
tried, declared it to be satisfactory and successful. 

On Wednesday afternoon the members of the Association paid 
tlieir respects in a body to President Johnson. He received them 
with great cordiality, and bade them a God-speed in their great 
work. He alluded to his own want of early education, and express- 
ed the earnest hope that the advantages of school instruction 
would soon be extended to every child in the country. He regard- 
ed education as an interest of great national importance. The in- 
terview was a very pleasant one. 

On "Wednesday evening a paper was read by E. E. White, of 
Ohio, on a National Bureau of Education. It opened with a brief 
discussion of the necessity of universal education as the founda- 
tion of universal sovereignity ; and in view of the ignorance of 
the great body of the people that occupy one-half of the national 
territory, the inquiry was raised, " What ought the General Gov- 
ernment to do to assist in making education both universal and 
efficient ?" Three plans were specified : 

1 . The Government may establish and maintain throughout its 
territory a national system of education. 

2. It may, by Congressional legislation, enforce the mairitenanc* 
of a common school system upon every State. 

3. It may, by conditional appropriations, and by a system of 
^general inspection and encouragement through the agency of. a 
National Bureau of Education, indv4se each State to maintain an 
efficient school system. 

The first plan was deemed to be too wide a departure from the 
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fettled educational policy of the countrj to foe oommancled. Th^ 
Government should, however, undertake, for a time, the education 
of the freedmen. The second plan could onlj be justified on the 
ground of public necessity in a great national crisis. The belief 
was expressed that the third plan would prove efficient, and the 
manner in which conditional grants or appropriations would secure 
and foster school systems in the different States, was pointed out. 
The influence which a National Bureau of Education would ex- 
ert upon the schools of the country, was shown by a full. analysis 
of the duties of such a department. It was urged that it should 
have no official control of the school authorities of the several 
States. Its function should be to quicken and inform rather than 
to direct and control. 

The subject was further discussed by ex-Gov. Boutwell, of Mass- 
achusetts, and Hon, Mr. Patterson, of New Hampshire, membera 
of the House of Representatives, and others, who took strong 
ground in favor of the proposed Bureau, 

On motion of Mr. Adams, of Vermont, White was requested 
to embody the substance of his paper in a memorial to Congress, 
and to send copies of the same to each State Superintendent far 
circulation for signatures. A committee of three, consisting of 
Messrs. White, of Ohio, Bateman, of Illinois, and Adams, of Ver- 
mont, was appointed to memorialize Congress immediately. 

On Thursday, a paper was read by Hon, Mr, Harrison, State 
Superintendent of Schools of New Jersey, upon the *• Defects of 
our State Systems of Schools," and also another by Hon. Newton 
Bateman, of Illinois, on the " Leading, Features of a Model State 
School System." Mr. Bateman's paper was lengthy and exhaust- 
ive. He specially urged the necessity of religious instruction and 
the study of the principles of civil government. 

Mr. Fisk, Superintendent of the Freedmen*8 Schools of North 
Carolina ; Mr. Payne, Superintendent of the Freedmen's School 
in Bast Virginia, and Mr. Chase, of Richmond, gave interesting 
and encouraging accounts of the progress of education in their 
Several fields of labor. 

A resolution was adopted, calling the attention of Gen. Howard, 
Commissioner of the Freedmen's Bureau, to the importance of e»« 
iablishing training schools for colored teachers. 
. On motion of Col. DeWolf, of Ohio, all friends of education in 
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iha South wtre invited to a4^teiid the ineetings of the Nationiil 
Sdaeational Assooiations of the ensuing season. 

Mr. Cowderj, of Ohio, chairman of the committee on resolutions, 
reported a series of excellent resolutions, which were unanimously- 
adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Doty, of Michigan, a committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Doty, DeWolf, and Sears, of New Jersey, was appointed 
to report at the next meeting a plan for organizing and superin- 
tending city public schools. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : Presi- 
dent, Birdsey Grant Northrop, of Massachusetts ; Vice President, 
Charles B. Coburn, of Pennsylvania ; Corresponding Secretary, 
G. W. Hoss, of Indiana ; Recording Secretary, L. Van Bokkelen, 
of Maryland ; Treasurer, Duane Doty, of Michigan. 

It was voted that the next meeting of the Association be held 
at Indianapolis, Ind., commencing on the Monday preceding the meet- 
ing of the National Teachers* Association. 

The meeting at "Washington was a decided success, and will, it 
is believed, result in great good to the cause of education. Th# 
discussions were practical, earnest, and free from buncombe. — Ohio 
Educational Monthly. 



A Teacher's Troubles. 



There' is living on Martha's Vineyard an old man who has never 
been off the island, and the extent of his knowledge is bounded by 
the confines of his home. He has been told of a war between the 
North and South, but as he had never heard the din of battle nor 
seen any spldiers, he considered it a hoax. He is utterly unable to 
read, and is ignorant to the last degree. An excellent story is told 
of his first and only day at school. He was quite a lad when a 
lady came to the district where his father resided to teach school. 
He was sent, and as the teacher was classifying the school, he was 
called up in turn and interrogated as to his former studies. Of 
oouse he had to say that he had never been to school, and knew 
none of his letters. . The schoolmistress gave him a seat on one 
side until she had finished the preliminary examination of the rest 
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of the schekrs* She then called him to her «tiid drew on the black- 
board the letter A, told him what it was, and asked him to remem- 
ber how it looked. He looked at it a moment, and then inqiiired, 
(he stuttered:) 

2. " H-h-how do you know it's A?" 

3. The teacher replied that when she was a little. girl she had 
been to school to an old gentleman who told her so. 

4. The boy eyed the A for a moment, and then asked, " H^h^how 
did he know ?" 

5. This was almost a stunner, but ihe teacher suddenly recol- 
lected that he had told her that when a boy he had been to school to 
a lady who taught him -that it was A. 

6. The boy eyed the letter a little longer, when he burst oiit 
with, '' H-h-how did he know but she 1-1-lied ?" 

7. The teacher conld not get over this obstacle, and the poor 
boy was sent home as incorrigible. 



^Errors of Tongue and Pen— Dean Alford's Criticisnnns. 

Some of Dr. Alford's gleanings from the English press curious- 
ly illustrate the tendency of newspaper writers to use bad English : 

*' The newspaper writer never allows us to go anywhere, we slI- 
vr^j^ proceed, A man going home, is set down as * an individual 
proceeding to his residence,'^ 

*• We never eat, but always ^wr<aA:e, even though we happen toeat . 
up the whole of the thing mentioned. In court, counsel asks a 
witness,'^ Did you have anything so eat there?' * Yes.' 'What 
was it?' 'A bun.' Now go to the report in the paper, and you 
will be sure to find that witness confessed to hdkvmg partaken of a 
bun,' asdf some one else shared it with him. 

"We never hear of 2i place; it is always a locality. Nothing is 
eyrer placed, but always located, 'Most of the people of the place' 
would be a terrible vulgarism to these gentlemen ; it must be Hhe 
majority "of the residents in the locality,^ 

" Then no one lives in rooms, but always in ' apartments,* * Good 
lodgings* would be far too meagre ; so we have ^eligible apartments* " 

^ Another horrible word, which is fast getting into our language 
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through the proyincisl press, is to ' evmtfmU,^ If they want to saj 
that a man spent his mosfey till he was ruined, they tell ns that 
his unprecedented extravagance eventuated in the total dispersion of his 
property. 

" Avocation*^ is another monster patronized by these writers. Now 
aw>catwn^ which of itself is an innocent word enough, means the 
being called away from something. We might say, * He could not 
do it, having avocations elsewere." But in our newspapers, avoca^ 
Hon mean's a man's calling in life. If a shoemaker at his work is 
struck by lightning, we read that ^ while pwrsuing his avocation th^- 
electric ft/uid penetrated the unhappy maji's person,^ " 

** If I have to complain to the postoffice," says Dr. Alford^^ ''that 
ft letter legibly directed to me at Canterbury has. been missent to 
Caermarthen, I get a regular red-tape reply, beginning : " The 
letter alluded to by you." Now I did not allude to the letter at 
all ; I mentioned it as plainly as I could." 

*' There is an expression creeping into general use which cannot 
be justified in grammar, 'a superior man ;' ' a very inferior person. '^ 
We all know what is meant : and a certain sort of defence may be 
set up for it by calling it elliptical : by saying that the comparatives- 
are to be filled up by inserting * to most men,' or th^e like. But 
with all its convenience, and all the defence which can be set up 
for it, this way of speaking is not desirable ; and if Ibllowcd out 
as a precedent, cannot but vulgarize- a^d deteriorate o»r language. 

*' We seem rather unfortunate in our designations for our men 
of ability. For another term by which we describe them, Halentedj^ 
is about as bad as possible. AVhat is it ? It looks like a participle. 
From what verb? Fancy such a verb as *to talent P Coleridge 
sometimes cries out against this newspaper word, and says. Imagine 
other participles formed by this analogy, and men being said to be 
pennied, shillinged, or pounded. He perhaps forgot that, by an 
equal abuse, men are said to be ' moneyed* men, or as we sometimes 
see it spelt (as if the word itself were not bad enough without? 
making it worse by false orthography)., * monied.^ 

" Another formatioB of this kind, ^giftedy is at present very much 
in vogue. Every man whose parts are to be praised, is a gifted 
author, or speaker, or preacher. Nay, sometimes a very odd trans- 
fer is made, and the pen withwhioh the author writes is said to be 
^giftedy instead of himself." 
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-A Yalb alumnus of twenty years standing returned, after along 
absence^ to visit his alma maters and was very courteously received 
and shown around by Professor T . After having exhibited to 

his guest most of the modern improvements, the Professor said to 
him : 

^' You have now seen, I believe, all that is new in the institution 
except the gymnasium. Come, let us go up there) and I will roll 
a string of ten-pins with you." 

"What, sir?" exclaimed the guest, starting back in real aston^ 
ishment. 

" Why," exclaimed the Professor, " we have a fine alley in our 
gymnasium, and I would like to go there and roll a string of ten- 
pins with you." 

" Roll ten-pins with you, sir !" exclaimed the alumnus, with a 
gloom of malicious fun in his eye : '* Why, sir, I was expelled from 
the college for rolling ten-pins I" 



School Laws. 

There are certain modifications of our school system that can- 
not much longer be postponed. Among school officers and others 
who have watched its practical working, there are very few who 
do not urge the adoption of a plan which shall secure to the towns 
the advantages of gradation, division of labor, and harmony of 
action in the management of their public schools. 

Under the present system each district must provide instruction 
for children studying all the branches included in a common school 
education. In schools of sixty scholars there may often be found 
from five to ten studying the primer and learning the simplest com- 
binations of numbers ; and as many more studying history, algebra 
and physiology. Thirty or forty are learning to read, write and 
cipher, and their various stages of progress require from six to ten 
different classes. There will be found in such a school, from fif- 
teen to twenty classes in all. This, if we deduct an hour for rest 
and general exercises, gives fifteen to twenty minutes of the teach- 
er** time for each class during the day. Most of the pupils need 
aid in preparing their lessons^ and their progress depends upon the 



n 
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help th^y individuallj receive from the teacher. It need not be 
stated that in a school thus organized, (or rather disorganized) 
there can be little progress. If the time of the children were simp* 
I.y wasted, and the expense of supporting such a school were simp^ 
ly thrown away, while it would be lamentable, it might be borne ; 
but the real loss is in the utter aversion that the scholars oome to 
feel towards teachers, books and schools. This is the beginning of 
indolence, indifference^ apathy and truancy. 

Besides, the small wages that most districts pay teachers, will 
not commiand the ability necessary to teach the more advanced 
pupils, and methods and discipline suitable to the younger scholars 
are so different from those adapted to the older ones that they can- 
not be adopted in the same school. Common sense teaches us that 
a school thus constituted must be a failure. The principle of di- 
vision of labor is as applicable to educational work as to any other; 

We also often find, in the same town, two school houses in ad- 
joining districts^ in one of which there are twenty pupils, and in 
the other fifty. Of course, in the latter case, the teacher is utter- 
ly unable to perform the labor required, and in the former the 
teacher lacks the stimulus that more pupils would give; Both 
schools are failures, and from opposite causes. 

Much of the irregularity and non-attendance that are creating 
distrust in the minds of the people", in regard to our public school 
system, originates in the poor schools we have under existing laws. 
No sensible parent cares to send his child to a school taught by a 
person who has no power to adapt his instruction to the capacity 
of the pupil. He knows that it is better for the child to spend his 
time in work at home, than to waste it in idleness at school; and 
the child feels that there is no loss, when he can remain at home a 
week, and, on his return, find his classmates asking him for aid in 
learning the lessons he learned a year before. 

Again, no school can long prosper without constant and intelli- 
gent supervision. To secure this under the present law is impos- 
sible. In many of the counties of the state, the County Superin- 
tendent is unable to visit all the schools under his supervision dur- 
ing the year. There are very few superintendents who visit the 
schools of their respective counties twice a year. Although it ia 
made the duty of District Boards to visit the schools under their 
charge, yet this duty is very generally neglected ; not because these 
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officers are indiffereni to the interests «f tbeir sctiools, but because 
<the7 cannot spend time to do what thej are not conscious df being 
able to perform well. The consequence is a neglect of tlaa school, 
not only by school officers, but parents also. The teacher is left 
wholly to himself; feeling no responsibility, despairing of aid, 
knowing thai effort on h'is part is unnoticed, he becomes indifferent, 
complains o( the difficulties that surround him, and impatiently 
waits for the end of his term. The scholars lose all interest in 
study, and naturally resort to some means of breaking the monot- 
ony of school life; their estimate ef their time and privileges cor- 
Msponds with the price their parents and teacher liave put upon 
them, and they regard the time speat in the school room as lost. 

There is no other department of labor that we thu» neglect. 
Mining, building, engineering, manufacturing and farming are all 
systeraatioally managed. Supervision, intelligent, constant and 
careful, is regarded as indispensable in all callings and avocations 
except teaching. The county Superintewdency was a step in the 
right direction. We need to go farther. We need town super- 
vision, and if we cannot secure the "Township District System," 
we shall be obliged to provide a town superintendency. 

The two things, then, that most strongly recommend this system, 
are gradation and supervision. To secnare them we appeal to the wis- 
dom and power of the legislature. 

The adoption of the " Township District System*" will be attend- 
ed with no serious difficulties. It will disorganize no districts now 
in existence, require no changes in management not easily made, 
and will not deprive the people of the towns of the power to con- 
trol their educational affairs. 

It will afford to each parent an opportunity of sending his cliild- 
ren to such schools in his own town as are most convenient and 
suitable. It will enable country towns to grade their schools, and 
thus secure at home those educational advantages that at present 
are limited to our cities and large villages. By the appointment 
of a town board, to be selected by the district officers, efficiency, 
unity, harmony and economy, would be secured. The secretary of 
the board would act as its executive officer, aiding teachers in grad- 
ing and classifying pupils, and by constant supervision, promote 
the advancement of scholars and enforce the requiremients of the* 
board aikd the laws of tii»e State. 



Tn the State of Indiana, Ohio, Jowa, Pennsylvania, Rliode Island. 

f^onnecticat and Maasachns^etts, wher^ the system has been tested 
Xf years of trial, there is no difference of opinion in regard to its 
l^onprnj, siinplicitj aijd efSciency. — State SupmtUenderU'9 Bepart. 



The Teachers* Reward, 



"When Jupiter offered the prize of immortality to him -who was 
thQ most useful to mankind, the court of Olympus was crowded 
with. competitors. The warrior boasted of his patriotism, but Jup- 
iter thundered; the rich mj^n boasted of his munificence and, Jupi- 
ter showed him the widow's mite ; the pontiff held up the keys of. 
heaven, and Jupiter pushed the doors wide open ; the painter boast- 
ed of his power to give life to inanimate canvas, and Jupiter breathed 
aloud in derision ; the sculptor boasted of making Gods that con- 
tended with the immortals for human homage, Jupiter frowned; 

ho orator boasted of his power to sway the nation with his voice, 
9^ Jupiter marshaled the obedient host of heaven with a word ; 
the poet spoke of his power to move even the gods of praise, Jup- 
iter blushed ; the musician claimed to practice the only art that 
lad been transplanted to heaven, Jupiter hc8itat|ed; when seeing 

vei^erable man looking with intense interest upon the group of 
. jmpetitors but presenting no claims, Who art thou? said the be- 
ijgnant monarch. Only a spectator, replied the gray headed sage, 
jU these were my pupils. Crown htm^ crown him I said Jupiter. 
!'ro«;7>the faithful teacher with immortality, and niake room for 
)lm at my right hand." 



4f 
JonK Stuart Miu. says : "Education is one of those things : 
^hich it is admissible in principle that a government should pro- 
vide for the people : it is therefore an allowable exercise of govern- 
• xent to impose on parents the legal obligation of giving element- 
ary education to children. This, however, can not fairly be done 
without taking measures to insure that such instruction shall al: 
^«aya be aec0seil)le tp them, either gratuitpusly or at a trifiing ex- 
pense." 
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Editorial Miseeilanji 



Wlinted— WriMrs. 

We would call *pon teachers and superintendents of this State 
to write for the Journal. There is sufficient talent in the State 
if used to make the Wisconsin Journal equal to any in the coun- 
try. At Institutes and Associations, teachers are willing to exer- 
cise their talents in writing; why not in an educational journal, 
which reaches so many teachers who are unable to attend Insti- 
tutes and Associations. The object of the teacher is orshpuldbe 
— to do good, to extend to as large a number as possible his knowl- 
edge of teaching, to relate his experience, and if he knows a super- 
ior method of teaching any particular branch or topic, to promul- 
gate it. We do not wish to borrow every thing from our neighbors, 
but to let them know that we are not behindhand, in enterprise 
and education. Any thing of interest to teachers, happening in 
different localities, especially accounts of teachers* meetings and in- 
stitutes, should be at once communicated to the Journal and there - 
by transmitted to the teachers of the State. We saw with regret 
the lack of interest on the part of teachers in the last days of the 
Old Series. Our predecessor was obliged to borrow much from 
other journals, which seems to us on the part of teachers a virtual 
.cknowledgment of their incompetency or unwillingness to sustain 
a educational journal. We had hoped that after the suspension 
f the Journal for so long a time, the teachers would feel an 
wakened interest and would manifest it by aiding us with their 
j)ens as well as purse. We still hope. 



Brown University has 175 Students, 84 of whom a;re prcifessort 
of religion. 



The Decimal Systanu 

Several Presidents and Professors of Colleges Lave petitioned 
Congress to adopt the Decimal System of weights and measures, 
now in use in several European countries. We sincerely hope this 
measure may be brought about. The principle of decimals can be 
easily taught to pupils in one term. The fact that we have but 
ten arithmetical characters is evident. Even before scholars can 
read or are old enough to study Arithmetic, they understand this sys- 
tem in the reckoning of money. It is very difficult to make young- 
er pupils understand that 16 ounces make a pound in one example 
and but 12, in another; that 63 gallons make a hogshead in one, 
and 54, in another. As an initiatory step to the introduction, the 
petitioners suggest that the decimal system of weights and meas- 
ures, as used in Holland, Belgium, France and some other countries, 
be explained in all of our Common School Arithmetics. Tne In- 
diana State Teachers* Association at their last meeting drew up a 
list of resolutions which they sent to their Representatives i» Con- 
gress, requsting them to use their inflveHce in adopting a uniform 
decimal system. 

All transactions of trade aTe safe in proportion as they are simple. 
Many of our business men are unable to transact business owing to 
their ignorance of Denominate Numbers. On account of the great 
complicity of our tables, many scholars leave school in total ignor- 
ance of them. Besides a great amount of precious time is wasted 
if they do perfect themselves in these. We believe, on an average, 
that it takes two terms of twelve weeks each for pupils to become 
thoroughly conversant with the uses of Denominate Numbers. 
There are more than 200,000 pupils in this State alone ; each los- 
ing twenty-four weeks would make a total of 4,800,000 weeks or 
more than 92,000 years of lost time for one generation of children 
{provided all learned them, as they should). This estimate may be 
extravagant, but the loss is sufficient to encourage all lovevs of 
progress to exert themselves in introducing a simple, uniform sys- 
'tem of tables and to remove so many seeming contradictions which 
perplex the mind of the young. We will hail with delight who- 
mever may bring this to pass as a true benefactor of the race. 



Maine is about to have an Agricultural College. 
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OiTT Chaktebs.— "Many cities, among vbich is Janesyille, are 
limited by their charters in raising taxes for school purposes. . We 
think this a great mistake ; for when the population is greatly in- 
< reased and it is necessary to amend the charter so as to increase 
taxation, the people sometimes refuse to do it, thinking taxes suf- 
ficiently high for that purpose. If there is to be any limit we 
think it would be much better to regulate it by the valuation of 
property ; then as an increase in population is accompanied by an 
increase in property the public would be provided with means to 
Increase the number of their teachers. The Charter of Mineral 
Point limited the amount to be raised to twice the appropriation 
received from the State, and that has been gradually diminishin g, 
as the population of the city has not increased proportionally with 
that of the State. The Legislature recently amended the charter 
without submitting it to the people, which is its duty to do in every 
])lace where the people are unwilling to provide good public schools 
voluntarily. 



Clippinos. — ^Wanted — a young man to take charge of a pair of 
horses of a religious turn of mind. 

A school committee man writes: "We have a school-house large 
enough to accommodate four hundred pupils four stories high." 

A child was run over by a wagon three years old with pantalets 
on which never spoke afterwards. 

Parasol — ^A protection against the sun, used by ladies made of 
cotton and whalebone. 

Straps — ^Articles worn under the boots of gentlemen made of 
calfskin. 

An exchange, describing a celebration, says : '^ The procession 
was very fine and nearly two mfles in length as was also the prayer 
of. Dr. Perry the chaplain." 



St. Louis. — The Missouri Legislature has empowered the Board 
of Education of St. Louis to levy a tax not exceeding one-half of 
one per cent, on the taxable property of the city each year. 
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Grant County Toachors' Inatituta. 

We have received from the Secretary A. W. Barber, the pro- 
ceedings of the Institute held at Lancaster last week. We con> 
dense and publish below all that is of general interest : 

The number of teachers and those preparing to' teach present 
was 100, of whom 78 were from a distance. This, considering the 
extremely bad travelings was quite an evidence of the devotion of 
teachers* to their avocation. The teachers of the south part of 
the county made a heroic effort to be present, and a band of twenty- 
nine of them spent a day in trying to reach Lancaster ; but having 
neglected to provide themselves with a pontoon train, they were 
finally defeated near Rockville by the combined powers of mud, 
floods, and demolished bridges and forced to retire. 

The Institute organized Monday evening, April 2d, Supt. Pur- 
man presiding. The exercises were very numerous and varied con- 
sisting of usual exercises and drills, and some that were unusual 
and novel. The fellowing resolutions w<ere. adopted: 

We, teachers of Grant Co* having passed four days in an Insti- 
tute at Lancaster, for the purpose of mutuar instruction and im- 
provement, do adopt the following resolutions : 

Resolvedy That we tender our thanks to Supt. Purman, for the. 
energetic and gentlemanly manner in which he has conducted the 
present association and that we pray him to rep'eat these reunion;? 
of «the teachers of Grant Co. as often as twice each year. 

Hesolvedj That we will cultivate in ourselves a local pride and 
endeavor to make Grant County as justly reputed for intelligence 
as she is for generosity, loyalty and size. 

iResolvedf That we aekn«}w ledge the stilutary influence exerted 
upon the maners and morals of our pupils by the I. 0. of G. T. 

Resolved^ That teachers should exert themselves to secure im- 
provements in their several school buildings, to obtain the essenti- 
al articles of school apparatus and be careful to preserve them. 

Besolvedy That the citizens of Lancaster in boarding the teachers 
free of charge have ingeiluously confessed that the pay of teachers 
is not sufficient to keep them above charity. 

Resolved^ That we humbly acknowledge to Almighty God the 
blessings vouchsafed our beloved land in the past, and devoutly 
supplicate his guidance through the difficulties which surround us, 
as a nation in the present. 

Resolvedy That the people of Lancaster, for their generous hos- 
^tality, and their interest manifested by attending our czercisef 
Aie justly entitled U> and do receive our hearty gopd will. 



The foUowiBg Was preseated \ff a local school offieer, and adopt- 
ed by the teachers : 

Whereas, with Teachers as with l^e rest of mankind, mo&ej^ 
makes the mare go, or anything else : 

And, Whereas the public liberality is our main reliance for finan- 
cial encouragement, therefore, 

Bssolvedt That, in riew of our further educational preparation^ 
w^ ask School Boards to allow us liberal salaries for our teaching 
the children. 

Adjourned sine die. 

AMHEBdT W. Babbeb, Secretary. 



Educational Anecdotes. 



A tutor lecturing a young man for h^s irregular conduct, added 
with great pathos, *'The report of your vices will bring your fath- 
er's gnf hairs in sorrow to the grave." " I beg your pardon, sir/* 
reinlied the incorrigible, ''My father wears a wig.'* 

Sir William Brown, a pompous sort of man, being at a parish 
meeting, made some proposals which were objected toby a farmer.. 
Highly enraged he said to the farmer, " Sir do you know that I 
have been to two Universities ?" " Well," said the farmer, " What 
of that ? I had a calf that sucked two cows, and the observation I 
made was, the more he sucked, the greater calf he grew." 

In a certain school in Minnesota is a boy who is noted for his- 
shaxipness. Ete took his hat one day and walked up to the teacher^. 
who is quite deaf, and said in a low tone, but loud enough to be 
heard by the scholars — " You're an old fool, ain't you ?" — the teach- 
er thinking the boy wished to be excused replied — '* Yes, youVe 
been a good boy, yon may go.** 



BjlOxnb.— A memorial tablet to the scholars of the High Sc&ool 
who fell fighting for their country during the war was plaeekl ia 
the schootroom^ liritti ap]^copriat6 ceremony, oti the 23d uli.. 



0eii0rftt Intolligance. 

Within five years four Presidents of Harvard College bJEtve died-— 
iSfttiikey^ Sparkffy Everett, and Feltonv 

The following are the ages of prominei^t English Writ.ers :: 
Wilkie Collins, 42 ; John Rankin, 47 ; Charles Kingslej-, 47 ; Tom^ 
Taylor, 49 ; W. H. Russell, 50 ; Anthony Trollope, 51 ; Charles 
Reade, 52; Robert Browning, 54 ; Charles Dickens,. 54; Alfred 
Tennyson, 57 ; Archibald Alison, 66 ; Mark Lemour, 57 ; "W, B.^ 
Gladstone, 56 ; Charles Lever, 59 ; Btilwer,-61 ; B. DTswteliy 61 ; 
Barry Cornwall, 78 ; T. Carlyle, 70 ; Lord Brougham, S^ — lUirms 
Teacher. 

The National Teachees' Association will hold its next annual: 
meeting at Indianapolis, commencing on the l&th of August. 
This announcement is made now in order that the various State 
Teachers^ Associations can fix their time of meeting with reference 
to it. Full programmes will be published in due time. 

J. P.. WiCKRRaHAM) Fre9ide»t. # 

Why does the eye resemble a school-master in^the act of flogg- 
ing ? It has a pupil under the lash. 

Rev. harvey D. Kitchell, D.D., of Chieago, has been elected 
President of Middlebury College, Vt. He graduated at tha«t insti- 
tution in 1835. 

Springfield, 111., expended for school^ purposes; during 1S65,. 
$100,000, 

Flabel Mosley of Chicago, who during his life devoted much of 
his time to popular education left by his will $10^000 to l»e added 
to the Mosley School Fund, for supplying school-books to »eedy 
fthildien in the public schools of the city, besides $30^000 for the 
education of the friendless. 

Henry Barnard, LL. D., of Hartford, Conp., editor of' the Ameri- 
ean Journal of Education has been elected President of St. John^s 
College, Annapolis, Md. 

Union Gqixsoe. — ^Bev. Lirwrence F. Hickok has been eleeted 
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President of Union College. Durii^ the latter period of Dr. Kott'l( 
life, he was acting as President. 

KiKERAL Point. — The Legislature baa paaeed a bill autborisiftg 
the Common Council of Mineral Point to raise sufficient money by 
taxation to continue the schools through th6 year ; the sum not tp 
exceed $4,000. We will now have nine or ten months of school 
instead of four as formerly. Henry Plowman, Esq., was recently 
re-elected as City Superintendent. 

Florida.— A bill for the education of freedmen has been intro- 
duced into the legislature of Florida. It proposes to tax the freed- 
men themselves to the amount required, the sum to be paid into 
the State Treasury and disbursed by the State and county officers. 

PROf. Chas. E. Aiken has been appointed to the Latin Profess- 
orship of Princeton College, made vacant by the death of Profess- 
or Giger. 

Rev. Samuel C. Bartlett, of Chicago has been elected President 

* f the University of Vermont and State Agricultural College at 
Burlington. 

Kansas. — Number of children of school age, 45,148. Number 
enrolled, 26,341. Amount paid for teachers* wages during the past 
year, $86,892 22, an increase of 68 per cent, over 1864. There 
are nine graded schools, with forty-four teachers and 3,656 scholars. 
The State Normal School has two Professors and eighty students. 
The State Agricultural College has four Professors and 113 stu- 
dents. The average monthly wages of males is $36,74 ; of females, 
$24,41. 

New York. — The number of children in the State between the 
ages of five and twenty-one years is 1,398,789. Attendants of 
school during some part of the year 916,617. Average daily at- 
tendance 365,617. Number of male teachers employed, 4,452 and> 
female 22,017. School expenses for the year, over $8,700,000. 

* The State Normal School is now in its twenty-second yeac 
number of pupils 223. 

Sixty-three institutes have been held during the year with 4 
ffigr^gt^te attendance of 8,9S7 teachers. 
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-Whofo ifomber of pupils attending College is 1,420 ; Academiei 
35,365, and Private Schools 54,345. 

• Vebmont. — The Vermont State Teachers* Association, com- 
menced its sixteenth annual session in the Town Hall, in Brattle- 
boro, on Tuesday, Januarj 30th, at 7^ o'clock in the evening. Gen. 
Phelps presided, -in the absence of the president, Dr. Newman. 
The session lasted three days. There ore in the State, twenty^ 
four thousand four hundred and eleven children between the ages 
of four, and eighteen, Who have attended no school during the past 
year. 

Rhode Island. -^The annual convention of the Rhode Island In- 
stitute of Instruction, met in Providence, January 26th. Presi- 
dent Mowry called the meeting to order. Dr. Swain gave tha 
teachers from abroad an earnest address of welcome. Professor 
Dunn, of Brown University, lectured upon " The Study of English 
Literature." Professor L. S. Green, on "Teaching as answering 
an Internal Want of the Pupil." Professor J. Lewis Diman, on 
" Political Education in Public Schools." The lecture was endors- 
ed by the following resolution : 

Resolved J That in the subject of Political Education in Public 
Schools, as presented in the polished and impressive lecture of 
Prof. Diman, we recognize one of the most important wants yet to 
be supplied in our excellent system of public instruction, and that 
we will gladly improve all available facilities for carrying into 
practice its timely and important suggestions. 

FoBKiGN. — The Superintendent of Public Instruction of France 
has proposed a grand exhibition of the different modes of educa- 
tion as used by all Nations and also an exposition of such educa- 
tion as is evinced in their scientific progress. France has appoint- 
ed her most prominent educators on committees and intends to do 
herself justice. The exhibition is to be held in 1867. So says the 
Paris correspondent of the Ne^ York Evening Post. 

Notice. — ^Any school oflBcer desiring a teacher or any teacher 
desiring a school, on communicating their wants to us, will be aide^ 
to the utmost of our ability through the columns of the Joubnal, 
— Kd. 

MiT0BXLX.*8 OurLiKB Mafs^-^Wo are requested by the publi^ei 
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to state that Campus GBoaRAFRiics (not Whitens Hand Bb<»k om 
Geograpbj) are deaigned to accompanj Mitcheirs Outline Maps. 

I?f0iANA. — Total apportionment of Public School money, $093,- 
254: 13. Amount to each child between 6 and 21 years of age $1,* 
80 ; an excess of 20 cents and 6 mills over last year. The rey- 
enue is sufficient this year to keep the schools open at the same 
expense as last, 5 months. 

The following we take from the Pennsylvania School Journal : 

California. — The monthly wages of male teachers is $73 88, 

and of females $84. The subscription price of the Teacher has 

been raised to $2 00 a year in legal tender notes, or $1 50 in gold. 

Geobcha.-— Free schools for all classes are being opened in Georgia, 
all the teachers of which are required to take the oath of allegi- 
ance. They meet with the greatest favor. 

Massachusetts. — The schools were open 7 months and 19 days 
the past year. The average wages of male teachers was $46 73 
per month, and of females $19 37. The whole cost of the system 
was $1,679,700. There were 561 students in the normal 8cho<4fl^ 
of whom 155 graduated. 

New York. — ^Victor M. Rice was re-elected Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in April by the Legislature, after having held 
the office daring two full terms. 

Indiana now maintains a Teachers* Institute annually in each 
county. 

Iowa is moving to secirre a permanent State agent to visit schools 
and lecture on education throughout the State. 

New Hampshire. — The Board of Education of the Granite State 
urges the appointment of a state superintendent, and th» support 
of Normal Schools and Teachers' Institutes. 

Pennsylvania has established numerous schools for soldiers* or- 
phans. Up to July 1, 1865, one thousand one hundred and eighty- 
three of these orphan children have been " ordered to be admitted 
to the different schools and institutions.** All the schools are re- 
paired to have twenty acres of ground to be cuUivated by the male 



pupils, under proper instnxctioii and supervision. Thomas H. Bur- 
roughs, LL. D.^ Is the State Superintendent of the soldiers* or- 
phans. 

The United States Naval School has been removed from New- 
port to Annapolis, and again re-opened in the '^ old quarters/* 

Kansas has a State Teachers* Association^ a good educational 
journal, an efficient State superintendent, and a State Normal 
School. 

Vermont. — 0£ the S5,195 children between 4 and 18 years of 
age in the State, 73,259 have actually attended the schools. Less 
thsA one tenth of the pupils of the State have attended any other 
than the public school. The number of teachers was 4,841 and the 
average wages of males was $20 48 and of females $8 16— the 
teachers all "board round** we suppose. 

The following items we clip from the Massachusetts Teacher : 
Maryland has recently advanced the salaries of the teachers gen- 
erally in all parts of the State. The Maryland journal comes now 
greatly improved both in form, type and matter. 

Tennessee. — The public schools of this State, which were gen-^ 
erally interrupted during the war, are starting again. Many of the 
school-houses have been burned during the last four years. The 
people are waking up in some degree to the necessity of general 
education. A State Educational Convention was held at Knox- 
ville during the summer,, which was well attended. 

Vassab Fekale College, at Poughkeepsie is now in full opera- 
tion, vrith a President, Dr. Robert H. Raymond, nine professors,, 
with several assistants, and nearly 400 pupils. The course of study 
is thorough, and after the most approved plan. The building is 
300 feet front, with a depth of 171 feet in centre, and 365 in the 
wings. The chapel will seat 500. There are rooms for 400 pupils, 
art gallery, profes8or*s rooms,, chapel,, etc. A gymnasium is in 
process of erection. 

The Hoifssf satt or Henrt Clay was sold the 12th of January 
vltimo, to the Regents of the University of Kentucky for $90,000. 
The farm consists of 325 «eres, and is to be used for the Sttrte agri- 
Mltitral college. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 



Camp's Series of Geographies. — Published by A. H. Andrews, 6i 
•Waskington Street, Chicago. 

We have received a set of Camp's Geographies and are wel 
pleased with them. The Primary Geography, prepared to accom- 
pany Mitchell's Outline Maps, is designed for Primary Schools. 
It has a course of introductory lessons on objects and terms to b# 
learned in studying geography. Instead of terms given to be de- 
fined, the object is brought before the child in nature, and when 
properly understood, it is defined. 

The Intermediate Geography is designied for pupils who havt 
been through with the primary. The maps contain all the coun- 
tries, capitals, chief towns and the more important bodies of land 
and water. All the places marked correspond with the outline 
maps. 

Camp's Higher Geography includes those facts and principle! 
which are important for the advanced student, so arranged and pre- 
sented as to suggest classification, generalization, and philosophic- 
al study. The maps are as full as is desirable for a school or for 
the private student. It contains only what is to be learned, andii 
designed for study rather than for reference. The map questions 
and general questions are so related to each other and to the key 
and descriptive geography, that they secure complete reviews of 
both. The chapters on Physical Geography are an important ad- 
dition to the work. It contains a full pronouncing vocabulary and 
. complete statistical tables. The books are all prepared with 
especial reference to accompanying the outline maps, and they furn- 
ish a complete key to those maps. Still each book is complete ia 
itself and may be used independently. 

North American Review for April is received. It contains many 
interesting articles, among which are : 

" Military and Martial Law f " The Error of De Tocqueville ;** 
** The New York Herald ;" " Our Diplomacy during the Rebellion.'* 
" The President on the Stump." The article on " the New York 
Herald" contains a brief history of the paper and its proprietor, 
James Gordon Bennett. It should be read by all journalists aa il 
explains very plausibly how a journal may be successfnl — ^how tht 
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^ew Tork Herald became the leading journal in Ameri£a.^nd whj 
it continues to be so. The reviews and criticisma are valuable. 
The book contains 324 pages all j&Ued with choice readings 

Bkadle's Monthly. — ^A Magazine of to-day, Published by Beadle 
k Co., New York. Price $3 00 per'annum. 

This new magazirio is what it purports to be — a magazine of to- 
day. We consider it a valuable acquisition to "Our list of exchanges. . 

The Little Cobporal. — A child's paper by Alfred L. Sewell, . 

Chicago, Price $1 00 per annum. 

The mind must be fed as well as the body; Until recently there 
were but few papers published, which were adapted to the wants of 
children. The Little Corporal affords agreeable and healthy food for 
the minds 6f children. We cordially commend it' to every child 
in the United States. 
Every Saturday is gaining fast in popular favor. The editor dis- ■ 

plays excellent judgment in his selections. 

(hrsL Young Folks .with its freshness and variety is ever a welcome 
visitor. 

Kerl's Series of English Grammars. — Published by Ivison, Phin^ 

ney,'Blakeman & Co., New York. 

KerPs Elementary English G-rammar is designed for beginners 
and is very simple and complete. It is so nearly identical with 
the first part of the larger work as to enable the pupil to begin 
that book at Part Second. 

KerVs Comprehensive English Grammar is a thorough practical 
grammar and is designed for the use of Common Schools. It con- 
tains many things new and interesting. We prizq the book par- 
ticularly for its valuable treatise on Analy^sis. 

KerVs Common School Grammar. This book is an intermediate 
grade between the two foregoing ones. 

Kerl's treatise on the English Language. This book is designed 
for High Schools, Colleges, and Private Students, We have not 
seen the two last mentioned works but if they are equal to thefir»t 
two, we do not hesitate to recommend them. 
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SoMETMKO N'rir — Ebasablb Leaf Tablet. — ^Wa bare received % 
sample of these Tablets. It is finished so thut pencil marks cmi 
be easily erased and leave the Tablet as good as new. It will 
not be long before it will be considered an indispensable article in 
Banks, Stores and Schpol-rooms. See advertisement. 

Mapping Plates. — In sets of nine. Price 60 cents. Every stu- 
dent in Geography Should have these. Parallels are drawn show- 
ing latitude and longitude, which is a valuable aid in map draw^ 
ing, especially to beginners. 

Dissolved. — Our readers will see from the advertisement that 
the firm of Andrews & Bigelow have dissolved partnership. Busi- 
ness will now be carried on by A. H. Andrews. Any one desiring 
School Furniture will do well to correspond with this accommodat- 
ing House. 



Publisher's Department 



We are sorry to inform the teachers of Wisconsin that they ar(5 
not doing their duty. The teachers of every state should feel 
bound to support an educational journal ; and yet the Journal of 
this state is supported mainly by advertisers. We appeal to the 
Superintendents for aid. They have always been subscribers, con- 
tributors and workers for the Journal; we hope they will always re- 
main so. If each Superintendent will send us twenty subscribers 
the Journal will live and the publisher feel liberally rewarded for 
his labors. We will furnish the twenty copies for $20 to any Su- 
perintendent. At the Spring Institutes and examinations, or if 
these have already been held, whenever the County Superintendent 
visits a school, we hope he will insist upon it, that it is each teach- 
e r's duty to subscribe for an educational journal and if he can not 
convince him of his duty, then fine him to the amount required. 
We are loosing over $100 per month on the Journal, and We 
wish to ««e that our cwc?earor5 are appreciated if our works are not. 
We have sent the Journal to most of the old subscribers, and have 
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Feceived about one hui^dred new subsoriptiong. We iope those, 
whoha^e not alreadj remitted, will do so at once. 
Superintendents Coombs of Racine Co., and Dreurj of Sheboygan 
Co., have our thanks for the lists of new subscribers that thej re- 
cently sent us. 



OuB AnvBRTiSEMENTS. — ^E. H, Butler & Co. continue their ad- 
vertisement of Mitchell's Geographies; Brewer and Tiles ton ad- 
vertise Hillard's Readers, Worcester's Dictionaries, &c. ; Sargent, 
Wilson & Hinkle — their Eclectic Educational Series consisting of 
a complete set of school books; Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co., 
the American Educational Series, contianing Robinson's Arith- 
metics and Algebras, Kerl's Grammars, Union Readers and Speak- 
ers, Gray's Botanies, &c., they also advertise Spencerian Copy 
Books and Charts ; J. B. Cowperthwait — Green's Grammars, War- 
ren's Geographies and Colburn's Arithmetics ; A. H. Andrews — 
successor to Andrews & Bigelow — School Furniture of all kinds ; 
American Tablet Co. — Griswold's Patent Erasable Tablet ; John 
., Atwater — School Government and School-Room Mottoes. Letters 
<fi inquiry in regard to Books, Furniture, &c., to any of these ad- 
vvertiscTES will be promptly attended to. 
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. TERMS: |1:25 per year, in adyance; or, five copies for |5. 

SPECIAL OFFER : By an arrangement with the publishers, we will furnirii 
the AtlatUic Monthly^ Harper^ s Monthly, or Harper^ 8 Weekly^ and the Joubnal, 
for $4, which is the subscripiion price of each of the three periodicals above 
named. We will also furnish Our Young Folks and the Journal, for f 2:26 ; 
North American Review and the Journal, for $6 ; Every Saturday and the Jowt- 
MAL, for $4:60. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING: The annexed table shows the terms of ad 
vertising in the Journal or Educa- 
tion. ^§* Payments expected quar- 
terly. Time and space to be occupied 
should be stated by advertisers. Any 
material change of standing matter 
will be charged for at the rate of |2 
per page. No advertisement counted 
Uss thaa nne-foutth of a page. 



I Page 



iPage 



iPage 



jPage 



1 mo. 



|10 00 



6 00 



4 00 



3 mos. 



$25 00 



15 00 



10 00 



3 00 8 00 



6 mos. 



$45 00 



25 00 



16 00 



1 year. 



jr 



6 00 



46 00 



30 OO4 



13 00 25 00 



mCHELL'S N£F SERIES OF OEOGRAPHIEa^^ 

TlM REcMit Complete and Reliable Selkool Geosraplftles FaMUilic^ 

1. MkTOHttX'8 'flkST LiflflOlfS III OKOOBAPat. 2.*MlTCnKI(LVNKW Pbiitaet' 
"hlOttllAPHT. 3. MlTCIISi.L>'fl New JjriXRMKDlAm QeOOSULPHY, 4. JillTOHXU.']l.r 
«: SW GXOQRAPBT AND AtLA8. 

' Attention is aeked to the fofllowing points r 
I THRLKADINQ FSATU-^SS OF THS BOOK IN TBESERIEa^ 

1. MitchkllV First Lkssons in Geogbapht. — This little work has been pre- 
i|>fkred with special reference to the wants of children who are fii*8t cois&i«nci&g^^ 
\ lie study. It presents only the outlines of the subject. 

2. MiTCHXLL^s Nvw Priuart Geographt. — This is designed to follow the 
IHrst Lessons, and is suited to the wants of- pupils in advanced primary or sec- 
aadary schools. 

X Mitchell's New iNTERiismATE Geography. — The Kew Intermediate i« 
adapted to the wcints of eommon or g^^m mar schools.* It* coiHaiR» all that'll 
necessary to impart a general knowledge of the subjept, and can be completed 
ia less time than any other work prepared for the same grade of Fchools. 

4. Mitchell's Njbw Geography anp Atlas (jtist publi8h«d)>!-A very full and- 
complete work for the use of High Schools, Acadernie?, and Colleges. It com-. 
l>hieB instruction in Physieol, Political, and Mathematical Geography. The Atlas 
ia.Dompilcd from the great Atksea of Keith. Juhnston, Kiepcrt, the. Geographical, 
Institute of Weimar, the United States Coast Surveys of the War Department, 
Mid other reliable autlvorities, and contains forty -four copper-plate maps. 
//.. IMPORTANT FE4TUa£'SOF^HESRIEa. 

Descriptite Matter. — This differs in style and compass in the several books, 
only such matter being presented- to the respective grades of pupils as is best 
adapted to their capacity. Gr«at care has been taken to give the most import- .. 
ant facts in the best and most interesting manner, and to avoid all needless dc- 
tiiil and repetition. 

In t le First Lessons and New Primary, some historical matter is intersperfrd. 
for the purpose of making the study more entertaining, but the more advanced 
works contain nothing that docs not properly belong to the science of Geogriphy . 

2. Arra7igeme7it of Ihr. Descriptive MatUr.-^ThQ descriptive matter is judici-» 
ously arranged under topics, and is therefore more easily taught and learned. — 
Yor those who prefer it^ a list of leading qun^tions is printed at the foot of every - 
page. By this arrangement the topical and catechetical method of jnatruption, ^ 
are combined, and eitlicr may be pursued.' 

3. T/ie MapH. — They are among the finest specimens of copper-plate engrav- 
ing extant. No better can be made. The names are all clearly cut, the bound- 
ary lines are fine and-dlstinct, atid -where tha m:*p8 are nvost crowded, there is , 
ne. confusion. Places of little importance are generally omitted, thereby giving 
greater prominence to the general outlines and n^ore important features. All 
the late changes and discoveries, both in our own and foreign countries, are cor- 
rectly indicated. - 

4. Pronouncing Vocabidaries. — The vocabularies are extensive and reliable.: — 
The New Atlas alone contains a vocabulary often thoasnnd geographical ftamea, 
Ttie standaVd of pronunciation is that adopted bv the most distinguished lin- 
gvists and travellers. For greater convenience, the pronunciation of many af 
the more difficult names is also given in the body of the text. 

6.. T/u Geograph'ijcal and Siatistical Tables. — The Statistics are compiled from 
the iateat official ri'port*, nnd may be fully relied upon. 

6. 7Vi£ Circulation of MitcheWa Geographies is greater than that of any other 
•eries in the United States, if not in the world. They have been thorongUl/ 
tested iu more than ten thousand schools, with the most satisfactory result*. 

MJTCIIELDS {old) SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES: 
Ilevise|l op to date, are still published. They are Mitchell's (old) Primary Geog- 
i*aphy; Mitchcirs (old) Sohool Geography and Atlas, and MitchfiU's Ancient 
Geography and Atlas. 

For sale bv S. C. WEST k CO., Milwaakee, W. B KEEN & CO., Chicago, 
and all the Booksellers iix Wisconsin. Published by fi.;U. BUTX^ER k CO*., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. f to-iU. 
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Volume X. JUNE, 1866. fftmrn 4. 

Some of the Mistakes of Educated Meti. 

^'Mj first advise to young men pursuing or completing a course 
of liberal studies is, to take care of your bodily health. Without 
this your intellectual attainments will be shorn of more than half 
their yalue. I dwell upon this point, and emphasize it, because on 
every side of me, in professional life, and especially in the clerical 
profession, I see so many helpless wrecks. Verily there is some 
grievous mistake among us in this matter. Whether it be our clim- 
ate, or our habits of student life, or our social and domestic habits, 
I am not prepared to say. But of the fact I make no doubt. Our 
educated men do not achieve half that they might achieve for the 
want of the necessary physical vigor. It is painful to see the dys- 
peptic, sore-throated, attenuated, cadaverous specimens of human- 
ity that student-life so often produces among us — ^men afraid of a 
puff of air, afraid of the heat, afraid of the cold, afraid to eat a 
piece of pie or good roast beef — ^men obliged to live on stale bread 
and molasses, who take cold if they get wet, who must make a re- 
connoissance of a room to see that they can secure a place out of 
A draft before they dare to take a 'seat — ^men who by dint of coax- 
ing and nursing and pampering drag out a feeble existence for a 
few shor^y«ars, and then drop into a premature graye—rmartyrs to 
intellectual exertion ( 

<<I do not recommend the fox-hunting carousald of the old time 
QfogliA ^l^'ST* We need not go back to the material apptheosis^- 
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of the classical ages. But verily we have something to learn in 
this matter. We have to learn that high mental exertion taxes 
most severely the life-force. We have to learn that the man of 
superior intellect, who puts forth hi^ powter with resolute vigor, re- 
quires more bodily health and force to sustain the strain than an 
ordinary laboring man does. Instead of being pale, delicate, feeble, 
and sickly, the student needs to be stalwart and hardy. He should 
have tougher thews and stronger sinews, and a more vigorous pulse 
than the man who merely plows the soil. He need not have the 
brawn and bone of the athlete and the gladiator. He need not be 
a Spartacus or a Heenan. But he should be of all men a man of 
good, sound, vigorous, working bodily health." 

He then passes to the importance of the habit of being before- 
hand in whatever you undertake, to the necessity of holding on to 
the calling one chooses, to the vialue of some fresh intellectual ac- 
quisitions every day, to the beneficial effects of a varied and liberal 
culture apart from one's speciality, and the propriety of cultivat- 
ing the art of conversation. On the latter head he says truly : 

" Excuse my dwelling a little on this point. There is amorg 
our best educated men, I am sorry to say, a large amount of vis in- 
^i(B in regard to this matter of conversation. Very many such 
persons are disposed to rely for their success and their position in 
society solely upon their professional skill and industry. General 
conversation is a bore to them. They have never duly considered 
the advantages it might bring them. They are disposed to leave 
all that to those more ambitious of social distinction. When.they 
are in company, they speak, indeed, if appealed to, or if it comes 
entirely in their way to do so, but they feel no responsibility for 
keeping conversation afloat. Allow me to say, gentlemen, this is 
all wrong. Independently of all considerations of interest and 
policy, there is a clear duty in this matter. Every man who mingles 
in the society of his fellows is bound to contribute his quota to the 
common entertainment, just as much as in a joint excursion of any 
kind he would be bound to pay his share of the reckoning. Edu- 
cated men, beyond all others, should, settle it as a clear duty to 
learn how to talk well in company. Conversation is an art ; but 
it is an art which can be acquired, and depend upon it no acquisi- 
tion gives a surer or more ample return for the amount of effort 
needed." — Nm York Evening Post. 
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In and out of School. 

It is set forth, not as mere probability, but as a proved fact, that 
half a day is better than a whole day of school-teaching. If three 
hours instead of six be given daily to the schoolmaster, and be so 
managed that the pupil is physically and mentally able to give 
bright undivided attention to the whole of his work, he not only 
can learn absolutely as much as the child who is compelled through 
a six-hour routine; it is his further gain that what he knows he 
knows more literally " by heart," knows with a relish ; while he is 
sent out into the world with a habit of close study, so assured that 
he. hardly knows what it is to apply his mind with half attention to . 
a duty. ' • 

The second half of the day, which now, being spent in the 
schoolroom spoils the whole, if it be devoted to gymnastics, drill, 
athletic sport, or — in the case of those who must work with their 
parents for the bread they eat — to labor in the house and field, can 
and does serve to train a sound body while helping to a fuller ripe- 
ness of the mind. We say, not theoretically that it would do, but 
practically, and from the wide experience of many, that it does 
this. Here, for example, is a heap of evidence. 

Mr. William Stuckey, who is teaching eighty children at Rich- 
mond, and has worked for more than a quarter of a century in schools 
of seven hundred, of a hundred and eighty, and of a hundred schol- 
ars, testifies that in his experience " two hours in the morning and 
one in the aiternoon is about as long as a bright voluntary atten- 
tion can be secured." Particular children could sustain attention 
longer, but they would be scarcely ^ve per cent of the whole num- 
ber taught. With efficient teaching of an interesting subject he 
has found that no one lesson could with advantage be pressed be- 
yond half an hour. " The benefits," he says, " of enforced atten- 
tion are small. With young children, of the average age attend- 
ing British schools, if you get a quarter of an hour's attention, and 
having prolonged the lesson to half an hour, then recapitulate, you 
will find that the last quarter of an hour's teaching had nearly driv- 
en out what the first quarter of an hour put in." Mr. Imeson, who 
has been for eight-and-twenty years a teacher, and has taught 
-children of all classes, is of the 'same opinion. Study, or the at- 
tempt at it, for seven hours a day, destroys, he aays, the willing 
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mind, Mr. Islaac Pugh, who has taught during thirtjr years of 
¥Pork about three thousand boys, says that with boys of higher 
classes, attention has been kept on the stretch for two hours in the -- 
morning, and afterwards from the same class he might get an hour's 
positive attention in the afternoon, but even that could not be don^ 
day after day. . Mr.. Cawthorne, after twelve year's experience,^ 
agrees with Mr.. Pugh ; but considering, his low estimate to refer to 
the silent working system, thinRs that with a different system half 
an hour's additional attention might be got in the morning, and 
as much more in the afternoon. But it is not all equally good, -. 
Even with varied relief lessons, he says : " In the morning we findP 
the last half-hour very wearying ; in the afternoon, we find the first 
half-hour bright, the ne-xt half-hour less bright, and the last half-, 
hour worse than useless." Mr.^ Donaldson, of Glasgow, who has 
for eight years taught in^kirge schools, gives a table. He says : 

*'My experience as to the length of time children' closely and** 
voluntarily attend to a lesson, is : 

Children of from 5 to 7 years of age, about 15 minutes. 
" 7 to 10 " 20 " 

" 10 to 12 " 25 '' 

" 12 to 16 or 18 . *^ 30- "- 

I have repeatedly obtained a bright voluntary attentionirom,€aci>. 
of these classes for five, ten,, or fifteen minutes more,.but I observ- 
ed it was always at the, expense of the succeeding Jesson ; or, on 
fine days, when the forenoon's work was enthusiastically performed,. 
it was at the expense of the . afternoon's w©rk. . I find the girls- 
generally attend better and longer than the boys, to lessons on 
grammar and composition; the. boys better and longer than Iha 
girls, to geography, history, arithmetic,, and lessons on science.'^ 

Mr. Bolton, head-master of a Half-Time Factory School at Brad- 
ford, where nearly five hundred children are now beifng taught, and 
who has had seven years' experience of the. half-tim:e system, after 
seven years' experience of full-time teaching, says that be finds . 
the half-time scholars "more advanced,. They come fresh from 
work to school, and go fresh from, school to work. I believa that 
the alteration is. in both ways beneficial." To which Mr. Walkers, 
one of the firm in whose factory the same children are employed^ 
adds his testimony that, "where I had. to complaii;^ one hundred 
times, thirty years ago, I now have scarcely to com plain once," He 
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is asked, ** Do jon find your commercial interest in the improve- 
jnent?" and answers, '^ Most decidedly, ootwithstaoding that we 
spend a very large sum on the school every; year." As the half- 
day's work brightens attention to the. schooling, so the half-day's 
iBchoolin£L in its turn, brightens attention to the work. 

To this we shall all come some ofs these days. We shall have 
: schools for pupils of all classes in which no more than the nat«ral 
power of attention will be occupied, And where that will be 
. strengthened instead of sickened and debilitated by excessive 
^rain. The headwork will be balanced with the gymnastic disci- 
^ine and the drill, that give ease and precision to the movements 
of the body, with a wholesome vigor to the mind. But already 
the time is come when the txuth now established should be applied 
to t}ie education of the children of the poor. One great difficulty 
"is removed when»the boy's hejp in the home is left to the parent, 
jand it is only for half the day that he. is claimed by the school- 
master, to be brightened even for home service while lie is trained 
Sot an active, thoughtful, everywhere earnest, onanhood. — All (kt 
.Year Rovaid. 



The Schoolmaster. 

HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 



' Great men stand* like soHtary towers in the city of God, and 

^ aecret passages running deep beneath external nature give their 

ithoughts intercourse with higher intelligences, which strengthens 

j^nd consoles them, and of which the laborers on the surface do not 

leven dream ! 

Borne such thought as this was floating vaguely through the brain 
i>{ Mr. Churchill as he closed his school-house door behind him ; 
«Qdif in any degree he applied it to himself, it may perhaps be 
pardoned in a dreamy, poetic man like him ; for we judge ourselves 
by what we are capable of doing, while others judge us by what 
we have already done. And, moreover, his wife considered him 
iequal to great things. To the people of the village, he was th^ 
lichoolmaster, and nothing more. They beheld in his form and 
4^ountenance no outward sign of the divinity within. They saw 
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him daily moiling and delving in the common path, like a beetle^ 
and little thought that underneath that hard and cold exterior lay 
folded delicate golden wings, wherewith, when the heat of day was 
over, he soared and revelled in the pleasant evening air% 

To-day he was soaring and reveling before the sun had set ; for 
it was Saturday. With a feeling of infinite relief he left behind 
him the empty school-house, into which the hot sun of a Septem- 
ber afternoon was pouring. All the bright young faces were gone ^ 
all the impatiejit little hearts were gone ; all the fresh voic^ 
shrill, but musical with the melody of childhood, were gone ; and 
the lately busy realm was given up« to silence, and the dusty sun- 
shine, and the old gray flies that buzzed and bumped their heads 
against the window panes. The sound of the outer door, creaking^ 
on its hebdomadal hinges, was like a sentinel's challenge, to which 
the key growled responsive in the lock ; and the master, casting a 
furitive glance at the last caricature of himself in the red chalk on 
the wooden fence close by, entered with a light step the solemn 
avenue of pines that led to the margin of the river. 

At first his step was quick and nervous ; and he swung his cane 
as if aiming blows at some invisible enemy. Though a meek man^ 
there were moments when he remembered with bitterness the un- 
just reproaches of fathers and their insulting words ; and then he 
fought imaginary battles with people out of sight, and struck them 
to the ground, and trampled upon them ; for he was not exempt 
from the weakness of human nature, nor the customary vexations 
of a schoolmaster's life. 

Unruly sons and unreasonable fathers did sometimes embitter his 
else sweet days and nights. But as he walked his step grew slow- 
er, and his heart calmer. The coolness and shadows of the great 
trees comforted and satisfied him, and he heard the voice of the 
wind as it were the voice of spirits calling around him in the air p 
so that when he emerged from the black woodlands into the mea- 
dows by the river's side, all his cares were forgotten. 



" Look not upon the wine when it is red, when it giveth his col- 
or in the cup, when it moveth itself aright." What does the ward 
Ms refer to, and why is it used ? 
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Home and School Influence Especially Necessry in Time 

of War. 

J. M. GREGORY — 1862. 

The grand march of humanity stops not in^ its course even for 
war. From the cradle to the coffin, the crowding columns moire 
on with lock-step through the successive stages of life. Childhood 
cannot halt in its progress for returning peace to afford leisure for 
^education. On into the years — to manhood, to citizenship, to des- 
tiny — it rushes, whether learning lights its path and guides its 
steps, or ignorance involves it in error and conducts it headlong in- 
to vice. And if in peace the school is needful to rear our children 
to an intelligent and virtuous manhood, how much greater the need 
when war, with its inseparable barbarism, is drifting the nation 
from its onward course of peaceful civilization, back to the old 
realms of darkness and brute force. 

The high and heroic aims of this conflict will doubtless mitigate 
the evils which necessarily attend an appeal to arms. To say no- 
thing of the physical health and prowess that camp life and mili- 
tary discipline will develop, the love of country and love of liberty 
will rise again from mere holiday sentiments to the grandeur and 
power of national passions, and the Union, made doubly precious 
by the blood which its maintenance will cost, will attain a strength 
that no mortal force can shake or destroy. History will grow he- 
roic again, and humanity itself will be inspired and glorified with 
this fresh vindication of its God-given rights and duties, in this new 
Incarnation and triumph of the principles of Constitutional and 
Republican liberty. The too absorbing love of money, which has 
hitherto characterized us, has loosened somewhat its clutch, and 
been won to acts of genuine benevolence, at the sight of an im- 
periled country ; and the fiery demon of party spirit slinks Away 
abashed before the roused patriotism which lays life itself on the 
altar of liberty. 

But with all this, the barbarisms of war are too palpable and ter- 
rific to be forgotten or disregarded, and the wise and patriotic states- 
man will find in them a more urgent reason for fostering those civ- 
ilizing agencies which nourish the growing intelligence and virtue 
of the people. Against the ideas and vices engendered in the 
camps, and amidst the battle-fields, we must raise still higher the 
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bulwarks of Tirtuons habits and beliefs, in the children yet at home. 
We need the utmost stretch of home and school influence to save 
society and the State from the terrible domination of military ideas 
and military forces, always so dangerous to ciril liberty and free 
goyernment. 



Your Mission. 

If jon cannot on the ocean sail among the swiftest^fleet, 
Rocking on the mighty billows, laughing at the storms jou meet, 
Tou can stand among the sailors anchored yet within the bay, 
You can lend a hand to help them as they launch their boats away. 

If you are too weak to journey up the mountain steep and high, 
You can stand within the valley aathe multitudes go by — 
You can chant in happy measure as Uiey slowly pass along, x 

Though they may forget the singer, «they will not forget the song. 

If you cannot in the conflict prove yourself a warrior true, 
If, when fire and smoke are thickest, there's no work for you>4o do — 
When the battle-field is silent, you can go with gentle tread, 
You can bear away the wounded, you can cover up the dead. « 

If you cannot in the harvest garner up the richest sheaves, 
Kany a grain both ripe and golden, which the careless reaper leaves 
You can glean among the briars growing rank against the wall, 
And it may be that the shadows hide the heaviest wheat of all. 

If you have not gold and silver ever reaay at command. 
If you cannot toward the needy reach an ever open hand, 
You can visit the afflicted — o*er the erring you can weep — 
You can be a true disciple sitting at the Savior's feet. 

Do not then stand idly waiting for some nobler work to do. 
For your Heavenly Father's glory, ever earnest, ever true, 
Go and toil in any vineyard — work in patience and in prayer—^ 
If you want a field of labor you can find it anywhere. 



EuBOPKAN savants are debating the proposition of M. VonOum- 
pach, who has issued several books and pamphlets arguing that the 
earth is not a compressed but a prolate ellipsoid, or in other words, 
thsit it has not the figure of an orange, Isut of a lemon. 
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Public Schools from the Doctors' Point of View* . 

At a regular meeting of the Middlesex East-District Medical So- 
ciety, in July, 1865, the suhject of the influence of our public 
fichools on the health of the children ^attending them being under 
discussion, a committee was appointed to report in full on the sub- 
ject, which was done in September.; and after much discussion, the 
same -cemmittee was directed to prepare, in as concise, form as pos- 
sible, some practical advise for .avoiding certain dangers now threat- 
ening the health of the children in our schools. This second report 
was submitted to the Society in November last, and discussed as 
before, when the same committee was directed to publish the sug- 
gestions with such additions in the way of explanation as might 
seem advisable. This they now do in the following maxims, which 
may be considered to embody the deliberate opinion of the mem- 
bers of the Society, 

MAXimS: 

Isl, 2^0 (Mid dkovld he allowed to attend school before the heginning of its 
^th year. 

Because the whole of the first five years of life are needed to 
give the physical nature a fair start, which would be prevented by 
the confinement and restraint of the school-room : because up to 
that time every child has enough to do in learning to use its limbs 
and senses, to talk, to obey : because extended experience has proved 
that the children who have never been to school before they are 
five years old make more rapid progress than those who begin their 
school life earlier. 

%i. The duration of daily attendance (iNGLuniNG ^e given to recess and 
physical exercise) should not exceed 4^ hours for the primary sckooHs; 6 
hours for the other schools. 

Because the liability to injury of both mind and body frojn se4- 
eatary application is in proportion to the youth of the student^ 
ftnd because as much can be accomplished in this time as in a longer 
Attendance, which is only a weariness to both flesh and spirit. 

34. There should he no study required out of school, — vaitess at Ei^h 
SehooU; and this 8H0T7LD not bxcbsd one HOtB^ 
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* Seven hours of study feeing as much as mpst ajlult schplars can 
bear, it is follj to suppose that immature minds in growing bodies 
can endure more. 

Ath. Recess time should he devoted to play outside the school-room— 
unless during very stormy weather ; and as this time rightly belongs to 
the pupib, they should not he deprived of it except for some serious offense ; 
and those who are not deprived of it should not he allowed to spend it 
in study ; and no child should eter he confined to the school-room dur- 
ing an entire session. The minimum of recess-time should he\5 minutes 
IN EACH SESSION, and in Primary Schools there should he mare than one 
recess in each session. 

Recess is a most important relief to the weariness of muscle and 
of mind which all children (and most teachers) feel after being in 
school l^^or 2 hours. Without it there comes on a mental listless- 
ness and a physical restlessness, which defeat the very purposes of 
school. The need of such relief occurs at moreifrequent intervals 
in proportion to the youth of the child ; consequently there should 
be more recesses in primary than in other schools. 

5th. Physiol exercise should he used in school to prevent nervous and mus- 
cular faiigue and to relieve monotony j hut not cw muscular training. 
It should he practiced hy hath teacliers and children for at least five min- 
^des in every hour not hroken hy recess ^ and should he * timed^ hy music. 
In Primary schools every half-hour should he hroken hy eocereisef reces^, 

. or singing. 

This maxim rests on the same general ground as No. 4. Such 
exercises are highly prized in all schools where they have been 
fairly tried, and they tend to produce a unity of action and feel- 
ing, a homogeneity in the school, which is very valuable. 

6^A. Ventilation should he amply provided for hy other means than open 
WINDOWS, though these should he used in addition to the special means 
during recess and exercise time.. 

Because to open windows during cold weather is to admit 
streams of cold air upon, children, when they are most liable to 
* catch cold,* as physicians have frequent occasion to observe. 
When the body is aglow with exercise it can endure and enjoy a 
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temperature and even a current of air which would chill it when at 
rest ; therefore, fresh air maj be introduced with safety through 
the windows during recess and exercise time, except in very severe 
weather. 

Of all methods of heating, a close stove is most objectionable, 
because it introduces no fresh air ; and whenever one is used in a 
school-room, it should be wholly or partially walled in with metal 
srceens, inside which a * cold air box' should open, as in all furnaces. 

*lth. Lessons should he scrupulously apportioned to the average capacity of 
the pupils ; and in Primary scJwols the slate should he used more, and 
hooks less, and instruction should he given as much as possible on tJie 
principles of ^ Object Teaching.^ 

If the first part of this maxim be not observed, the majority of 
the scholars (for whose benefit the school is sustained) will be over- 
tasked. 

The advantages of using the slate as advised are very great : the 
hand and the eye are trained; writing is earlier and more pleasant- 
ly learned ; little children are agreeably and profitably occupied, 
when they would otherwise be idle, unhappy, and troublesome. 

Of * Object Teaching' we have only space to say that the princ i- 
ple which underlies it is, that the teacher should avail himself of 
the natural preponderance of the powers of perception and obser- 
vation in childhood, should go from the known to the unknown^ 
from the concrete to the abstract, and should neglect no opportun- 
ity to illustrate each lesson from familiar sources. 

[Signed] F. WINSOR, 

J. D., MANSFIELD, 
Special Committee Middlesex East Dist. Med. Soc. 
— Massachusetts Teacher, 



A Noble Sentiment. — Daniel "Webster penned the following : 
" If we work upon marble, it will perish ; if we work upon brass, 
time will efface it ; if we rear temples, they will crumble into dust ; 
but if we work upon immortal minds — if we imbue them with princi- 
ples, with the just fear of God and our fellow men, we engrave on. 
those tables something that will brighten through all eternity." 
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School as it was— Teacher as she Should be* 

It is time ; and, as the bell rings to call the children in, you con- 
gratulate jourself on the fine appearance and pleasant faces of 
your scholars^ and >think,^ after all, a teacher'« life is Qo4;^the most 
undesirable. 

At rell-call a few are found to be absent, which is alwajs annoy- 
ing; but the first class being called takes up your attention, and 
the absent are forgotten. 

A good lesson I Who, but the teacher that lovea his pupils and 
.thus labors for their advancement, can realize what a world o*f 
pleasure ris afforded by such an announcement? Good lessons ar* 
,to the teacher, what good dinners are to. the hungry ; and nothingr 
can so completely satisfy the teacher as to be able to say* at th© 
close of the day, — I have had good lessons from my pupils. On 
€uch days four oMloCk comes at half-past' three, the faces of your 
friends on the street 'have grown handsome since morning, and you 
are sure, from the lightness of your feet, you can wear a much 
smaller shoe, and your heart goes forthHo meet all the dear child- 
, ren under your charge, — almost wishing they all belong to you, 
' that you might see them the first thing in the morning, and tuck 
them * up' snugly in bed the last thing at liight. 

Another class is called. 'You are deeply engaged in their reci- 
. tation, when, listen I The patter of little bare feet is heard inth« 
hall, and in a moment more the owner of them, a little fellow 
about six years, ushers himself inside your school-room; — face un- 
waehe'd, hair in a disordered state, and pants hung on by one bu»- 
pender. Dirty little thing,. you think, coming in at this time and 
disturbing my class I 

The boy takes his jack-knife (old thing with broken blade) in- 
stead of his bodk, and from his other pocket produces a piece of 
shingle, at which he goes with his old knife as though he meant to 
make a muss at least. 

The class takes up your attention for the next half-hour, at the 
expiration of which you have occasion to step over to the other 
tide of the room, when behold ! that little insignificancy haf whit- 
tled all over the floor under his desk, and from under him you pro- 

*Read by MisB L. A. Lyon, at Rome, Bradford County, Pennsylvaniay Juba 
8tb, 1865. Republished from the Pennsylvania School Journal. 
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4uce two arrows. "Now, that*» well done! Why do n't you 
' study !** (with a pull at the uncombed hair) */ Oh- please do n*t ! 1 
kaint got any book." You bethink yourself. That boy told me 
the same story two weeks ago, and, through the multiplicity of 
eares, I forgot my promise of finding him one. Forgot ! Your 
pupil had to account for every idle moment. Forgot ! That boy's 
mother earned every crumb of bread for herself and little ones by 
washing other people^s clothes, while her own little darlings (for 
poor people have them) had to be neglected. Did you forget the 
white ribbon and pink flowers for your hair, the other evening. 
Ah, no I for with these you hoped to please the fancy of some tri- 
fling acquaintance. 

'* But** — ^you reason — " who is to blame for the want of a book ? 
Am I to furnish my pupils with books ? Yes. This boy, at least. 
Do without your pocket full of delicacies for a week,- and buy the 
little fellow a book with the money, — I'll do it." The book is pur- 
chased. Bubby, encouraged to keep his face, hair and clothes in 
better order, is praised with the other scholars, and — and, so the 
foundation is reached. He comes to school at a reasonable hour, . 
gets his lessons, keeps his seat as clean as any boy, and his mother 
— God bless her ! who is washing just across the street, makes it 
convenient to run over to tell you how thankful she is for your 
kindness — ^how she had labored to save a little ahead to buy a book 
for her little one, but the rent was to be paid, and little Mary at 
home had been sick, and the baby awfully troublesome ; so she 
must have medicine, wood, and lights, and. often she could n't go 
out to wash for two or three days. Of course it was all a mistake. 
Ah I reflects the teacher, if I had tried to remember, that little fel 
low might have been spared many a cross word, and I the thought 
* of having neglected' my duty. It was a little mistake; but how 
many such are yet unrectified in our schools, — and * many a little, 
makes a mickle,* as poor Richard says. 

" Scholars, study your lessons over six times, and you may go 
borne.'* Two minutes expire, and all the scholars hold up their 
hands. "Have you studied it six times ?'* " Yes, ma*an.'* How 
many of that number^tell you the truth? Not all. Teacher, that 
lie is oityavir h«ad^JaHd*yourwill-have it to answer for. 

'^.May Jim and me go out ? we'd rather go now than at recess.' ' " 
J^Ym^ but you sh^' n't^go one inct at recess." Recess comes, and 
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with it one of our lady friends to just consult with you a little. 
Those boys you said must stay in are always the most troublesome 
in school, — so you let them go with the others, to secure a few mo- 
ments' uninterrupted conversation with your friend. How signifi- 
cantly they look at each other I They have tried that game be- 
fore, and consequently have learned that they can have two recess- 
es, and that their teacher-r-do n't start-^is a liar. What a reve- 
lation I 

It is not a labor to instruct those little mindg that jump to meet 
every suggestion, but a mere pastime, a pleasure as complete s^s 
can well be conceived ; — but to eradicate the wrong impressions, 
and to encourage and interest the less active minds, is as arduous 
as the" stoutest mind can well accomplish. To do this, we must 
first reach the heart, 'then inspire confidence, and endeavor to im- 
plant right motives — go to the very root and establish sound prin- 
ciple. 

Outward goodness is a mere shell — the shadow of a shade ! There 
must be something within, or it has no substance. We must deny 
ourselves, and in this way prove ourselves worthy of the task we 
have undertaken. If we profess love and interest for our pupils, 
let us show it in such a way that they may know and be benefited 
by it. And if we instill such a principle of love and goodness, it 
will not fail in the hour of temptation. ^ As, in the oriental tale 
by Lord Bacon, where a cat was changed to a lady, and behaved 
very lady-like till a mouse ran through the room, when she sprang 
down on her hands and chased it, — so with children ; if their good- 
ness is only an outward show, when temptation comes, they will 
down and follow. Give them right motives, sound principles, and 
they will be firm. In after life, the waves of affliction may how -I 
around them, but they will stand serene amid th« tempest. 



Henby Clay was distinguished for his politeness. Being once 
in the presence of a young lady and being greatly fatigued with 
the labors of the day, he asked for her definition of true politeness. 
*^ Perfect ea^e," she replied. ^' I have the honor to agree withyou^" 
said he, " and with your permission will take leave to assume the 
correctness of this position,'* at the same time spreading himEeil" 
out upon a sofa near het. ^ 
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A Lesson on Home Education. 

'** *What do you mean by such carelessness ?" said John Doring 
tahis son William, a young lad of twelve years. " Take that I'* 
lie added, striking the boy a heavy blow upon the side of the head ; 
** and that, and that !" repeating the blows as he spoke, the last of 
^which knocked Ae boy over a plow that ^a.^ standing by his side. 
■ ** Get up now and go into the house and s'ee if you can't keep out 
of mischief for a while, and stop that crying, or I will give you 
something to cry for I^' 

The boy started for the house, struggling to repress his sobs as 
he went. 

" It is astonishing," said Doring, addressing a neighbor named 
Hanford, who was near in a barn, and of course had heard all that 
had passed, "how troublesome boys are. Just see those oats now 
that I have got to pick up for that boy's carelessness," and he 
pointed toga measure of oats which William had accidently over- 
turned. 

** And it was for that trifle that you assaulted your boy and 
knocked him down?" replied Mr. Hanford, in a sorrowful tone. 

Doring looked up from the oats in surprise, and repeated : 

** Assaulted my child and knocked him down I Why, what do you 
mean, neighbor Hanford ?" 

** Just what I say. Did you not knock the child over the plow?" 
,ii Why — ^well — no. He kind a stumbled and fell over it," dogged- 
ly replied Doring. " Do you go against parental authority*? 
Haven't I a right to punish my own children?" 

" Certainly you have, in a proper manner, and in a proper spirit 
but not otherwise. Do you think that a father has a right to re- 
venge himself on his child ?" 

** Of course not ; but who is talking about revenge ?" 

" Well, friend Doring, let me ask you another question : for what 
purpose should a child be punished ?" 

" Why, to make it better, and do it good, of course," quickly 
iinswered Doring. 

" For no other?" quietly answered Hanford. 

" Well, no, not that I can think df just now,'' replied Doring, 
iShoughtfully. 

" And now, my friend," kindly continued Mr. Hanford, " do you 
suppose your treatment of your son a few minutes ago did him any 
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good, or has increased his respect and affection for jovbS Th^boj^, 
I venture to say, is utterly unconscious of having done ax^j .wrongs 
and yet you assaulted him suddenly with .anger and violence, and 
gave him a heating which no penitentiary convict ^an he suhject 
to without having the outfage inquired into hy the legislative com- 
mittee. But let me tell you a long^ story. You knpnf my son 
Cfiarles?" 

'^ The one that is preaching in. Charles town 7V 

" Yes ; you have probably noticed that he is lame ?" 

*^ I have noticed it, and asked him how it happened^ an4 he told 
me he got hurt when a boy." 

*' Yes," responded Mr. Hanford, ^with emotion, 'Hhe dear boy 
never could be made to say tha.t it was by his .father's brutality. 
But listen," he said, as he saw. that Doring was^a^bput tofpeak. 

** When Charles was about the age of your son William, he was 
one of the most active and intelligcMitboysIhadever^seen. I was 
fond of him, and especially of hia physical beauty and progress. 
But unfortunately I was cursed with an irritable and violent tem- 
per, and was in the habit of punishing my children under the influ- 
ence of passion and \^ngeauce, instead of from t^ie dictates of rea- 
son, duty, and enlightened affection., 

'' One day Charley offended me by some boyish and trifling mis- 
demeanor, and I treated him almost precisely as you treated your 
son a few moments ago. I struck him violently i^ and he fell upon 
a pile of stones at his side, and injured his left side so badly that 
the result was, he was crippled for life," saidrMr. Hanford, in the 
tones of the deepest sorrow and remorse,'and covering his face with 
his hands. 

A period of oppressive silence followed^, which was at last bro- 
ken by Mr. Hanford saying : 

'< When I saw that my boy didnot .me again from the stones oa 
which he had fallen, I seized him by the arm and rudely pulled him 
to his feet, and was about to strike him again, when something I 
saw. in hi»,face, his look, arrested my arm, and I asked. him if he 
was hurt. 

'*! am afraid that ;I am, pa," he mildly answered, clinging to my 
arm for support. , 

"Where?" I asked, in great alarm, for notwithstanding my 
brutality, I fairly idolized the boy. 
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" Here» " he replied, laying bis hand upon hit kip. 
" In silence I took him in my atmB «nd carried him to his hed^ 
from which he never arose the same bright, active, glorious bof 
that 1 had so cruellj struck down on that pile of stones. Bvl 
After many months he came forth a pale, saddened little fellow, 
hobbling on a cratch IV 

Here Mr. Hanford broke down and wept like a child, and the 
i^ars also rolled down Boring's cheeks. When ht resumed, Mr. 
Hanford said: ^ 

'* This is a humiliating narrative,, neighbor Doring, and I would 
not have related it to jou had I not supposed that you needed the 
lesson which it contains. It is impossible for me to give yon an 
adequate notion of the suffering that I have undergone on account 
•f my rashness to my boy. But fortunately it has been overruled 
to my own good^ and tbatx>f my family also. The remedy, though 
terrible, was complete, and no other child of mine has ever been 
punished by me except when I was in the full possession and exer- 
cise of my best faculties, and when my sense of duty has been 
ehastened and softened by reason, and affection. 

" I devoted myself to poor Charley from the time he left his 
bed, and we came to understand one another as I think but few 
fathers and sons ever do. . The poor boy never blamed me for blight* 
ing so muck happiness for him, and I have sometimes tried to think 
that his^life has been made happier on the whole than it would 
have been had B not been taught my duty through bis sacrifice. 
Still, neighbor Doring, I should be soriy to have you and your son 
Williamtpass^ through a similar ordeak" 

*'I trust that we fthall not," emphatically and gravely responded 
Poring. *^I thank you for your story^friend rianford, and I shall 
try and psofit by it." 
1^ And he did profit by it, and we hope that every parMit who is 
eapable of striking his ohild in anger or petulance,, that reads this 
sketch from life, will pr^t by it. 



Mbniesqnieu says : '^ Education makes the man : that alone is 
the parent of every virtue j it is the most sacred, the most useful, 
and| at the same time, the most neglected thing in every country.* 
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' The UnivereKy and Industrial College. 

A final settlement of the Agricultural College question was 
made bj the Legislature, on the last day of the session, in the pas- 
sage of the bill for the re-organization and enlargement of the 
University of Wisconsin. We have already expressed the opinion 
that this mode of settlement was probably the best that could be 
adopted, and it only remains to be said in this connection that, al- 
though the law, as it stands approved 4y the Governor, is not in 
all particulars identical with the original bill, nor in every respect 
in which itdiffera an improvement thereon, yet in all its more im- 
portant provisions it is exactly the same in accord with the princi- 
ples approved by the Industrial College Convention. 

The law of Congress donating lands for the endowment of a col- 
lege for the benefit of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts contem- 
plated a broad and liberal institution, embracing more especially 
the natural and physical sciences, with their applications to the 
industrial arts, and yet not excluding language, literature and 
philosophy, which are also essential to a promotion of the liberal 
and practical education of the industrial classes in the severa! pur- 
suits and professions in life. It will be seen by reference to the 
Legislative enactment-conferring the lands upon the State Univer- 
sity, that the " College of Arts" thereby created covers the whole 
ground exactly. It is, in itself, a distinct college, and no le'es so 
-than if it were planted full fifty miles from any other educational 
institution ; and yet is so planned that it is to derive great benefit 
from its association with all other colleges of the University. 
Moreover provision is made in section 2 of said Act for the devel- 
opment of the several courses of instruction embraced in the " Col- 
lege of'Arts" into "distinct colleges, each with its own faculty 
and -a|ypropriat6 title." This is exactly what is wanted.* The 
State needs and eventually will have an Agricultural College, a 
College of Engineering and Mechanics, a College of Mines, a Col- 
lege of Commerce, a College of Military Science and Tactics, and 
so on, but the means for their siipport must accumulato slowly, 
and hence it is vastly better to begin . with the sciences and their 
applications in a general way, thereby insuring to these several 
c^olleges > thus beigun a aafe and healthy growth, than to attempt 
the impossible work of creating full grown colleges at oace. 
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Da th^ other hand, in the << College of Letters** the literary side 
of the Univeraity is equally well^secured and provided for, 89 that 
whil^ it loses nothing of what it is or might otherwise become^ it 
will enjoy the full benefit of all that will constitute the College of 
Arts. 

Thus re-organized, enlarged and popularized, what shall prevent 
the University frOm rapidly growing in usefulness and in public 
favor ? Wisdom on the part of the Governor in making choice of 
the best men for Regents, and a suitable friendliness and liberality 
on the part of the people alone are requisite. It ia earnestly hoped 
that neither of these will be found wantiag. . ' 



CHAPTEIJ ^Ii--GENJCRAX.. 

AN ACT to reorganize and enUr^e the university of Wisconsin, 

and to authorize the county of Dane to issue bonds in aid thereof. 
The people of the State of Wisconsin, represented in senate and 

assembly, do enact as follows : ^ 

Section 1. Tlie object of the univefsity of Wisconsin, shall be 
to provide the means of acquiring £^ thorougli. knowledge of the 
various branches of learniijig cojnnected with the scientific, indus-. 
trial and professional pursuits ; 'and to this, end, it shall consist of 
the following colleges, to v/it: 1st. The college, of arts; 2d. 
The college of letters; 3d. Such professional and other colleges 
as from time to time may be added there to, or connected therewith. 

,Sec. 2. The college of arts shall embrace courses of instruction 
in the mathematical, physical ^nd natural sciences, with their ap- 
plication to the industrial arta, such as agriculture, mechanics and 
engineering, mining and metallurgy, manufactures, architecture, 
and commerce, in such brancfieSi included in the college of letters, 
as shall be necessary to a proper fitness of the pupils in the scien- 
tific and practical courses for their chosen pursuits, and in military 
. tactics : and as soon as the income of the university will allow, in 
such order as the wants of the public shall seem to require, the 
said courses in the sciences and their application to the practical 
arts, shall be expanded into distinct colleges of the university, 
•aph with its own faculty and appropriate title/ 

S^c. 3. The college of letters shall be ccexistant with the col- 
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lege of arti^ and shall embrace a liberal cburse of instructtoa m 
language, literature and philoaophjr, together with such courses c- 
parts of courses in the oollegetof arts as the authorities of theuni 
Tersitj shall prescribe.. 

Sec. 4. The universifij ni4all its departments and colleges, sbaV 
be open alike to male and fsmale students ; and all able-bodiet 
male students of the uniTernlj, m whatever college, shall receivf 
instruction and discipline in militarj tactics, the requisite arms ioi 
which shall be furnished bj ffhe sta^te. 

See. 5. The government ef the university shall vest in a board 
of regents, to consist^ of fifteen nuembers, to be appointed by th» 
governor,, two from each congressional district in the state, and 
three from the state at large. At the first appointment, which 
shall be within sixty days after the passage of this act, five shall 
be commissioned forgone year^ five for two years, and five for three 
years. Thereafter Ilie full term > of o&te shall be three years from 
the first Mond^ in February in tjse year, in which they were appoint- 
ed, unlesft sooner removed by the governor. 

Sec. 6« The said board of segents shall succeed to the custody 
of the books, record^ bnildhcgs and all other property of the uni- 
versity I and the present b«ard of regents shall be dissolved im- 
mediately upon the organisation of the board herein provided for ; 
jpmvidedf^%h2,i all the contracts legally made »nd at that time bind, 
ilig upon, the board thus dissolired, shall be assumed and discharged 
by th0ir successors. 

Sec. 7. The regents and their successors iii^ office, shall consti- 
tmte a body corporate, with the name and style of " the regents of 
^e university of Wisconsin^** with the right, as such, of suing and 
being sued, of contracting and being contracted with, of making 
and using a common seal, smi altering the same at pleasure. They 
shall have power, and it shall be their duty, to enact laws for the 
government of the university^ in all: its branches ; to elect a presi- 
dent of the university, and the requisite number of professors, in- 
structors,, officers and employees^ and to fix their salaries, also the 
term of office of eftchy.adid to determine the moral and educational 
qualifications of applicants for admission to the various courses of 
instruction : provided, that no instruction, either sectarian in re- 
ligion^ or partisan in politics, shall ever be allowed in any depart- 
ment of the university, and no sectarian or partisan test shall ever 
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l^e alltfwed ox exercised in the appointment of regents, or the elec- 
tion of professors, teachers or other officers of the nniversit]^, or 
in the admission of students thereto, or for any purpose irhateyer. 

Sec. d. For the time being, an admission fee and rates of tnitloB, 
eiich as the board of regents shall deem expedient, may be required 
of each pupil, except as hereinafter proiT^ed ; and as soon at the 
income of the university will permit, admission and tuition shall 
be free to all residents dif the »tate ; aiiNa it shall be the duty qf the 
regents, according to population, to so apportion the representa- 
tion of students, that all poetions^of ilie state shall enjoy equal 
privileges therein. 

Sec. 9. One suitably qualified pupil from each assembly disiriet, 
to be nominated by the representative ^of sucrli district in the legis^ 
lature of the state, who, other things being equal, shall prefer aft 
orphan of a soldier who has died in defense of his country, shall be 
at oncis and always entitled to fi;ediuiiidn inall the colleges of the 
university. 

Sec. 10. The president of the unWersity ifihall be president of 
the several faculties and the executive head of the institution, in 
all its departments. As such, he shall have authority, subject to 
' the board of^regents, to give general ^irectioti to the practical af- 
fairs and scientific investigations olf the several colleges, and in 
the recess of the board of regents, to remove any employee or sub- 
ordinate ofiicer, not..a member of the &culty,iind to supply, for the 
4ime, any vacancies thus created ; and so long as the interests of 
the institution require it, he shall be charged with the duties of 
« one of the professocships. The secretary of state shall be secre- 
tary of the board of regents, and shsil] keep a faithful record of all 
the trensactions of the board of regents, and perform such duties 
as they shall impose. The •state treasurer shall be the treasurer 
of the board of regents, and perform all the duties of such dfica. 

Sec. 11 . ' The immediate government of the several collegeas^l 
be intrusted' to their respective faculties ; but the regents shall 
have power to reguliate the courses of instruction, and prescribe 
the authorities to be used in the several courses, and also.to qoa> 
fer such degrees and grant such diplomas as are usual in uaiversi- 
ties, or as they shall deem appropriate. 

See. 12. At the elose of each fiscal year, the regents, throi^ 
«their president, shall make a report in detMl to the go^vemor, aac- 
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luhiUng tho progiessi condition and wants of each of ttie colleges 
embraced in the uniYersitj, the course of study in each, the num* 
ber of professors and students, the amount of receipts and disburse- 
ments, together with the nature, cost ond results of all important 
investigations and experiments, and such other information as they 
may. deem important ; one copy of which shall be transmitted, free, 
by the secretary of state to all colleges endowed under the provis- 
ions of the congressional act of July 2d, 1862, herein before re- 
ferred to, and also one copy to the secretary of the interior, as 
provided in said act. 

8ec. 13. For the endowment and support of the university, 
there are hereby appropriated: 1st. The income of the. university 
fand. 2d. The income of a fund to be derived from the sale of 
the two hundred and forty thousand acres of land granted by con- 
gress to the state of Wisconsin, by virtue of an act approved July 
2d, 1862, entitled " an act donating land to the several states and 
territories which may provide colleges for the benefit of agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts," which fund shall be designated as the 
agricultural college fund. 3d. All such contributions to the en- 
dowment fund, as may be derived from public or private bounty. 
The entire income of all said funds, shall be placed at tbe disposal 
of the board of regents, for the support of the aforesaid colleges 
of arts, of letters, and of such colleges as shall be established iii 
the university, as provided in section two of this act : provided^ that 
all means derivable from other public or from private bounty, shall 
be exclusively devoted to the specific object for which they shall 
have been designated by tlie grantor. 

See. 1.4. Meetings of the board may be called in such manner 
as the regents shall determine, a majority of whom shall constitute 
a quorum for the };raJisaction of business, but a less number . may 
adjourn from time to time. No member of the board shall receive 
compensation for his services as such member, but each member 
ahallbe entitled to re-imbursement, on the audit of the board, for 
his traveling expenses while employed on the business of the board. 

Sec. 15. The first meeting of the regents, the appointment of 
which is herein provided for, shall be held in the university edifice^ 
on the last Wednesday of June, 1866, at which time the regents 
wlieaso coaveaed, shall elect one of their number president of th» 
^erd. The time for the annual 6lectio9 of president of the boarAt 
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of regents, &a also the regular annual meeting, and such other meet- 
ings as may be required, shall be determined in the by-laws of the 
board. Immediately upon the organization of the board, it shall 
be their duty to make arrangements for securing, without expense 
to the state, or to the funds of the university, suitable lands, in the 
immediate vicinity of the university, not less than two hundred 
acres, including the university grounds, for aa experimental farm, 
and as early as possible thereafter, to make such improvements 
thereon as will render it available for experimental and instruc- 
tional purposes, in connection with the agricultural course in the 
college of arts. 

Sec^ 16. To enable the board of regents to purchase lande^in 
the vicinity of the university for an experimental farm, and to im- 
ppove the same, the board of supervisors of Dane county aare hore- 
by authorized and empowered to issue the bonds of said county, 
bearing interest at the rate of seven per cent, per annum, interest .- 
pajable annually, for the amount of forty thousand dollars, such 
bonds to be payable on or before the first day of January, A. D. 
1886 at such place as may be determined by said board of super- 
visors. The bonds so issued shall be delivered to the board of reg- 
ents of the university, who shall faithfully apply the same, or the 
proceeds thereof, together with all contributions made for this spe- 
cific purpose, to the purchase and improvement of the lands for 
such experimental farm. But if the said' county of Dane, by its 
proper oflBcers, shall not make provision for the issue and delivery 
of said bonds as aforesaid within thirty days after the passage of 
this act, and if in such a case the citizens of said county shall fail 
within twenty days after the expiration of said first mentioned: 
period of thirty days, to furnish guarantees satisfactory to the sec- 
retary of state, placed at the disposal of the regents of the univer- 
sity at the first meeting of the board, then this act shall be null 
and void. 

Sec. 17. So much and such parts of chapter twenty-one of the 
revised statutes, and of any and all such acts as contravene the 
provisions of this act, are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 18. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after 
its passage. 

^ Approved April 12, 1866. — WiMOormn Farrrwr. 
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Editorial MiBeeUanj. 



Prizes in Schools. 

Ths qoettioB, '^ Are prises in » school beneficial,^ has been for 
k long lime discussed and no satisfactorj conelnsion has, as jet, 
been atUined. We believe in prizes and alwajs did. We believe 
in '* rewards and punishments" in a physical and spiritual sense ; 
wYij not in a mental? For keeping the laws of health we are re* 
warded ; for violating them we are punished ; likewise with the 
laws of Ood. <' It is as natural for man to sin as it is for sparks 
to flj upward." The hope of reward incite many to noble deeds^ 
The fear of punishment keeps manj from wrong doing. Children 
particularly are incited to good deeds by a hope of some encourage 
ing word or some trifling present. We know from experience that * 
prises are a benefit in Common Schools. We expended $1 50 
last term for a box of " Atwater's School Government,^' and prom- 
ised a prize to the scholar who should obtain the largest number of 
merits ; twenty pupils at least tried for the prize ; and many more^ 
even when there was no hope of obtaining the prize, strove to ob^ 
tain as many merit cards as possible, these cards being a very nic»' 
present in themselves for smaller pupils. Nearly all of the lead- 
ing colleges have adopted a system of prizes. Dartmouth college' 
has recently done so. The old fogies that have combatted theplaft 
so long, on the ground that a few being left behind become discour- 
aged and cease all efibrt to excel, .are dead ot about to die. W* 
expect to see the day when prizes will be introduced in every 
school in the land. To those who doubt the expediency of intro- 
ducing prizes we would say — try it thoroughly ] if you are satisfied 
that it is advantageous, then persuade the school board to appro-^ 
priate money for that purpose. Most teachers fail in government; 
it is the most difficult part of the teacher^s work. Introduce priaeft 
and jou will find the labor of governing materisJly lessened. 
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The Least Common Multiple. 

The met&od of finding the least common multiple used in most 

Arithmetics is difficult to explain to the satisfaction of mostschol- 

^srs. The process until tinderstood seems very complex. We have 

«een eomewhefe amethdd which we prefer as being much more simple, 

'It is simply to take the largest number given and multiply it by 

any prime factor found in the other numbers which is not common 

to this. Take the numbers 4, 16, 24, and 60; 60 contains the 

prime factons of 4 ; the prime factors of 16 are 2 taken four times ; 

2 is found in' 60 only twice, hence you must multiply 60 by 2 as a. 

factor twice which makes 240; 240 contains the prime factors of 

24 and is the number required. After having used this method a 

few times a scholar will see at a glance what the larger aumbfr 

^Dust be multiplied by to produce a common multiple. 



Mb. J. Austin, Superintendent of Schools, Waushara County^ 
Wisconsin, informs us by letter, that he has just closed what is 
known as the Waushara Normal Institute. He says : weSiaye had 
a term of eight weeks with seventy teachers, and would- 
be-teachers, assembled fcr instruction, preparatory to teaching. 
These Institutes, held twice each year, in the absence of any other 
school of high grade, are becoming quite an important feature in 
the education of Waushara teachers. 

He further says: I have examined 117 applicants for certificates 
and have granted 79. 



Methodist Seminabt. — The West Wisconsin Co»ferenoe of the 
'^M. B.. Church at its last session.appointed^a committee of fiv« 

preachers, viz : Revs. Dinsdale, Tusker, Paimer,'Lawsonand As- 

pinwall ; also fiY^ laymen, James Spen8ley,^f Mineral Point ; W. 

0. Thomas, of Montfort ; J. Bennestt,of Dodgeville ; B. F. Chase, 
. «f Platteville; and Dr. Abell, of ^Darling^on, to locate a Conferr 

•ace Seminary. The committee hii»d their £rst meeting atVDarling- 
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ton, Ma? U. The fc^lowing reaoItitioQB wore addpte4 UA&ninaous- 
I7 by the committee : ' • 

WhunoSf various inquiries have been , proponoj^ecF ta na ixurefjwi- 
«noe to the character of the institution we are appointed to jocate, 
and the aid the West Wisconsin conference proposes to give it, 
therefore 

Jiesolvedf That as a committee it is our understanding that the 
d«iign is to make it a first class and permanent Seminary, the grade ' 
to.be advanced as necessity may require, and to give it the hearty 
support and patronage of the conference. 

Whereas^ we i!nd thatthe various localities represented before 
us as desirous of having the proposed Centenary Conference Sem- 
inary located with them are not. fully prepared now to submit 
pecuniary propositions, therefore 

Eesolvedj That this committee witt meet on Tuesday, the 12th 
day of next June, at 2 o*clock p. m., at the M. B. Church, in Min- 
efal Puitit, t^ decide on its location. ^Fropofiitionsinr the meantime;. 
to be received^and also on the day fixed for locating it. , 

J. C. ASPINWALL, Ch*n. 
J. LAW SON, Sec>, 



LoGioAL Fabados.*— Epimenidea B9,i6 **AU Cretans are Ziors.** 
Now Epimenides was himself a Cretan,, therefore Epinjteiudea^ 
was a liar. 

But, if he was a Zwr, then the Cretans werp not liars. 

Now, if the Cretans were not liars Epimenides. was not a^ liar. . 

But if he was no^a liar, th^ Cretans were liars. 

Ref.qri*. — As the world waS made so it must be subdued, not by 
matter clawing at matter, but by the calm dominion of spirit over 
loatter. Until intellect percolates the soil, the soil will not yield' 
its hidden hoards. We shall have effort, struggle, wear and wear- 
iness, but no victtjry. It- is the strife of clod- with clod. — OaU 
Hamilton. 

Something Good. — Th& following anecdote is told of Baniel 
O'Gonnell: Meeting a prolific pamphleteer^ whose productions 
generally found their way to the butterman, be said, *' I saw some- 
thing very good in your pamphlet this morning." '' Ah I" replied 
ibe gratified writer^ " what was it ?** " A pound of butter/* vat 
Ite reply. 



GtBneral Int^Ngenoe*. 

Lancastsb, Grant Co. — A new school bailding is to be erected 
aV Lancastex It is to cost $12,00Q[. 

DoDGEviLLE. — ^A select school will be taught ia Dodgeville dur- 
ing the Summer vacation, by J. T. Pryor, and Miss Emma Mac- 
DoBlaM, commencing June 4th. 

Normal Schools. — Pour Normal Schools have been located, one 
at each of the following places:. Whitewater, Platteville, Stough- 
ton, and Oshkosh. 

Dartmouth College. — Commencement oceura July 19th. The* 
graduating class numbers forty-two. Prize speaking is Mondayn 
erening, July 16th. Edwin N. Kirk of Boston addresses the The- 
ological Society. Rev. Edward A. Park of Andover — the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society ; Hon. Thomas Russell of Boston delivers the 
oration and Rev, Elijah Kellogg of Boston,, the poelh before tjie 
United Literary Societies. ' 

Robert E. Lee, late of the Confederate army, is. President of 
Washington College, at Lexington, Virginia. This Institute was 
bounded ia 1778, and endowed by General Washington. The CoF-* 
lege of William and Mary, . and the University of Virginia, are 
toon to resume operations. 

Upper Canada. — The number of children of school age, 18'64, 
is 424,000. Of these 333,000 were in the public schools. Thfr 
amount of money expended for schooler was $1,440,006. School 
libraries have been established over all the province. 

School Aqk. — In Pennsylvania children are not admitted to th^ 
public schools, under six years of age. 

VssAR Femalip College, at P.pughkeepsie is now in full opera- 
tion, with a President, Dr. Robert H. Raymond, nine professors, 
. with^evera,! assistants, and nearly 400 pupils. The course of study 
k thorough^ and a/ter. the most approved plan. The building ia 
*00 feet front, with a depth of 171 feet in centre, and 166 in the 
HiBgs. This chapel will seat ^i^O. There are room^ for 400 £upil0» 
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art gallerj, professors- rooiD9| «]ui|)ffli etc. A.g7mnasittm is inpr^ 
cess of erection. 

THsTtTBUC ScBOOLSin the United States niaaber alsout 60i000> 
•f which more than onecsixth are in the State of New York. 

^ The HdKESTSAD «F ^BH BT CLmr was sold the* 12th of Jannarj 
ultimo, to the Regents of the Universitj of Kentucky for $90,006. 
The farm consists of 32& acres, and is to be used for therfitate agri- . 
cultural college. 

Connecticut. — The Jo/amaL for January prints the act of th#. 
legislature, creating a stiate board of education. The board con- 
sists of the governor and lieutenant govesnoTf and four other per- 

.• sona appointed by the general assembly (l^egislature)^ one from eaok 
congressional district, tO'hold office for four years, one* member re* 

" tiring -each year, and another elected in his stead. Thisboard have 

• entire control of the scfliools'^of lihe state, manage the normal 
school, direct what text books isfaall- be used, etc., report annually^ 
appoint a secretary, wha performs the duties* formerly devolving 
upon the state 'superintandent. 

The board have recommended a uniformity of books'ni eachtown, 

. and that a copy of- Webster's- last Revised Dittiondry be placed in 

every schotol. Go-vernor Buckingham is president, and Prof.'D. C. 

• Gilman ofVYale College secretary. — N. Y. Teadher. 

JoXN EosKiN has- a new work in press entitled " The Ethics of 
.Dust: Ten Lectures to- Little Housewives, on the Elements of 
' Crystallization." 

NEVJinA. — The fii^st Annual Report of the Superintendent of 

Public Instruction, Rev. A. F. White, gives the total number ^f 

white children between six and eighteen years of age, at two 

thousand six hundred and one. Number under twenty-one born m 

Nevada, nine hundred and forty-eight. Tot^l receipts from all 

sources; $65,277. .Average monthly wages paid for male teachers, 

' $89,66; for female teachers,^85,20. " The school fund exceeds that 

» of last year by' $3,293. * The^number of pupils attending school 

iJthifl yeaci is seven hundred and sixteen greater than last year. 

« Omo.^Number of aicbooIS'inihB Siate, 11^142. Avierug* 



%«r of weeks hk^ session, in cities ftod ibwns^ 25,78.^ . Total number 
'4»( teachers emplojed,. 29,328. N«mber of youth between 5, and 
21 years of age, 944,852; number of pupils enrolled in the schools, 
702^552. Aveiage number in daily attendance, 391 ,547. 



BOOK NOTICESt ;&C. 



MiTCHRLL^s New School Geography. — Physical, Political and De- 
scriptive. Published by E. H. Butler, & Co., Philadelphia. 

This Geography is accompanied! by a new Atlas of forty-four 
Copper-plate Maps and illustrated by two hundred engravings. 
This is the fourth book of MitchelFs Series of Geographies and is 
designed for schools of a higher grade. In this treatise Physical 
and Political Geography are combined and wrought into one con- 
sistent and harmonious whole. lis the presentation of topics order 
is preserved. The book is valuable for the large number and ex- 
cellency of its engravings, for the definitions of geographical names, 
and for the convenience and accuracy of its maps, which contain 
railroad routes, eounties, principal towns and rivers. 

Lkssons in Elocution. — By Allen A. GrifiBth, Principal of Batavia 
Institute. Ptiblished by Adams, Blackmer, and Lyon, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

The name of the popular author of this text-book is a sufficient 
guaranty of the exceWenoy of the work. Mr. Griffith is well known 
in this State ; as an< elocutionist he has few equals. This book re- 
flects great credit upon its author. It is strongly recommended by 
Hon. Jno. G. McMynn, and many other distinguished educators. 
It IS illustrated with diagrams showing proper positions in speak> 
ing ; it contains rules and directions which enable the learner to- 
pursue the study of elocution without an instructor. 

Adams* School Ledger. — ^We have received from Adafis, Black- 
mer, and Lyon, of Chicago, this School Ledger. 

It.is tfn the same plan and kept in the same way as the Mereh- 
anVs Ledger. It is so well arranged that but little time is requir- 
ed to post the accounts of each scholar from the ClasaBook and 
Register. One book will last a school for years. 'Ey^xf acbool 
•lK>ttld hare one and preserve it for reference. 
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We have also recelTed from the same bouse an Amerioan SUled 
-Wood Copy-Book, adapted to Primary Schook. The Book 'oo&> 
taina several copies, is an excellent substitute for the noisy ahJte 
and if rightly used gives the pupil a correct idea of the. formation 
of characters used in writing. 

Harper's Weekly.— ^A Journal of Civilization, devoted to Science, 
Art, and Politics. Published by Harper & Brothers, New York. 

This journal is jvstly the most popular in the country. We 
know of no paper that has done more to give a healthy tone to 
public opinion. Whenever it has seen a demand for public reform 
in any direction, it has la1)ored for it strenuously and incessantly 
until the work has been accomplished. Not always agreeing with 
*'the powers that be," it has differed honestly, not maliciously, and 
has given credit for the good deeds and intentions of its political 
opponents. We prize it particularly as being an excellent pictori- 
al history of the times. It contains each week portraits of our 
leading generals and civilians with other illustrations, also a brief 
summary of the news of the week with the editor's remarks and 
criticisms and several good stories. 

Music. — ^We have received from Root & Cady, of Chicago, -the 

following pieces of. music: 

Andy Veto ; Fireman's Marching Song ; At the Golden Gate; 
la your Heart still tiie. same to me mj Darling ; Engaged ; Out 
West ; Instrumental-— Fairy Footsteps ; Gems from Crispino B La 
Comara ; Luna Polka; Electric Polka; The Battle of Manassas; 
Souvenir de LAfrieaine:;. Gr^nd Instrumental Medley ; Daylight ; 
Water in the Moonlight. 

The following-we have received from H. M. Higgins, Chicago : 

Will you love me then Darling ; I wiH love you then as now ; We 

are waiting for his coming; All Hail to Our Triumph;- Merrily 

Rolls the Mill Stream ; The Gloamin* Fa*s Eerie ; Instrumental — 

Will you love me then Darlings Kandolph "Street March. 

Otjb Song Birds. — ^A Musical Quarterly for Children and Youth. 
. Published by Root & Cady, Chicago. 

The January and April aiumbers are already issned and cDntain 
a choice collectionof jnvenrle music for day and sunday schoola. 
Eighteen cents will procure la sample copy from the publbhew. 
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^▼KBT Satcr'dat. — This Weekly is, in our opinidn, prebiaely what 
it claims to be^ — ^a JQumal 9f ghoicb readiilg aelected from car 
rent literature. 

Each number being tom pie te in itself, it is just the thine for 
trav^elera ; and each number is of fiuch sterling merit that it isjust 
the thing for those who stay at home. Whoever wishes the fresh- 
est and choicest fdreiga periodical literature, must get " Ever/ 
Saturday.*' It is published by Ticknor & Fields, Boston. 



Publisher's Department 



We feel very muorh encouraged in the work wo have undertaken 
by the letters which wo have received from superintendents and 
teachers which contain eubstantial proof of their interest in an 
educational journal. Through the superintendents we expect the 
Journal to be advertised among the teachers. We hope thoy will 
not forget its interests. We would particularly thank, this month, 
superintendents Austin and Harris of W&ushar:^ and Wood Coun- 
ties for the new lists of fiubscribors sent by them. 

Publishers of school books and periodicals, dealers in school 
furniture and musical instruments will find the Journal the best 
advertising medium in the State. Attention is called to several 
new advertisements which appear in this number. 



Wisconsin Journal of Education. 

TERMS: $1:25 per year, in advance ; or, five copies for $5. 

SPECIAL OFFER: By an arrangement with tlic publisliers, we will fumiah 
the Atlantic Monlhly^ Harper's MotilWy^ or Harper's Weeklp^ and the Journal^ 
for |4, which is the Bubscription price of each of the three periodicals abovo 
named. Wo wiil also furnish Our Young Folks and the Jouunal, for $2:25 ; 
Ifortk American Revwvo and the Journal, for $6 ; Every SaturdayMd the Jotm- 
JiAL, for $4:60. • 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING: The aanexed table shows the terms of ad 
▼ertising in the Journal of Bbuca- 



TiON. j^^Paynenta i^xpected quar- 
terly. Time and spacp to be occupied 
should be stated by adyertisers. Any 
aalerial change of standing matter 
will be charged for at the rate of $2 
per page. No advertisement coantod 
less than one-foartb of a pagQ. 



1 1 mo. 


3 mos. 


6 mos. 


1 year. 


iPage 


$10 00 


$25 00 


$45 00 


$75 00 


iPage 


6 00 


15 00 


25 00 


46 00 


IPage 


4 00 


10 QO 


16 00 


80 00 


iPage 


8 OO! 8 00 


18 00 


25 OOJ 



• ATWATEFR'S 

SCHO OL GQYERM EM. 

EVERT TEACHEB SHOULD HAVE IT 

It 18 economical and effective. 

It keeps a complete record of Deportment and Letaont ; alto Pasotasl 
Attendance, reportinc; the etime to pdrente each evening. 

It reaches and encoorn^es every ptxpil. 

It tends to interest parents and pupiU in the school. 

It saves mach time andbard labor. 

It is every way superior to the marking system. 

Thousands of teachers declare its value. 

Edition for 1864 consiets of Punctual, Lesson and Deportment Merita 
for daily use; Tickets of Fifteen Merits to redeem them with, and of 8ix«> 
lies to redeem the^ Fifteens with. 

A set of thia Government, containing six hundred Single Merits, tw» 
hundred Fifteen Merits, and one hundred Sixty Merits, will be sent b/ 
mail on receipt of $L50. 

TWENTY SGHOOL-ROOxM MOTTOES. 

The following mottoes are each printed in large letters on a separat* 
sheet of the best Cbina card board, oeHigned-to hang on school-room walla. 
Complete set sent by mail on receipt of $1.00. 

DO ONE THING AT. A TIME, AND THAT WELL. 

NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL. 

STUDY AND THIML. 

NO IDLERS HERE. 
I ALWAYS READY. . 

PERSEVERANCE CONQUER& ALL THINGS. 

I CAN— AND WILL. 

IDUKNESS IS A CRIME. 

'KHOU GOD SEEST.ME. 

HONEST LOSS IS BETTER TMAN BASE GAIN. 

WHATEVER IS WORTH DOING, IS WORTH DOlNCi 
WELL. 

WB LOVE EACH OTHER. 

ALWAYS GOOD— ALWAYS^HAPPY. 

I CAN'T, MUST PAIL. 

Dp YOU KNOW IT, OR ONLY THINK YOU KNOW IT T 

liji TRY, WILL SUCCEED .. 

WHEN AWEARY TASK YOU FIND IT, 
PERSEVERE AND NEVER MIND IT. 

HARD LESSONS REQUIRE HARD STUDY. 

ALWAYS UP TO TIME. 

LITTLES MAKE UP THE SUM OP ALL GOOD. 
All orders should be addreteed to 

JOHN ATWATBB. 
Box 2O689 Cidoa«o« ill. 
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Truancy-, 

Extracted from the last annual r€p<^ of J. L. PiCKABD, Skiptrintendent 

of Public Schools of Chicago j Illinois, 

Of all the sources of irregularity of attendance, that of truancj 
is the most prolific of evil, and I have made itsspause and its cure 
a special study^ 

Each indivioual case has, without douht, a cause p6culiar to it- 
self, and yet all may be classed under one or both of two general 
heads — 

1 . Failure to make school, attractive ; 
. 2. . Impatience of restraint, and love of. lad company. 

While the number of natural truants is comparatively small, the 
number that may be easily educated . into truancy is very large. 
This educating process, almost invariably begins at home, but. it 
may be stimulated apd perfected a^t school. Parental mismanage- ' 
ment does not. ir^mediately concern us in this discussion, but the 
fact that the schoalmay, on the Ojiie.hand, fall into the. support of 
parental negligence, or,.o.n. the other hand, counteract it, does con-, 
cern us. In speaking of the scbpo.l, I use the term in ii^ broadest 
sense, to include school grounds, school houses and,-th^ir appurten- . 
ances, school furniture aad apparatus, as well as schopl teachers. 
Unsightly buildings in unpleasant localities, uncomfoi^tablcf seats 
and desks, and dingy walls, will, in spite of the best efforts of the . 
v^ery best teachers, make many a child sigh for the fiel(][s, or ev^n 
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the streets, where some pure air may be found, and where the eye 
may be delighted with an occasional form of beauty, and the limbs 
may be free from the unnatural positions into which they are too 
often forced in the School room. What wonder if such surround-- 
ings sl^ould tempt to an occasional truancy 1 What wonder if, 
under such circumstances, tejachers should relax their efforts and 
grow disheartened:! What wonder if the best home training, univ 
ted with the faithful watoh of the teacher, should fail to arrest the 
tendency .to truancy engendered in the miscalled school room ! 

Whether or not this city is chargeable with any of its truancy^ 
and if so, to what extent, r.ecurrence to what I have said under 
• the head of School Accommodations will determine. 

A oareful investigation will show that a very large proportion 
:of cases of truancy have their origiu in the second general cause 
^specified. 

•Children unrestrained ;at hora..e, and left at liberty to roam, the 
streets and choose their ,own company, will seldom receive kindly 
the restraints of a well-governed school. The discipline of the 
.school is irksome. Obedience is a wo^rd unknown to them, and to 
its healthful influences t^ey are entire strangers. The teachers' 
labors are entirely thwarted by the lack of parei^tal co-operation. 
The six hours work of the teacher is undone by the six hours' 
work of street companions, and he s^tarts each morning at the 
point fron[i which he has set out every previous morie-ing. He has 
gained no power over the child, sufficient to hold him against the al- 
lurements of some excursion upon a pleasant day, or the great at- 
tractions of j& circus or ather traveling show. The child's thoughts 
are so consitantly upon .his exciting plays, that all love of study is 
crowded out, and the healthful incentive of a love of books is en- 
tirely lacking. What I have said of an entire lack of government 
at home^ will apply with equal force to improper restraints. Some 
roam the streets, and seek the haunts of vice, because they are en- 
couraged so to do 'by their parents, or at best are left to do as they 
please, #hiie others are, driven into the streets by «ruel treatment 
at home. Some parents, in their great anxiety to keep their child- 
ren free from the contaminating influences of the street, by their 
severity drive them into the very course they would have them 
shun. Others deny their children pleasures which are sinful, but 
forget that they must have some pleasures, and neglect to furnis^ 
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'them with such us arft Hot httrtful. This heglfect often proves ih^it 
ruin. I have alluded to these kinds of improper discipline, not so 
^«iuch for the purpose of calling attention to them, as with the de- 
sign of making these facts bear upon the discussion of the cause 
•of truancy, to which I shall presently come. In this conneetion, 
I must not fail to allude to the many truants who hare no home 
they may call their own, orphans or half orphans, Who are depeiid- 
«nt upon the charity of those who canliot feel iti them any special 
interest, nor to those whose parents are absent from their' homes 
Irom early morning till late at night, while engaged in their daily 
labor. Many a poor child is thus left without any one to care for 
his preparation for school, or to 'welcome him home after a hard 
•<lay's study. He must be alone ^t home, or he mu&t seek compan- 
ions in the street. It is little to be wondered at, that he is often 
late at school or that he is frequently absent. During the past 
year, cases of this kind have come very often to my knowledge. 
'The mother, away at work during the whole day, cannot see that 
her child goes to sohool at the proper time. The necessities of 
•many a poor mother, thus make the truancJy of her child possible, 
land, in a city of this size, where so many vicious influences are 
^constantly surrounding him, probable. Deeply as she may deplore 
it, it is not in her power to prevent it. Such a case as thisj will 
enforce one method of cure I have to propose. 

The cure of all cases of truancy caused by failure to provide 
♦comfortable, attractive accommodations, is patent to ail. It needs 
no illustration. Our public halls and our churches, which are to 
be used but a small part of each day, or but a smtill part of one 
day in each week, have all their appointments suited to the com- 
fort of their occupants, and many are made attractive by adornment 
or by painting. Money thus expended is considered well invested, 
-even though the large majority of occupants have their habits al- 
ready fixed and are less liable to be impressed than in their earlier 
jears. Shall we be less careful when we are making preparations 
for the daily home of children who are susceptible to influence from 
Hhe things with which they come in constant contact ? Money ex- 
pended upon a proper adornment of our school buildings and school 
■grounds is not lost. I say a proper adornihent, for let the idea of 
♦extravagance once gain sway, and another passion is Excited that 
>vrill in some measure at least overbalance all the good eJOfects *o? 
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^dornmest. Mere ornament,, haying no other use thmn to oraa-^. 
ment; fails sadly in its attempts- to . accomplish anything good.. 
Skill in adornment does not consist; sO' much in.covering up defects 
of form or of dress 'with. outside tinselrj, as in .fitting the>dress<to 
the form, in suiting the color to the complexion, and in .selecting 
material adapted to the circumstances and the occupation of tho 
wearer. TJie difference observable in two^ similar structures is not 
so much a difference in material together^ Th» difference in ex-- 
pense is often in favor of the more beautiful. 

Every school house which in itself encourages habits of neatness 
and economy, and which furnishes daily lessons of carefulness and , 
thrift, will be a vory sure preventive of truancy. And yet it will = 
fail to reach all cases, for some are founds the cause of'wht)6e 
truancy is not external but internal. 

The measures to be employed with such must be first peaceahhy. 
then, if need so require, forceibU ; first persuasive and then compidsory . . 
The teacher should exhaust all his resourses, both persuasive and* 
compulsory, before any other measures are resorted to. He should; 
acquaint himself with all the home influences to which the truant 
is subjected. He should by personal conference with the parent 
seek his co-operation. The truant himself should be kindly yet 
firmly dealt with. He should be made to feel as well as to see the 
evil consequences of his course. No pains should be spared to. 
save him from the ruin to which his habits lead him. The schools- 
room shoi^d be i^iade attractive tp him ; he should find in his teacher 
his best friend. His good traits should bo carefully encouraged, . 
and his bad t Baits kept in the back ground, but by no means over- 
looked or forgotten. Faithful sowing and tilling, and patient wait- 
ing for th^ harvest will be repaid.. Truants are by no means natur- . 
ally the worst or most worthless of boys ; they are worth saving, . 
and th^y wijl often repay the most vigorous exertions in their be- . 
half. ''Line upon line," '< precept upon precept," "here a little 
and there a little," is the rule of the successful teacher. This , 
rule is not one which I have any occasion to lay down before the 
teachers of Chicago, for I have seen it faithfully followed by very 
many during the year I have spent with them ; and it is but justice 
to say that the course I have marked out for the successful teacher, , 
is the one pursued by a majority of those under your charge. 

Barnest and.faithful as the teacher may be, he \^ill yet. fail; tp, 
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leacb many cases of truancy. The parents^ absence from home at 
the most important part of the day, and the consequent failure of 
the teacher to secure their co-operation during school hours ; the 
unwillingness of other parents to take any interest in the punctu- 
al attendance of their child ; and the utter refusal of others, who 
encourage truancy in *h©ir ehildren,to aid the teacher in his work, 
— enforce ^he necessity of some other agency than those establish- 
ed by the Board of Education, and faithfully executed by willing 
teachers. 

4*0 meet this necessity the legislative power of the State has, 
in many instances, been invoked, and the organization of a Truant 
Police has resulted. I have conversed with many school officers 
and teachers as to the practical workings of the system, and find 
their testimony uniformly favorable. " The very best results have 
• attended the work of Truant Officers," say all who have the best 
'means of judging. — American Educational Mcmthh/, 



About Country Schools. 

"These country schools are little hells upon earth,*' we heard a 
gentleman from one of the neighboring districts remark, the other 

iday. "We are inclined to think the gentleman's condemnation 
rather sweeping and severe, yet it is vain to deny that these public 
institutions, which should be our pride and boast, and the nurseries 
of our country's greatness, are far from being what they should be, 
and that in almost every rural school district, petty jealousies, 
bickerings, and "j^re-'wps" are tlie order of the day. 

Now, whose fault is this ? Ninety-nine persons out of a hundred 

» will reply, "The Teacher's," and upon the already burdened shoul- 
ders of that well-meaning, hard-working class they throw the entire 
blame. "We affirm that it is usually the parents who are m the 
wrong — ^we mean those parents (and they are greatly in the major- 
ity,) who listen to the. complaints of their children, and who pass 
judgment without hearing the other side. So long as children see 
the avidity with which their parents seize upon every idle report 
;again8t the school and teacher, idle, and eYen false reports will not 
2)6 wanting. Children ere gifted with astonishingly vivid imagin- 
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aiio&9; their reports are alvmfs exaggerated, and generally nnre- 
liable* These visionary young brains readily transform a mole-hill 
ginto a mountain — a spark carried home from the school-room, and 
there diligently fanned into a.- flame, of ten - spreads conflagration 
through a wh»le neighborhood.. A mild reproof from the teacher 
is magnified into an insult too grievous to be borne ; a slight^ cfia«^ 
tisement becomes a murderous assault; the^ least coercion an act 
of intolerable tyranny ; and the respectable lady or gentleman who 
has charge of the school, becomes- suddenly transformed into a mer- 
ciless despot; 

There seems to be a kind of glamour before the eyes of many 
parents in regard to their offspring. Other people's children may 
be idle, rebellious and untruthful, but not theirs ; other folks- chil- 
dren may be punished, and serves them right, but their's surely 
can never deserve the least correction. These parents seem to * 
think their own boys and girls beings of a perfectly unique and' 
wonderful species, and the teacher's great sin is, that he cannot or 
will not show partiality, and take those children at the valuation , 
placed upon them by their doting, love-blinded "ma" and "pa J!' 

We speak of parents and children in the aggregate. Thei'e are- 
parents just, reasonable and considerate ; there are children gentle, 
truthful, studious and obedient. We read of perfect children, but 
who of us has ever seen one, or wishes to ? Doubtless such a child 
occasionally appears on earth to show us what our world might be 
if inhabited by the cherubim and seraphim, but being usually afflic- 
ted with an inherent weakness of the spine, and an abnormal desire 



-to be an angel, 



And with the angels stand,** 
the sweet innocent is sure to be early taken home to Heaven, wher^' 
it rightfully belongs. The actual child of our everyday life is no 
seraphic being. Good predominates in his nature, but the " Old 
Adam " is still there. However exalted his virtues, hig distin- 
guishing characteristic is sure to be an innate: hatred of books, a,ud 
love of "fun." Gather two or three score of thesC: restless, expi- 
table young beings in a school-room, and their exuberant spirits 
must be kept in check by strict discipline. If the child rebela 
aga,inst this, and fi^ds allies at home in his parents, woe to him aM 
to the school. 
F^r^atA knowing that discipliiie must bo, miaintained in 9QhQ(d7 
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jrhould seek to have fhe children respect the teacher/ and acknowl- 
edge his authority. It is a cardinal principle of military disci- 
pline, that no officer shall be reproved in the presence of his supe- 
riors, as, in the language of the article of war, "It tends to weaken 
their authority. " Whatever ^hen may be the parentis private 
opinion of the teacher, so long as their children attend the school, 
they should never speak disrespectfully of him (or her) in presence 
of these children. Parents should be the allies, not the enemies 
of the teacher. Both having in view the child^s welfare, should 
work together in harmony. 

By paying frequent visits to the school, parenta may inform 
themselves of its true condition and management, and if things are 
going wrong, they will be justified in complaining to the " powers 
that be, " and having the wrong righted. That teachers are falli- 
ble like the rest of us, and often do wrong, we do not pretend to 
deny. 

We do not believe in corporal punishment, and it is our opinion 
that if directors did their duty, it would never be necessary to re- 
sort to this relic of barbarism. But if, as is usually the case, they 
leave the whole control in the teacher's hands, he is compelled to 
use extreme measures to secure anything like order or obedience. 
Many pupils can be kept in subjection only by fear, and we are 
informed by teachers of experience and ability, they find those who 
fear no earthly punishment but the rod. Yet school children al- 
ways have a kind of exaggerated awe of directors and committee 
men, and there are few bo lost to shame and honor as not to dread 
public reprimand or expulsion. This being the case, the directors 
should co-op erate with the teacher in the proper government of the 
school. They must expect to visit it often, and to be occasionally 
called upon to quell rebellion and to enforce discipline. If they 
are not willing to be ''bothered," or have not time to attend prop- 
erly to the duties of the office, let them not accept it. 

People in general think it the easiest thing in the world to teach 

school, and, when finding fault with the teacher, usually wind up 

with wishing they could only be in his place a little while, just to 

show you how things . ought to be done ! A vast deal of pretty 

nonsense has been written upon the subject : 

''Delightful task to rear the tender thought, 
• To teach the young idea how to shoot !" 
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'Exclaims some poetical enthusiast; who never taught a day in his 
life. " To the teacher's charge is entrusted each childish soul — a 
' pure, white tablet, upon which he is to write for weal or woe. — 
X Happj, honored teacher to whom is committed the fond, yhi fear- 
ful task, of moulding destiny," &c. All very fine, if children were 
.angels, parents ditto, and we were living in the millenium. Taking 
the world as it is, we must look upon teaching as the most arduous, 
thankless, and ill-paid of earthly callings. lu the vast array of 
teachers up and down our land, we see but a great army of mar- 
tyrs, persecuted, maligned — their truest efforts unappreciated, and 
their good deeds evil spoken of. But change is the order of all 
earthly things. The world moves, and men move with it, and there 
is "a good time coming by and by." Sooner or later the day will 
dawn, when the teachers* calling will be invested with its true 
dignity, and receive the emolument which is justly its due. Mean- 
time, dear teachers, we exhort you to possess your souls in patience, 
for of patience you surely have the sorest need. — Grant County 
Witness, 



Pedagogical Law. 

1. T?ie Schoolmaster and the King. — In school, where the mind is 
first placed under care to be fitted for the grand purposes of life, 
the child should be taught to consider his instructor, in many re- 
spects, iuperior to the parent in point of authority. The infant 
mind early apprehends and distinguishes with a surprising sagacity 
and is always more influenced by example than precept. "When a 
parent, therefore, enters the school, and by respectful deportment 
acknowledges the teacher's authority, the pupil's obedience and 
love for the master are strengthened j and the principle of subor- 
dination is naturally engrafted in the child, and in the most agree- 
able and effectual manner possible — that is, by the influence of ex- 
ample. It is by this happy conspiracy between the teacher and 
parent, that a new power — a genial influence over the infant mind 
— is acquired, which is of infinite importance to the welfare and 
happiness of society. To aim a blow at this power would be to 
strike at the very basis of Tnaqisterial avihority. It was to support 
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tkis important dement of good goTernment that the learned and 
jttdicions schoolmaster said to Charles II., in the plenitude of his 
power : 

" Sire, pull off thy hat in my school ; for if mj scholars discover 
that the king is above me in .authority here, they will soon ceas« 
to respect me." (Morris* Case, 1 City Hall Eec.j 55.) 

2. JSvery man^s house is his castle. — This old maxim of Englis law 
(5 JBep., 92) is as applicable to the schoolmaster as to any other 
person who is in the lawful possession of a house. It is true, that 
the school officers, as such, have certain rights in the school-house ; 
but the law will not allow even them to interfere with the teacher 
while he keeps strictly within the line of his duty. Having been 
legally put in possession, he can hold it for the purposes and the 
time agreed upon ; and no parent, not even the governor of the 
State, nor the President of the United States, has any right to en- 
ter it and disturb him in the lawful performance of his duties. If 
persons -do so enter, he should order them out ; and if they do not 
go on being requested to do so, he may use such force as is neces- 
sary to eject them. And if he finds that he is unable to put them 
out himself, he may call on others to assist him ; and if no more 
force than is actually necessary to remove the intruders is employ- 
ed, the law will justify the teacher's act and the acts of those who 
assisted him. (Stevens V5. Fassett, 27 Maine^ 266; 1 City Hall 
Rec, 55; 2 Met., 23; 6 Barh.y 608; 8 T. i2., 299 ; 2 Ro. Air., 548 ; 
2 Selk., 641; 1 C. & P., 6; 8 T. R., 78; WhaHon's Am. Cnm. 
Law, 1256.) 

3. The wlgar impression that parents have a legal right to dictate to 
teachers, is entirely errtmeous. — As it would be manifestly improper for 
the teacher to undertake to dictate to the parents in their own 
house, so it would be improper for the parents to dictate to him in 
his, the school-house. Nor does it matter whether the parents own 
their house, or whether, like the teacher, they only have possession 
of it for a certain time specified and on certain conditions, and per- 
haps for certain purposes named in the lease. In either case, the 
lawful possession is enough. It may be very proper, under certain 
circumstances, for the teacher to go to the house of the parents for 
an explanation, or to receive or give advice ; and it may be equal- 
ly proper for parents, under certain circumstances, to go to the 
school-house for an explanation, or to receive or give advice, pr<9K 
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Tided that, in both cases, it is done in the righi^&pirit^ For it must 
be borne im mind that the schoolmaster ha& no right whatever to 
exercise authority over parents out of the sehool-house, and that 
parents, as such, have no right whatever to exercise authority over 
the master. When the interests of parents and teachers are prop- 
erly understood, there will be complete harmony and unity of ac- 
tion ; but until that happy day comes, it is w^U enough for all to 
know that the teacher's position does not require him to please any 
parent, but to do his dviy, even though he displease them all. The 
impression that parents have a right to go to the school and dictate 
to, or insult the teacher, is entirely contrary to the spirit and let- 
ter of the law establishing the common or public schools through- 
out the country. In private schools, the case is'-somewhat differ- 
ent ; for the parents there, in legal effect, *re the employers of the 
teacher, and consequently his* masters ; bat in> the common and 
public schools they are neither his employer nor his master, and it 
is entirely out of place for them to attempt to give him orders ;. 
for "there is no privity of contract between the parents of pupils 
to be sent to school and the schoolmasterv. The latter is employ- 
ed and paid by the town, and to them only is he r esponsible on hi* 
contract." (Spear vs, Cummings, 23 Pick,, 224. ) 

4. The statutory law as to disturbing schools. — In some of the States 
it is made a criminal offence to willfully interrupt or disturb any 
public, private, or select school. (28 Oonn. 232.)" The- New York 
statue says,.** No person shall willfully disturb, or disquiet j any as- 
semblage of persoirs met at- any school district for'the purpose of 
receiving instru€tion' in any of the branch-es of education usually 
taught in- the oommon-schooU of this Stat6, or* in the scienct of 
music." {Session Laws of 1845, ch. 228.) This statute seems to 
apply equally today or evening, and puMfc or private schools. 
The penalty for- its violation is not tO' exiceed twenty-five dollars 
for each offence, and there* is no clause in it favoring parents ; con. 
aequentlyj -if they disturb or disquiet the school they are subject to 
the same pjenalty as others. It is the policy of the States gener- 
ally to^etfeourage' education ; and many of them having established 
free-schools, have thought proper to make provisions to protect 
their schools from indiscreet interference. Consequently, all well 
conducted schools, may now, in a certain sense, be regarded as the 
wardl of the State. It will not allow any of them to be disturb 
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edf disquieted, or intetmpted with impunity ; and the same policy 
that protects the day schools, protects evening Schools also. 
Hence in Maine it has been decided that a person may be punish- 
ed, under the statute, for willfully disturbing a private school kept 
in a district school-house for instruction in the art of writing. 
(The Statft vs, Leighton, 3 S Maine j 185.) 



Amendment in the nature of a Substitute to M. R. No. 
276, Reported by Mr. Garfield, from the Select Com- 
mittee on Education.. 

JBe it enacted hy the Senate and House of Mepresmtaiives of the United 
States of America in Congress a^semhledy . 

That there shall be established at the city of Washington a De- 
partment of Education, for the purpose of collecting such statis- 
tics and facts as shall show the condition and progress of educa- 
tion in the several States and Territories, and of diffusing such in- 
formation respecting the organization and management of schools 
and school systems and methods of teaching as shall aid the people 
of the United. States in the establishment and maintenance of effi- 
cient' school systems, and otherwise promote the cause of education 
throughout the country. 

Sec. 2, And he it further enadedj That there shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
a Commissioner of Education, who shall be intrusted with the man- 
agement of the department herein established, and who shall re- 
ceive a salary of ^ve thousand dollars per annum, and who shall 
have authority to- appoint one chief clerk of his department, who 
shall receive a salary of eighteen hundred dollars per annum ; one 
clerk, who shall receive a salary of sixteen hundred dollars per an- 
num ; one clerk, who shall receive a salary of fourteen hundred 
dollars per annum: ; and one clerk, who shall receive a salary of 
twelve hundred dollars per annum ; which said clerks shall be sub- 
ject to the appointing and removing power of the Commissioiier of 
Education. 

Seo. 3. Andh it fwrther enacted, That it shall be the duty of the • 
Commissioner of Education to present annually to Congress a. re- 
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port embodying the results of his investigations and labors, together 
-with a statement of such facts and recommendations as will in hfs 
judgment subsei've the purpose for which this department is estab- 
lished. In the first report made by the Co«imissioner of Educa- 
tion under this act, there shall be presented a statement of th« 
several grants of land made by Congress to promote education, and 
th« manner in which these several trusts have been managed, the 
amount of funds arising therefrom, and the annual proceeds of the 
same, as far as the same can be determined. 

See, 4. And he it further enacted^ That the Commissioner of Pub- 
lie Buildings is hereby authorized and directed to furnish proper 
offices for the use of the department herein established. 



A Plucky School-ma'am. — Miss Emily Batchelder, teacher of 
a school in Orange, Vt,, yielding to a disagreeable necessity, and 
being assisted by a loyal boy, punished a large and unruly scholar, 
who defied her authority and attempted to create a rebellion. Th« 
'punishment was so severe that the culprit begged for mercy. Hit 
father prosecuted the teacher ; but when the case came to trial, it 
was found impossible to get a jury, «every man called upon declar- 
ing that he had * formed an opinion' that the rebellious boy ^ wasn't 
licked half enough.' Th^ suit was withdrawn, when a collection 
was taken up, which paid all the expenses to which Miss Batchel- 
der had been subjected, ^nd presented her, in behalf of the ladies 
■of the district, with a set of solid silver table-spoons and butter- 
knife, indicating. that the district were hearty and*true in th^ sup* 
port of a teacher .who; had fearlessly done her duty. 



Value OF Cows.— In a little town in Ohio a lady teacher Wat 
exercising a class of juveniles in Mental Arithmetic. She com- 
-menced the question, " If you buy a cow for ten dollars"-»-when up 
•came a little hand. *' What is it, Johnny ?'* " Why, you ca 'n*t 
^uy no kind of a cow for ten dollars ; father sold one for sixty dol- 
Jam the other day, and she was a regular old «crub, at that J" 
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The Children. 

ET GHABLES DICKENS. 

"When the lessons and tasks are all ende«l, 

And the school for the day is dismissed, 
The little ones gather around me^ 

To bid me good-night and be kissed .; 
I the little white arms that encircle 

My neck in their tender embrace, 
! the smiles that are halos of heaven, 

Shedding sunshine of love on my face. 

And when they are gone, I sit dreaming r 

Of my childhood, toa lovely to last ; 
Of love that my heart will remember,. 

While it wakes ta the pulse of the past, . 
Ere the world and its wickedness made me 

A partner of sorrow and sin ; 
"When the glory of God was about me, 

And the g-loiy. of gladness within. 

! my heart grows weak as a woman's, 

And the fountain of feelings will flow, 
When I think of the paths steep and stony, . 

Where the feet of the dear ones must go ; 
Of the mountains of sin hanging o'er them — . '^ 

Of the tempests of Fate blowing wild, 
! there's nothing on earth half so holy 

As the innocent heart of a child ! 

They're the idols of hearts and af household?, 

They're th^ angels of God in disguise ; 
His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses; 

His glory stillbeams in their eyes. 

! those truants from home and from Heaven, . 
They have made me more manly and mild ! 

And I know now, how Jesus could liken 
The kingdom of God to a child, 

1 ask not a life for the dear ones 
All radient, as others havedone, 

But that life may ha^v^ just enough §hadow 

To temper thp. glare of the sun; 
I would pray God to guard them from evil, 

But my prayer would bound back to myself* 
Ah 1 a seraph may pray for a siniwr, 

But a sinner-ixiust pray, for hiniself. . 
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The twig is so easily banded, 

I have banished the rule and the rod ; 
I have taught them the goodness of knowledge, 

They have taught me the goodness of God ; 
My heart is a dungeon of darkness-, 

Where I shut them for breaking the rule ; 
My frown is sufficient correction, 

My love is the law of the school. 

I:6hall leave the old house in the autumn, 

To traverse its threshold no more ; 
Ah I how I shall sigh for the dear ones 

That meet mc each morn at the door I 
I shall miss the "good-nights'* and the kisses, 

And the gush of their innocent glee, 
The group on the green, and the flowers 

That are brought every morning to me. 

I shall miss them at morn and at eve — 

Their song in the school and the street, 
I shall miss the low hum of their voices, 

And the tramp of their delicate feet. 
When the lessons of life are all ended, 

And death says, *'The school is dismissed," 
May the little ones gather around me. 

To bid me good-night and be kissed. 



Puzzle — G-eography for Little Folks. — I was awakened one 
morning by a city in China, which was perched upon a fence under 
my window. From a neighboring room I heard a division of Great 
Britain, and ^soon afterwards I called one of the rivers in South 
America to make a fire, as the air was a division in South America, 
^oing down to breakfast, I found that one of tlie Lakes of North 
America had spilled a division of Europe upon the carpet, and put 
upon the table a division of Asia, seasoned with a city of South 
America ; also a cape of Massachusetts ; an island in Oceanica ; a 
city in France, stopped with a city in Ireland, and a basket con- 
taining a river in Africa, and a quantity of ammunition, I gave 
him a division of Africa to pay for my breakfast, and went to the 
kitchen to ask some of the islands of Oceanica for some sugar 
to feed an island in Africa which was hanging in my window.— 
Little Carper cbL • . 
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Extracts from WiscomJn School Laws. 

Section 52. The Board shall have power to make all needful 
rules and regulations for the organization, gradation and govern- 
ment of the school or schools established in the district ; said rules 
to take effect and be in force when a copy of the same, signed br 
.a majority of the Board, shall be filed withvthe Clerk ; to suspend 
any pupil from the privileges of the school for non-compliance with 
the rules established by them, or by the teacher, with their con- 
sent ; and to oxpel from school any pupil who shall persistently 
refuse or neglect to obey the rules and regulations above mention- 
ed, whenever, upon due examination, they shall become satisfied 
that the interests of the school demand such expulsion. 

(Sec. 52.) The " needful r^les and regulations" here referred 
lo, should be few and simple, and such as will commend themselves 
1o the approval af all sober and intelligent citizens. They should 
refer principally to the deportment of pupils during school hours, 
and upon the school premises out of sohool hours. They should 
forbid all vulgarity, obscenity, quarreling, profanity, intemperance^ 
gambling and kindred vices. Nor should they fail to reach indo- 
lence and recklessness in the school room. 

Insubordination to any wholesome regulations should be met by 
:j)roper degrees of punishment, ending in expulsion whenever all 
-other means to reform and correct abuses have failed. Expulsion 
should be the last resort and but very seldom ejnployed. 

These rules should not be paraded before the school in a threat- 
ening manner, but they should be pleasantly read and commented 
upon in such a manner as would enforce their propriety and secure 
their observance. 

Sec. 53. The Board in each school district shall* have power, 
under the advice of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, to 
determine what school and text boolca shall be used in the several 
branches taught in the school of such district. 

(Sec. 53.) The efficiency of a school depends very much upon 
a uniformity of Text Books, that should be insisted upon by the 
Board. Uniformity of Text Books is absolutely essential to the 
success of any school. Frequent changes are very much to be de- 
plored. 

The Board should make a careful examination of Text Book??, 

select such as will involve the least change, and adhere to the li.st 
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selected. In thet muUif licity of good books there will be little 
danger if the schools be confined to such books as are in most gen- 
eral' use in the district. 

Sec. 140. Any person vrhq^ sihall willfully and maliciously in- 
terrupt, or in any way molest or disturb, any private or public 
school, while in session^ shall,, upon conviatioit, thereof, be punished 
by fine not exceeding twenty -fi^ye dollars, or by imprisonment in 
the county jail not exceeding thirty days.. 



Skool.Rools... 

The Ironton Register says, that not many miles from that city, a 
young lady is teaching school, and sends the editor the following 
rules, provided her by the trustees,, for the government of her^. 
school : 

^* No swearin 

"fitin 

" quarrelin 

^'nicknamin 

^< goin into the water • 

'^ resling an jumpin . 

'^goin intu any persons vinerpatcheg, or orchards, witlnout tine, 
Qonsent of the owner.- 

^' no pinchin 

'* stickin of: pins. intil each uthor'. 

*'pullin of hair durin books. 

♦* cortin in skool 

*'.Not more than one. pupil muat go out at a time, unless, for . 
wood, coal or water 

^' No crackin of walnuts unless dried 

" whisperin 

" Those rules must be observed,' for a violation of those rules 
will be punished with a lash, accordin to the verdict of the trus- . 
tpes." 



LiRERTY and republicanism can be built on no other solid founda- 
tion than intellLg.ence in the whpl^ mass of the peppl,e. 
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The Yankee ^Schoolmaster. , 



Brisk wielder of th« birch and rule, 

The master of the village school, 

Held at the fire his favored place : 

Its warm glow lit a laugliing face, 

Fresh-hued and fair, where- scarce appeared'^ 

The uncertain prophecy of beard. 

He played the old and simple games 

Our modern boyhood scarcely names. 

Sang songs, and told us what befalls 

In classic Dartmouth's college halls. 

Born the wild northern hills among,' 

From which his yeoman father wrung, 

By patient toil, subsistence scant. — 

Not competence, and yet not want, — •. .. 

H^- early gained the power to pay 

His cheerful^ self-reliant way • 

Could doiF at ease his scholar's gown,. 

To peddle wares from town to town ; 

Or, through the long vacation's reach, 

In lonely lowland districts teach, 

Where all the. droll. experience found 

At stranger hearths in boarding round, 

The moonlit skaters' keea delight, • 

The sleigh-drive through the frosty night, . . 

The rustic party, with its rough 

Accompaniment of blindman's-buflf, 

And whirling plate, and forfeits paid, ^ 

His -winter task a pastime made. 

Happy the snow-locked homes wherein. 

He tnined his merry violin,. 

Or played the athlete in the barn. 

Or held the good dame's winding yarn. 

Or mirth-provoking versions told 

Of classic legends, rare and old. 

Wherein the scenesof Greece and Rome 

Had all the commonplace of home, 

And little seemed at best the odds 

'Twixt Yankee peddleys and old gods, . • 

Where Pindus-born Araxes took 

The guise of any grist-mill brook, , 

And dread Olympus^ at his will, . 

Became a huckleberry hill. 
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;A careless boy at times he seemed ; 
But at his desk he had the look 
And air of one who wisely schemed, 
And hostage from the future took 
In trained thoqg^ht and love of books. 
Large-brained, clear-eyed, — of such as b-e 
Shall Freedom's young apostles be, 
Who, following in War's bloody trail, 
bhall ev^ry lingering wrong assail ; 
All chains from limb and spirit strike, 
Uplift the black and white filike ; 
Scatter before- their swift advance 
The darkness and the ignorance, 
The pride, the lust, the squalid sloth, 
Which nurtured Treason's monstrous growth, 
^lade murder pastime, and the hell 
Of prison-torture possible ; 
The cruel lie of qaste refute, 
Old forms remould, and substitute 
For Slavery's lash the freeman's will, 
For blind routine wise -handed skill ; 
A school-house plant on every hill, 
Stretching in radiate nerve-lines thence 
, The quick wires of intelligence ; 
Till North and South, together brought, 
Shall own«the same electric thought, 
In peace a common flag salute, 
And side by side, in labor's free 
And unresentful rivalry, 
Harvest the fields wherein they fought 

From ' Snow-Bound', by Whittitr^ 



The Cheering Word. 

Little Charley was the dull boy of his school. All the rest 
(hither laughed at him or pitied him. Even his master sometimes 
taunted him 'with his deficiencies. He became sullen and indifTe:- 
oiit, and took no pains to get on. One day a gentleman who was 
visiting the school looked over some boys who were making their 
f rst attempt to wrife. There was a general burst of amusement 
at poor Charley's efforts. He colored, but was silent. 
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'■^-Kerermiiid, my lad," said the gentleman, oheeringly, <* don't 
tbe discouraged ; just go and do your very best, and you will be a 
brave writer some day. I recollect when I first began to write, be- 
in^ quite as. awkward as you are, but I persevered, and now look 
. here." He took. a pen and wrote his name on a piece of paper in 
fine legible characters. '' See what I can do -now," h^ added. 

.Many years afterward tlxat gentleman met Charles again.. He 

•had turned out. one of the most celebrated men of his day, and he 

expressed his firm conviction that he owed his success in life, under 

God's blessing, to the encouraging speech made by the school visi- 

i tant. — Pennsylvania School Journal, 



Editorial Miscellany. 



Will the Teactvers Support-arivEducational Journal r 

We publish below the 23d Chapter of the Revised Statutes of 
Wisconsin^ which was repealed a little more than two years ago. 
We see no reason why a law of this nature "should not be in force 
now. Several States make a similar provisionfor the support of 
an educational journal. K"© State needs it more than this. We 
know not why this law was repealed, but if the teachers will take 
hold and interest themselves in the matter, subscribe for the Jour- 
nal and furnish contributions, we feel confident the State will do 
its duty. We hope that teachers and superintendents will think, 
over the matter and see the necessity of sustaining a State educa- 
tional joiirnal, and when they meet at Ripon on the 25th of July, 
be prepared to ta-ke some laecided action, to petition the Legisla- 
ture to reconsider their repeal, and to resolve as teachers to be 
awake hereafter to the interests of education in the State. 

Section 102. The State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

from yea-r to year, so long as he shall deem expedient, is hereby 

authorized to subscribe for so many copies of the WiscGn:sin Jour- 

nai of Education, published by the State Teachers' Association, at 

:''the price of sixty-five cents per year, as shall be^ sufficient to sup- 
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ply one cop7 io^ each'iorganij^ed' school district in the State, and 
one copy to eack Town Clerk in the Staite ; Prowded, The State 
Superintendent be allowed to publish, free of expense te the State, 
any and^all mattem of ast^educational character ^that he may wish* 
to publish, from meoath to*iaonth in uthe columns of said JowrwaZ. 
• The "said- periodical! shall. be ^ sent by the. publisheia, post age ^pre - 
paid, to the Clerk of. each sehool district in the State, and to each . 
Town Clerk in the State. I^ shall be- the duty of each Clerk to 
cause each. volume to be bound at the expense of the district,. and 
to be kept in the library of such district, subject to the general 
library regulations. 

Sec. 103. A sum suficiennt to ^ pay for th^. number of copies 
of said /awrwai^ so subscribed rfor, is h^eby annually appropriated 
out of the inci)mft of the School Fund/ and the same shall remain 
in the State Treasury subject to the. draft of the State Superin- 
tendent of Publics Instruetioji, to be drawn qiiarteily, and. paid 
over to the publishers of said /owrnaZ. . 

Sec. 104r In making the annual apportionment of the School 
Fund among the several towns and cities of this State,, it shall be 
the duty of the State Superintendent to deduct from the whole 
amount otherwise subject to apportionment sueh sumas may be 
necessary to pay for the said Jawmal at the price above named. 

Sec. 105. In certifying to the State Treasurer the apportion- 
ment of the income of the School Fund annually, the State Su- 
intendent shall state* in such certificate the* aggregate amount 
deducted according to the provisions of thisv chapter. . 



The "WiscoNSiiir^ Journal op Education has again appeared,. 
Ay the new editor^ Mr. "William H. Peck, informs us, the Jouvnal 
lias not been deadjhvti sZeepin^', and judging from the appearance of 
the present number it has been refreshed by its little nap, and is 
now ready to fall into line again. "We are glad the teachers of 
AVi sconsin have done this sensible thing. It is a positive disgrace • 
to the teachers of any State to allow their professional journal to 
lUe, or even sleep. It indicates, as nothing else can, the absence o f 
a healthy public spirit and desire for improvement. And what an 
easy thing to have a first class educational journal. One hundred 
and iiventy-five cents from each teacherrin the State^^rMich. Teacher. 
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State Teaohdrs'^^ssociatioii. 

The SKate Teachers' Association will hold its^^wiualv^e?etiiig in 
the pleasa^nt city of Kipon, Fond €u Lac coaiity,«of>mmcncing;Jnly 
25th, and continuing threo^ays. "We wish- it had been appointed 
one or two^ weeks- later, asr many of^ the sehool«*tio not close so 
early in the season. We are glad, ht)weverj that at is appointed 
in so pleasattit a place, and«.t a pleasant time 'of the year. 'Teach- 
ers wearied by almost continuous labor ^r a year, will experience 
a relief from' this monotonous toil by a ride ^through, a ploasant 
countryy.and a short sojourn in one of the most pleasant towns in 
the State, am!ong as intelligent and social a cla^s of beings as can 
be found anywhere. Generally we meet at vthese associations 
teachers from large towns and cities ; *hose teaching in small places 
being prevented on account of the expense of the journey, they 
receiving for their services as teachers barely enough to feed and 
clothe themselves. We hope that ev^ry taacher, who can conve- 
niently, will attend, and we know from experience that you will 
feel satisfied afterwards that you could not have made a more pro- 
fitable expenditure of time aM money. You will return, refreshed 
in body and mind, encouraged by kindvadvice from knowing heads ; 
you will learn that your trials^ are common to the profession; that 
incorrigible piipils are found in other sehools as-well as yours ; that 
the labors of other teachers as faithful; as yourself are unappreci- 
ated as well as yours. Your ideas of tke world and mankind, espe- 
cially the school-teaching part of it, will be enlarged, and you^will 
be led to feel that teaching is the most^ honorable and dignified if 
not the most lucrative profession. We* hope th-ere is not a build- 
ing in Ripon large enough: to contain thd teachers who shall there 
congregate. 



A portion of the Brazilian "party of' Professor 'Agassiz have 
returned by steam by the way of Havana. The remainder of the 
party will not return till late in the season. 

The Harvaed College students have started a new magazine, 
a 16 page quarto, published once a fortnight, and called Th^ GoV 
.legiaai. 
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Wisconsin Teachers' Association. 

The Annual meeting of the Wisconsin Teacher's Association,- 
will be held at Eipon, Wednesdaj, Thursday and Friday, July 25, 
26 and 27th. 

The morning session will be devoted e^rclusirely to iiistituute ex- 
ercises, conducted by experienced teachers. 

The afternoon session will be occupied in discussions upon topics 
vital to the educational interests of our State, and; also, in class 
lectures by some of our most eminent educators. 

In the evening sessions, popular lectures may be expected from 
men distinguished in the educational work. 

The people of Ripon have generously offered the hospitality of 
their homes to the lady members of the Association. Ladies desi- 
rous to attend this meeting, are requested to send their names at 
once to N. P. Gage, Esq., of Ripon, so that places may be in 
readiness for them* Gentlemen will be entertained at the hotels, 

for one dollar per day. 

All the-Rail Road Companies, .togethier with the proprietor of 

Goodrich's Line of Steamers, have engaged to furnish free return 

fares, to all persons paying full fare to the convention aver their 

respective routes. i 

It is desirable to make this meeting, the most practical and prof- 
itable ever held by this Association. It appears -to be an import- 
ant crisis in the educational affairs- of this State. Let teachers 
meet in council, and take the part belonging to them in the control 
of those affairs. Come not only to be entertained and amused, but 
to work. A detailed programme will be published as soon as it 
can be completed. 

S. D. GAYLORD, President. . 

J. H. Tebby, Secretary, 



College at Prairie dit Chien. — We are pleased to learn from 
the Prairie du Chien Courier, that at a meeting of the " Prairie 
du Chien College," held there last week, it was decided to open the 
institution the present season. Several thousand dollars were 
subscribed, which will be used in putting the bViilding (the same 
that was offered to the State for a l^ormal School) in proper con- 
dition. It is understood that. Profs, Allen and Lovewell, ofM-ftdi^ 
son, will have charge of the college. 
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General Inteltisence.- 

University of MicmGAN. — The annual commencement of the 
Law and Medical Departments of the University of Michigan, 
took place on the 28th ult. The degree of M*. D; was conferred 
on seventy, and that of LL.-B. on one hundred' and eight stufdents. 
The graduating Law class was undoubtedly the largest that has 
<^ver gone out from any law college. The Medical class was 
addressed by Prof. R. C. Kedzie, of the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege, and one of the first graduating class in the Medical Depart- 
ment of the University. Hon. J. V. Campbell, one of the Pro- 
fessors of the Law Department, addressed the Law class. The 
number of students in attendence at the University has been 
greater during the present year than at any previous time. In 
the three departments, Literary, Law and Medical, 1,206 students 
have been enrolled within the year. — Western Rural, 

Location of Normal Schools — The Milwaukee Sentinel gives a 
somewhat full report of the action of the Normal School Regents 
at their meeting last week. 

It appears that three more schools were located at this meeting, 
so that those established are now located as follows : 

1st Dist. — Whitewater, Walworth Co. 

2d Dist. — Stoughton, Dane Co. 

3d Dist.— Piatt eville. Grant Co. 

4th. Dist. — Sheboygan, Sheboygan Co. 

5th Dist. — Oshkosh, Winnebago Co. 

We copy the following from the Sentinel, 

The School for the Sixth District has not been located, nor will 
those named for the Second and Fourth Districts be erected until, 
in the discretion of the Board, the public and the condition of the 
fund warrant it. It was deemed best, however, to locate the schools 
now, in pursuance of authority vested in the Board and in accord- 
ance with the condition imposed upon them — one of which is that 
no expense exceeding $10,000 shall be taken from the State Fund 
for the erection of any one building. 

For the school in the Fourth District, Fond du Lac was a strong 
€ompetitor^ and made a handsome offer. This was equalled or ex- 
celled, however, by that of Sheboygan, which agrees to furnish a 
lot of 10 acres on 6tfa street to be selected by the Board, and to 
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erect buildiirg3"w6rth $35,000 under such supervision as the Board 
may furnish. The Board were further influenced, in locating the 
school at Sheboygan, by a desire to interesft -the German element 
of our population in our system of public education, and to induce 
the young men and women of that nationality to learn the value 
of public schools aid of modern 'American modes of teaching. 
Sheboygan, being in the h^art of a country whose people are 
largely German, is well adapted fat this end. 

Unless a special meeting is called, no further meeting of the 
Board wiU take place until "the -annual, at Madison, Sept. 4th. 
Measures will be taken before- long for the erection of school build- 
ings at Whitewater and Oshkosh, 'those 'towns having put up the 
required securities, and deeds 'having '^been obtained of the real 
estate granted. It is thought ^not- unlikely that a corps of teachers 
may be secured during the summer,- and a single school at Platte- 
ville, where a building already exists, pnt into operation. 

The Lewis Medal. — Some months ago a donation was made by 
Gov. Lewis to the State University, for procuring a medal to be 
presented, year by year, to the student ^ho should be found wor- 
thiest of such distinction. The amount ihen given for this pur- 
pose was $100. Since the union of the Agricultural School with 
the University, the ex-Governor has increased the sum to $200. 

Prof. Butler was appointed by the faculty to propose a medallic 
design and inscription, and has submitted the following report : 

That the medal should be of silver, and of the size of an Ameri- 
can dollar ; that it bear upon its obverse a bust of the donor, Gov. 
Lewis, with the legend, Nomisma Lvdovicuinumy Omnium studia 
cemulantium optimoj [The Lewis medal — to the one pre-eminent 
among all his rivals in study], together with the name of the stu- 
dent adjudged the most deserving ; that the medal bear on its re- 
verse a view of the central edifice of the University, with the 
legend, Universitas Wisconsinenis, sunt hie diam suapremia lavdi, [The 
University of Wisconsin, here too has merit its due reward.] — State 
Journal, 

The New Board of Univebsitt Regents. — We give below a 
list of the Regents appointed, they being divided into three classes, 
to hold their offices, respectively, for one, two and three years, tha 
classification, however, not yet having been made : 
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• State at Large, — ^Ex-Gov. E. Salomon and Col. Samuel Fallows, 
of Milwaukee county, and Col. John G. McMjnn, of Racine. 

First District, — ^Hon. Jackson Hadley, of Milwaukee, Col. B. R. 
Hinckley, of "Waukesha county. 

Second District. — Ex-Go v. J. T. Lewis, of Columbia county, N. 
.B. Van Slyke, of- Dane county. 

Third District. — J. C .Cover, of Grant, J, B. Parkinson, of La- 
fayette county. 

Fourth District. — Gen C. S. Hamilton of Fond du Lac, Hon. F. 

'(X Thorpe of Washington county. 

Fifth District. — Son. A. L. Smith of Outagamie, Jacob S. B'ugh 
■ of Waushara county. 

Sixth District. — Hon. Angus Cameron, of Xa Crosse, M. B. Ax- 
tell, of Pepin cotmty. 

Col. McMynn, the Superintendent of Public Instruction, is ap- 
pointed visitor to West Point from Wisconsin. 

State Reform School. — At the annual meeting of the Board 
of Managers of the State Reform School, held at Waukesha, on 
Tuesday, the 18th inst., the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year : 

President— Edward O'Neill. 

Vice President — John Hodgson, 

Treasurer — Andrew E. Elmore. 

Secretary — Charles R. Gibbs. 

There are now 120 inmates of this school, a large proportion of 
whom are from this city. — Milwaukee Sentinel. 

Normal ScHOOLS.-^Provision has been made by the New Tork 
legislature at its present session, for the establishment of four 
Normal Schools in addition to those now in operation. 

Another act gives the Board of Education of the city of New 
York, authority to establish a Normal School in that city. 

Wisconsin Female College. — This College is located in the 
pleasant village ^ Fox Lake, Dodge county. It is under the 
direction of Miss Caroline A. Bodge and Miss Mary L. Crowell, 
assisted by competent teachers. It is conducted upon a plan simi- 
lar to that of Mount Holyoke Seminary in Massachusetts. The 
pupils are required to take part in the domestic department Sk% 
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least one hour each day. We learn from one of the teachers that 
the school is in a very flourishing and hopeful condition. The an* 
niversary occurs July 8th, when four joung. ladies will graduate. 

IlACrNE College. — We learn from the annual Catalogue that 
there are 140 students in attendance at Racine College. Th© 
number of students and the remarks upon the condition of the 
College, indicate a high degree of prosperity. A gold medal is 
presented each commencement to the best behaved scholar from 
St. James' Church, Chicago, also one to the best boy in conduct 
and studies from Milwaukee, and one to the best in conduct and 
studies in the College. The following healthy rules are enforced : 
1-. No tobacco shall be used. 2. Bounds shall not be broken.. 3. 
Buildings not to be defaced. 4. No debts. shall be contracted. 5*. 
No bad language shall be used. 6. No books that are not ap- 
proved sIkiU be read. The College has a-got)d gymnasium. 

Beloit College. — Commencement occurs July 13th. The 
graduating class numbers 17. the- largest class that has yet gradu- 
ated. 

Lippincott's Pkoxouxcixg Gazetteer of the World. — Messrs.. 
Lippincott & Co. have issued a new and enlarged edition of this 
work, bringing it down to t-he present time. See advertisement. 

E. n. Butler & Co. have a new advertisement of their Geogra- 
phies and Histories. 

California. — The Revised School Law provides for a State' 
Board of Education, to consist of the Governor, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction', Principal of the State Normal School, Su- 
perintendents of Public Schools of San Francisco, Santa Clara, 
San Joaquin and two professional teachers, to be nominated by the 
Superintendent and confirmed by the Board. 

The Board have power to adopt a course of study, rules and ^ 
regulations for the schools, prescribe books for the libraries and 
text-books for the schools, etc. The Superi^kndent is elected' 
for four years,- County Superintendents are elected for two years. 
They may enforce proper repairs on school-houses and out-build- 
ings. Trustees shall require teachers to attend County Institutes: ■ 
Children under eight-years are not to be kept m-sefcool more than 
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four hours dailj. The State Superintendent is to -subscribe for a' 
monthly journal of education to supply each County Superinten- 
dent, District Clerk and District School library. 

We have extracted the above from the New York Teacher, We 
can but congratulate the teachers of California as well as the 
citizens upon this wise provision the legislature has made for them. 
We wish the Wisconsin Legislature would show the same gene- 
rosity, especially as regards an educational journal. 

Gbeen's Grammars, Warren s Geographies and Colburn's Arith- 
metics are published by J. B. Cowperthwait. See advertisement. 

School Fttrniture. — A. H. Andrews has • constantly on liand 
all kinds of school furniture. See advertisement. 

Schools for the Freedmen* — We learn from the American 
FreedmaUj a monthly journal devoted to the promotion of " frcQ- 
dom, industry, education and christian morality in the South/' ami 
which is the central organ of the Freedmen's and Union Commis- 
sion, that the number of schools established by the various Freed- 
men's Associations, East and West, for the education of freedmen 
at the South, is 307, taught by 773 teachers, and having 40,744 
pupils. The amount of money collected for their support la&t 
year was $402,928 ; value of supplies collected ; $367,709 ; money 
and supplies, from abroad, $84,597; value of supplies shipped,, 
$498,255', money expended, $328,670, 



Nashville. — A private letter informs us that the citizens of 
Nashville, Tennessee, have shown their good sense by returning^ 
since the close of the war, to the maintenance of good public 
schools. Before the rebellion these institutions were the pride of 
the people. The teachers now employed (two of the principals 
being graduates of a Northern college) are determined that the 
schools shaHmerfb in the future the same support which they had 
in the past. The city is said to have made an investment of 
$200,000 in the schools, and it maintains them at a yearly expense ^ 
of $60,000. The whole number of scholrrs is about 2,000.. Obq.- 
of the graded schools numbers 700 pupils. 
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A. S. Baeens & Co. have a new advertiBcment in this "TiumbBr. 

Atwateb's School Government is an excellent aid in the gov- 
' «fnment of a school. See advertisemeint. 

Sjtl?eENT, Wilson & Hinkle advertise their • complete series of 
school books. 

Pianos, School or Chubch Organs and Melodeons. — Any one 
in want of a piano or oth«r -musical instrument, will find it to their 
interest to communicate with the publisher of the Wisconsin 
Journal of Education. 

New York State Teachers' Association will hold iter annual 
. meeting at- Geneva, commencing July 31, 1866. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers' Association will hold its annual 
meeting at Gettysburg, commencing July 31, 1866, and continuing 
three days. 

The National Association of School Superintendents will meet 
at Indianapolis, Ind., the 13th day of August next. 

The National Teachers' Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing at Indianapolis, Ind., commencing August 15th. 

American' Institute of Instruction.— The annual meeting of 
this body will be held at Burlington, Vt., commencing Aug. 7. 

Alfred L. Sewell advertises in this^ number T^ i^^ Corporal^ 
an excellent child's paper. 

Colored Normal School^— A Normal School for' the training of 
colored teachers, has been opened in New Orleans. 

Worcester's BiCTioN ARIES and Hillard's READERS.--See adver- 
tisemeait o£ Brewer. &Tileston. 

School^. At^E,-^By an act- of the legislature Q.f Maine, children 
under five are :prohibitfed from attending school. 

School- for Colored Children.— The Triends in Philadelphia 
have donated $125,000 in aid of the instition for colored youth in 

that city. 
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BOOK NOTICES, <&C. . 



PiteEB Am> WatsoN'S KBADBBS«-r-^. SJBomes & Co., PMishersy , 
111 and 113 William Street j New.Y<yrk, 

This series, tagether with the. Spellers, are deserving the atten- 
tion- .of all teachers and school officers. The Fifth Reader contains 
all rules that are necessary, neither is there a surfeit of them, as 
is. the case with some. readers.-. TDhe. exercises selected for reading 
are some of .the beat selections. that can be found in English liter- 
ature; they are such that they cannot fail to attract the attention > 
of tha reader — settiug aside their. desire, for improvement. 

Tha Fourth Reader contains less matter, and is adapted toclas- - 
ses.of.Na lower grade^ . Tihe? rules on. pronunciation, accent, empha- 
sis &c;,,arje good and practical. . 

Tker Third, Second and First Readers and the Primer are illus- - 
trated.; the. print is larger,. the.- rules are fewer and are >stated in i 
simpler terms than in thciFourth and- Fifth. The matter desi^ifid ? 
for reading .excercises in these is.chosen with as much taste> as in i 
the.higher, that of aach. being adapted to its, peculiar grade.. 

The Natiox^.^ — Published by. JosepJi H, RiGkards, Kew Yorky at §5,00 ) 
pey annum ^. 

Tha Nation is a .semi-weekly, paper devoted to a candid, discus- 
sion of the. topics of the. day. Its. contributors are able and. noted ' 
men. 

Phrenological Journal for. June — Contains portraits' of Hon. . 
Salomon Fobte, Thomas. Jefferson, Aaron. Burr, Constance Emily . 
Kent and Jenny Lind, with upwards of twenty illustrations and i 
sketches of charactor^ also much other interesting and, usefuLread- 
ing. . The •44th Vol. begins with the July No. Address Fowler • 
& Wells, New York. 

The Wisconsin FAHUER.^^Pvhlished by Walter B. Davisj Madisonj 

Wis, Price %\fiQ per annum. 

This Magazine is. devoted to Agriculture, Hotticulture, &c. It 
is a- good work and interesting to all .. Every family should have it. . 

Harper's Monthly. — Published by Harper & Brothers, New Yoih. — 
Price $4,00 per year. 
This magazine has reached its 33d volume. It has the largest 
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circulation of any magazine of the kind in America. It is prized 
for the variety of its literature. The reason of its unexampled 
prosperity is the fact that it is adapted' to everyone in all circum- 
stances. If you are depressed with cares or troubles, you have but 
to open the Editor's Drawer^ and your cares suddenly disappear ; if 
you wish to read a short story, an interesting novel, concerning 
travels or natural history, you will find' articles by the best of 
American writers in Harpers Monthhj. A more agreeable com- 
panion can hardly be found. 

Atlantic Monthly. — Published hjj Ticknor & Fields j Boston. 

"The Atlantic Monthly for June is an unusually interesting num- 
ber. It contains an interesting article by Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Continued stories by Donald G. Mitchell and Charles Reade. A 
continuation of "Passages from Hawthorne's Note-Book ;" ''Quick- 
sands ;" "In the Hemlocks," and several other interesting articles. 

Peterson's I^L^oazine. — Published hy Chas, J. Peterson^ 306 Chestnut 
St. J Philadelphia. $2,00 per anjium. 

This is an ej5:cellent magazine for the ladies. It contains steel 

engravings, Fashion Plates and Patterns without number; also 

several stories, interesting and instructive. 

The American Churchman is an ably conducted religious paper, 
published in Chicago under the auspices of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. 

We would invite the attention of teachers to tlie article on Ped- 
agogical Law, written by an eminent American jurist for the Am- 
erican Educational Monthly ; also to the new advertisement of 
Sheldon k Co., of their valuable school books. 

Wisconsin Journal of Education. 

TERMS: $1;25 per year, in advance ; or, five copies for $5. 

SPECIAL OFFER: Bv an arrangement with the publishers, we will furnish 
the Atlaniic Moitthly^ Hairj)er''s MonWy, or Harper's Weekly^ and the JounNAL, 
for $4, which is the subscription price of each of the three periodicals above 
named. We will also furnish Our Young Polks and the JotTRXAL, for |2:25 ; 
j^oriA Americafi Bevxem and the Journal, for $6 ; Every Saturday and the Jouk- 
NAL, for M:60. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING: The annexed table shows the terms of ad 
vertising in the Journal ep Educa- 
tion. 1^* Payments expected quar- 
tedy. Time and space to be occupied 
should be stated by advertisers. Any 
material change of standing matter 
will be charged for at the rate of $2 
per page. No advertisement counted^ 
les» than one-fourth of a page. 
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The Place and Degree of Oral Instruction. 



An Essay f ly Bev. J, B. Pradt^ read hefore the Wisconsin State Teach^ 
ers' Association J at its annual meeting in Whitewater, Aucfitstj 1865. 

This subject, which; was named for discussion last yea(r,.but passed- 
Qver, is confessedly one of great importance . It underlies the whole 
question of the best results of school instruction. There can be 
no doubt that . the living human voice is the most potent of all 
ordinary means for conveying and impressing truth. The printed 
page can reach a greater number of persons, and for certain pur- 
poses of popular instruction, and as an aid to the solitary student, 
it has its peculiar importance ; but the question impliedly before 
us is the wants of the school-room ; and here, we do not hesitate 
to say, books sbould play a subordinate part. 

So inseparably almost, however, have Hhe ideas of school and 
books become intertwined, that tfie fonaer are hardly supposed 
capable of existence without the latfter^ And if we note the 
amount of attention bestowed respectively upon the preparation 
and supply of books and teachers- for our schools, we are presented 
with a striking contrast. The talent, capital, labor and skill brought 
into requisition in the prtiduction of school-booka, form the largest 
perhaps of all distinct investments for the supply of intellectual 
wants, with the single exception of the newspaper press. So far 
as a thing incapable of more than abortive results can reach per- 
fection,, school book» have reached it, or rather have passed it, for 
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the more the book supersedes the teacher and. displaces his func- 
tions, the worse it becomes. I am not speaking of scientific treat- 
ises for the student, but of ordinary school-books. 

But in the meantime whiat has been done to furnish our schools 
with teachers ? Educational custom is content, for the most part, 
if it can simply place in the schoool-room any one who can " keep 
school " — ^which means to preserve order and hear the lessons— or 
turn the mill of mechanical monotony. Of the real living teacher, 
who is first adapted and then trained for the work — ^who can awak- 
en and inform the mind of the child without aid from books— of 
such teachers educational custom has little conception ; and as 
there is but a slight demand for the article, tjie supply in the mar- 
ket is correspondingly small and uncertain. 

Let us approach, however, more directly the question of the 
Place and Degree of Oral Instruction : and if we start with the 
truism that its place is everywhere that it is best ada^pted to se- 
cure the ends of instruction, we have bespoken for it, as will 
readily appear, a wide field. And first, by common consent, it is 
recognized as the chief method of imparting that hoine instruction 
which precedes the school. This is not so much from any conven- 
tional agreement as because the instruction given the little child 
at home is unstudied and informal, and so, for that very reason, nat- 
uraland healthful. This instruction may be much or little, crude 
or refined, according as the family circle itself is intelligent and 
refined, or otherwise. But it possesses the merit at least of being 
the natural and spontaneous process of imparting mental nourish- 
ment and stimulus from the superior to the inferior, from the 
breast of knowledge to the mouth of curiosity; and it is therefore 
a vital and pleasurable process, and not an irksome, mechanical 
task. 

And can any one tell us why all this should be so suddenly; ig- 
nored and changed, so soon as the child passes the threshold of the 
school-room ? What goes on there is to what the child has prob- 
ably^ been accustomed to at home, as the artificial incubation of a 
parcel of eggs, in an oven, graded by a thermometer, and the sub- 
iequent feeding of the product so many grains of dough, so often 
by the clock, as contrasted with the patient, motherly, work of the 
proudly conscious hen, who brings forth her brood in due time from 
Ihe sly-nest in the hay-mow, initiates them into entomology ty dil- 
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rgettt scratch and cluck, over, chip-yard and barn-yaTd, garden ai>d 
lawn, and tenderly shelters them, when the crop is filled, beneath 
her caressing wing. To be sure, the exigencies of order, of num- 
bers and space^ require a certain difference between a school and a 
nursery ; but let the excellence of the school, consist not in making 
the difference 'as great, but as small as possible. I have in mind, 
of CQurse, more especially, the wants of smaller -scholars, and do 
not forget that circumstances generally compel, or rather that cus- 
tom decrees, the instruction of children of all ages by one teacher; 
But those difficulties might often be obviated in some measure, be 
it observed in passing, by larger school districts and a division of 
labor ; or by an additional room and the employment of monitors, 
Ai all events, let the barbarous practice of subjecting little chil- 
dren to the same rules and hours as larger ones be abandoned ; and 
in order to this : let the teacher give his first attention and the 
proposed oral instruction to the smaller pupils, while others pre- 
pare lessons, and then give them their liberty. 

As to the subject-matter of oral instr^iction for these primary 
pupils, it is everything in which instruction is to be given at all. 
For while objects, to engage the eye, the ear and the hand — colours 
and sounds, numerical emblems and geometrical forms, pictures 
and models, maps and charts, words and letters — all things repre^ 
sentative, in short, and especially all things real, are to be brought 
into requisition, according to need and possibility. The work of 
the teacher is oral ; it is the living voice speaking out from the 
traiQed intellect and affectionate heart. It is this which should 
constitute the great educating agency in developing and forming 
the pupils' mind and heart ; stimulating, suggesting and explain- 
ing, rather than telling ; and watching the needs of each soul. 
This is the proper work of the school-room, as opposed to the com- 
laon, dull, drowsy and dronish round of alphabet ; reading and spell- 
ing from A to Z, and. from page to page, with a monotonous 
dravifl gi rote questions and answers in other things, the whole 
process shedding about as much light over the intellectual horiaon 
of the child as the evening fire-fly does by his spark over the 
world around him. 

It is not to the first stages of Primary Instruction alone that the 
Oral Method is adapted. Mental Arithmetic, Primary Geography 
end History, the elements of Written Arithmetic, and Graminar 
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including Compofiitioa, may b^^most successfully taught \rith Utttec 
use of books — ^with little eztcFnal aid of any kind but black-board 
and slate ; while of course this method is to be used in those gen- 
eral exercises, in which instiuction is giyen in mlt. mL^ed schools 
to old and young alike. 

Dividing the whole work of sc)mm>1 instructien into the three- 
stages of Primary^ lutermedJAte and Advanced, amd meaning by the^ 
latter that instruction which scarcely begins in the commion school^ 
it is only in the latter pcd'tion of the second of these stages that book» 
should begin to play an important part. In the first period, the 
object is to awaken and develop the faculties of the soul, and not 
to stuJEF the mind with meaningless words, and m«re fragments of 
the husks of knowledge ; to stimulate and nourish, and not to kn- 
part precocious skill in mental gymnastics ; to plant germs, a^d 
not to reap fruit. 

In the second stage, this work is to con<tinue, but a higher dis- 
cipline is to begin. BefoYe, it was play rather than work ; that is, 
spontaneous activity of the mind, with as little as possible of re- 
straint or coercion. ' Now, work mingles with the play ; the former 
increasing, the latter diminishing. The pupil leams by degrees to 
convert spontaneous, unconscious attention to the teacher^s oral 
instructions and outward illustrations into abstract thought, and 
conscious, continued mental effort. In short, he begins to study, 
and is now able to study with some profit. Heire it is that the 
book first becomes useful. To aid memory, to impart knowledge, 
to guide inquiry, to regulate thought. It has about it something 
of seeming life and warmth, because the living foliage and fruit 
has previously been seen and tasted. And the pupil is thus able 
to learn and recite lessons in a natural and healthful way, and not 
as mere parrot*like repititions if words without thought. In short, 
when pupils have been thus trained, study becomes an exercise of 
thought, and not merely of memory ; and recitation becomes more 
and more a rehearsal of what the pupil has learned, of what* he 
knows and thinks, and in his own way and words, and not like a 
lifeless repetition of paragraphs fxom books. 

And to this end the teacher continues, though in a decreasing 
degree and in a modified manner, the oral woik of the former stage ; 
doing to-day, partly as instructor and partly m model, what the 
pupil is expected to do on the morrow ; and as this period is passed 
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tihro«igb, ibm pupil is to lMCom« lets and ^eBs imitative attd inon 
original ; is to rebearse hie acquirementfl less as an effort of mem^- 
ory and more as as effort ^f tliongkt. ^ 

And now whem tbis seoondarj period is ended and its work ao 
ooibplished, and not until then, the pupil may profitably pass into 
the third stage, and beecHOie in tho High School, the Academ.7> 
the Ooikge, a student. Study is stil! disciplinary, but it » in some 
^degree independent investigation. The silent book, and n^t Ae 
iiving voice of the teacher is the student's most frequent compan» 
4011. The mind has learned to ask and generally to flttswer ite own 
•questions. Tne student stands up in the class-room, and becomes 
for the time the teacher. And even in this third stage the Oral 
3il«thod still has its place ; not as formerly, to develop^ to stimur 
late, to guide : but as a varied, and often as a shorter and more 
vivid way of communicating facts than is possible by the way of 
books ; anid becaase in subjects requiring outward illustration and 
^exi^erimeiit, it is indispensable. Were it always possible to have 
the liring and competent narrator and instructor, the utility of 
ho^ks would be quite limited. But as it is not, they become at 
last the dtudenVs chief resort. And they have their great and pe* 
<^u]iiar advantages ; for these tell who have first learned bow to use 
them, how to clothe their, dry bones with an animate fonn^ and to 
•draw from them the germs of living thought. That so many who 
^assume the iQharaoier<of academical and professional students profit 
iso little by their advantages, is because they lack in 90 large a de- 
^re^ that training and discipline in eiriier life, which has been de^ 
scribed. 

After this hasty outline of the subject, it remains to answer some 
objections : And, first, we are met by the devout worshippor of 
books, who believes in their sovereign claims, and in their absolute 
sufficiency for all educational wants. He comes in tho fens, per^ 
liaps, of your prim, oM-fashioned schoolmaster, or venerable school- 
ma'am) who condem^A the theory of oral instruction m icto. He 
lias tak^ his numerous classes as faithfully s^d sUceessfuUy 
through Sander's Headers, Davies' Arithmetics and Clark's Gram- 
mars, (with an occasional episode into other regidnsi,) as yonder 
«ged and attenuiafeid steed has trudged albiig the to#-^athj and 
pulled his load from Bu&lo to Black Bobfc, and with abbu* the 
^sarne ainoui of tital thought in the one tMe as the other. He 
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is strongly backed up bj your ancient committee-man, who believes 
the work would be still better done if the teacher could go back to 
DaboU and Murray. And so it would^ if teacher and pupil were 
thereby compelled to think more. And that some good scholars 
were made under the old system, is attributable to the fact that 
some minds will think, and are more likely to think to some pur- 
pose in finding out reasons for themselyes, than in reading them, 
numbered and labelled, in a book. 

Next, we have a younger objector, who says : "Your theory is 
pretty, no doubt ; but it is impracticable. Public sentiment won*t 
allow such innovations ; and, besides that, there isn't time for all 
these things p and if you don't give the children lessons to learn, 
they will be idle and get into mischief; and — and—" here the 
objector is interrupted by a cough, which means, if interpreted, 
that he feels incapable of walking and teaching his pupils to walk 
upon their own feet ; and so he merely reiterates that the scheme 
is impracticable. And this last objection is the most valid. Not 
every one, of course, can do things which require capacity ani 
which imply trained skill. But although just at this time, or in 
this spot certain things are impracticable, they are not absolutely 
so. Yonder is a good blacksmith, who can shoe a horse very well, 
and set a tire upon a wagon ; but who can by no possibility forge 
a length of railroad iron, or construct a locomotive. It does not 
follow that the railroad and locomotive are out of the question. 
If essential to the proper development of the country, suitable mills 
and shops must be built, and suitable mechanics found ; and if not 
to be found in sufficient numbers, they must be trained. Many 
unskilled and imperfectly educated teachers can do little with 
oral instruction. But they must improve, or others must take 
their places, for it is more important that children are properly 
educated than that railroads are built. Many are improving, and 
many who will not improve, are being displaced. The prejudices 
of people against national metl^ods of education, (because new to 
them,) are of as little account as were prejudices against railroads. 
They will yield soon enough to the demonstrations of successful 
experiment ; and the way to prevent children from being idle and 
mischievous in school is to give them something to do less irksome 
than to study a day-book, and recite unmeaning lessons. 
The " place " of Oral Instruction then is everywhere and in all 
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things ; at home and at school ; and till the last lesson at the pro- 
fessional school is learned. Books are for reference, for exactness; 
for silent study and for the conservation of thought, \But they 
are, after all, to the living instructor, as the dead dog museum of 
Natural History to the real, living, breathing, vocal, joyous world 
around us. 

As to the "degree" of this instruction, it should occugy exclu- 
sively the period of piimary instruction ; it should enter largely 
into the second or intermediate stage ; and should be of not in- 
frequent occurrence in the advanced or academic course ; while it 
forms an important and useful part of professional training. 

And if this is a mode of instruction that lies beyond the ken and 
skill of a multitude of teachers, this fact but furnishes the strong- 
est plea for quickening and redoubling our efforts to so enlighten 
and elevate public educational sentiment, as that it will every- 
where demand and be willing to compensate competent teachers ; 
and this will bring about the establishment of schools where such 
teachers can be trained for their work. 



The Jolly Old Pedagogue. 

'Twas a jolly old pedagogue, long ago, 

Tall, and slender, and sallow, and dry ;, 
His form was bent and his gait was slow, 
And his long, thin hair was white as snow, 

But a wonderful twinkle shone in his eye ; 
And he sang every night as he went to bed,. 

"Let us be happy down here below ; 
The living should live, though the dead be dead," 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

He taught the scholars the rule of three, 

Beading and writing and history too ; 
He took the little ones on his knee, 
For a kind old heart in his breast had he, 

And the wants of the littlest child he knew. 
"Learn while you're young," he often said, 

"There is much to enjoy down here below ; 
Life for the living, and rest for the dead I" 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 
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With stttpideftt h6jB, he wm kind and cool, 

Speaking only in gentlest tones ; 
The rod was scarcely known in his school — 
Whipping to him was a barbarous rule, 

And too hard work for his poor old bones ; 
Besides it was painful, he sometimes said ; 

"We should make life pleasant down here below, 
The living need charitj more than the dead," 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

He lived in the house by the hawthorn lane, 

With roses and woodbine over the door ; 
His rooms were quiet, and neat, and plain. 
But a spirit of comfort there held reign. 

And made him forget he was old and poor. 
'*I need so little," he often said ; 

"And my friends and relatives here below 
Won't litigate over me when I am dead," 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

But the pleasantest times he had, of all, 

Were the sociable hours he used to pass, 
With his chair tipped back to a neighbor's wall, 
Making an unceremonious call. 

Over a pipe and a friendly glass : 
This was the finest pleasure, he said, 

Of the many he tsrsted here below. 
"Who has no cronies had better be dead," 

^id the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

The jolly old pedagogue's wrinkled face 

Mehed all over in sunshiny smiles ; 
He stirred his glass with an old-school grace, 
Chuckled; and sipped, and prattled apace, 

Till the house grew merry from cellar to tiles. 
"I'm a pretty old man," he gently said, 

"I've lingered a long time here below ; 
But my heart is fresh, if my youth is fled I" 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

He smoked his pipe in the balmy air. 

Every night when the gun went down ; 
And the soft wind played in his silvery hair. 
Leaving its tenderest kisses there, 

On the jolly old pedagogue's jolly old crown j 
And, /eeling the kisses, he smiled, and said : 

" 'Twas a glorious world down here belo^*^ ; 
Why wait for happitwss till we are dead?" 

Said tliis j^Iy old pedagogue, long ago. 
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He sat at Im 4eor oa« midaoBdmer asght, 

After the sun had Bunk in the west, 
And the lingering heams of golden light 
Made his %:iMlT old fece look warm and bright, 

While thaodapous night-winds Whispered, <'R«8t 1'* 
Oentlj — ^fewtiy jbe bowed his head — 

There wer^ angels waiting for him, I know ; 
He was sure of his happiness living or dead — 

This jolly ol4 pedagogue, long ago I . 

—Emmd Table. 



Corporal Puiiishmont. 

THE CRIMBB *Ofe WHICH COBPOaiL PTmiSHMBKT SHOULD BE INFLICTED. 

1st. Rebellion or confirmed disobedience. No school can be 
rightly conducted in which the authority of the principal is not ab- 
'solute. If tlie orders ar« incorrect, the teacher is amenable to the 
local powers and the law. " Will you study this lesson ? " " I 
will not. " There is no conquering this difficulty but by compul- 
sory subjection. 

2d. Repeated lying, repeated thieying, repeated swearing, and 
repeated gambling, after long and careful admonition for previous 
errors, demand the same treatment. These are acquired vices, 
eometimes learned by the child at its home, but there is no other 
effective remedy. The good teacher has duties to perform to the 
othe^ children in the school as well as the delin<)Uents, and for their 
«akes punishment is rendered necessary. Adult thieves are not 
punished by the law for a national amusement, but te protect the 
innocent, and deter the unwary from committing the same crimes. 
These reaons hold good in the school. 

3rd. Per otm^. Let the schoolinaster ever remember, before 
resortiAg to any punishment, the advice in the pUy below quoted : 

*^That his probation bear no hinge or loop 
^o bang % dMbt on. Or, woe upoa bis life V* 

It is impossible td overrate the. evil effect of one unjust corporal 
inflietion ; it is vefry frequently remembered for life, and often cnl* 
tivfttes for years in the recipient the worst of human passions. It 
IS a wise madEin in <mr eonrts of law to give the prisoner the beiii- 
eSt of tyrtij donbi. It diouU never be forgotien in oitt schoob* 
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THE MANKEB IN WHICH COBPOBAL PtTNISHllIKT SHOULD BE ADMUf- 

ISTEBED. 

1st. The very first requisite of a schoolmaster is the perfect con- 
trol of his own feelings and passions. It is the foundation of good 
government. Punishment inflicted in anger is an absolute crime 
of the highest magnitude on the part of the teacher. From such 
infliction no good result can be expected ; it is productive only of 
evil on both sides. The classics, the mathematics and the arts can 
be and often are imparted to youth by delegated authority ; but the 
power of government and the strictest self-command are absolute 
rsquisites on the part of all principals of schools. 

2d. As a rule, no child after receiving chastisement should be 
permitted to leave the presence of the schpolmaster until it is as- 
sured of his constant affection. This doubles the good effect, and 
should be a consequent of all punishment. On the part of the 
teacher this sympathy must be genuine, for almost all children can 
instantly detect that whichis simulated. Affection is God's coin, 
if it be frankly given. It must and ever will be returnud by youth 
in the same holy currency. 

THE WAY IN WHICH COBPOBAL PUNISHMENT SHOULD BE INFLICTED. 

1st. Firmly. A slight punishment is not only useless, but posi- 
tively injurious. It is an advantage gained by the child. A judi- 
cious teacher is very seldom compelled to have recourse to the fer- 
ule. No punishment should be so frequently resorted to as to ren- 
der it common. 

2d. Probalbly the method of punishing on the hand is thfe best 
that can be applied, for two reasons : firstly, because it inflicts 
sharp pain; and secondly, because it leaves no disfigurement. A 
jury of mothers will never agree upon the right spot on which to 
whip their children. Their feelings in this matter may be com- 
pared to those of the soldier who was undergoing the penalty cf a 
military flogging from the hands of a friend. At first he said : 
^'Higher I higher I" then, "Lower I lower !" until his friend, whose 
patience wa's exhausted, exclaimed : "Confound you, Sam I there's 
no pleasing you I" It will ever be the same with parents. 

THE PLACE IN WHICH COBPOBAL PUNISHMENT SHOULD BE ADMINISTEB|:D. 

1st. Always in private. A teacher has no right to degrade 
other children by a public exhibition of necessary brutality, unless 
they have been minor participators in the same crime. . Even then 
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it is very doubtful if it be politic^ The skeleton at the feasts of 
the Egyptians was only the more revolting because it was hidden 
by a veil. The same effect is produced by private punishment. A 
wise parent would not let his child behold the cruel flogging even 
of a brute. The hardening process of such an exhibition upon 
either children or men is very pernicious. It deadens the con- 
science, stimulates the cruelty, and brutifies the mind of the 
beholder. Nothing should be exhibited to either man or child' 
which tends to lower the sacred value of humanity. For these 
reasons public floggipg may be said to create rather than suppress 
crime. 

In conclusion, the writer trusts that the reading public will 
weigh these statements, and not lightly sentence him as an advo- 
cate for unnecessary cruelty. A long experience in the field of 
education has given him a right to speak on a subject in the study 
of •which he has passed thirty of the best years of his existence 
He is quite willing to admit that in a small private school, where 
the pupils have for some time remained under the charge of a care 
ful instructor, corporal punishment may be superseded by expul 
sion. But this paper is written for all classes of schools, more es 
pecially for the public schools of the States. — American Edueatioml 
Monthly, 



Teachers' Life Diplomas. 

I have often times been not a little surprised to hear some 
teachers object to the idea of "Life Diplomas" being granted to 
such teachers as have, by passing a satisfactory examination, 
shown themselves, in respect to character, ability, and experience, 
entitled to receive them. 

I propose briefly to consider a few of what are alleged as objec- 
tions. "Life Diplomas," say some, will give the "old men" an 
advantage over the young ones, and create a privileged class. The 
word oldj on the Pacific Coast, is rather a difficult one to define, 
inasmuch as' we often hear men of thirty-five years of age, and 
unmarried girls of seventeen, spoken of as "getting pretty old.** 
But, assuming the objector's meaning to be that "life diplomas'* 
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^* will gm to those who hare had much experience an afdvantage 
d7er those who have it net,^' I answer that, as far as regards expe^ 
xience^ it will giye them no more advantage than they already 
Ifossess. Does BOt experience in saj walk of life give its posses* 
sors advantages oyer those who have had little or hone? Look, 
for instance, at the medical profession. How anxious are persons 
4n ill health to consult an experimoed practitioner ! On the other 
hand, how cautious they are — ^how chary of their patronage — 1\> 
t)ne who is inexperienced. For, thovgh a man i^ any profession 
may understand his business well, he must prove that^to the satis* 
liaction of the public before they will give him their confidence. 

Again: it is urged that "those who receive * life diplomas ' will 
lie back on their laurels, cease to improve themfielves or to keep 
up with the times, and consequeaatly, get rusty." My private 
opinion with regard to this is, that those who successfully pass 
through the "Aery ordeaP' of a ^*life diploma" will prove^to 
•demonstration tliat they do not belong to the fveiy order. 

Bat, even supposing, for arguments sake, that any one who held 
4ft " life diploma^ was disposed to " lie back on his laurels," and 
^come listless and inattentive to his duties as a teacher ; would 
oot the argus eye of the public be upon him ? What would those 
^ho employed him care for his "diploma?" Nothing at all. If 
lie did not suit them, they would soon discharge him. To recur 
for a moment to a point already no^ced, viz., that "diplomas" 
will give to those who obtain them additional advantages. What> 
«ever advantages they may give will be nearly, if not quite, balanced 
l^y the fact that the public will expect a great deal more from those 
who hold them than from many others. They will expect to find 
the holder oft a *" life diploma^ a perfect teacher in every sense of 
the word. 

Finally, I ask, is the 'science of teaching' a profession? I con- 
tend that it is, afid that we have a right to *life diplomas^ the same 
«8 in other professions. There is no necessity for Ihe 'annual ex* 
«mination^ of those who have been engaged in teaching for years ; 
and I asdert that, if such a necessity exists, l^ose who create it 
«re not the men they might he, and indeed ought to be. But thd 
Iholding of a ^life diploma' will not present a»y person passing an 
teacamination, any time he wi»heft to do so for kit own satisfaction. 



Ona desirable object whick wQl be ^eeured by th** holding ^f & 
'life diploma' is tbis : it will preyent tbe annoyance of being-eom- 
polled to undergo frequent examinationsv But the chief object, as 
I under&tand it, &ouglit to be obtained by the issuing of *life diplo- 
mas' is to show that teaching is a profession, not only in word but 
in deed. Shall that science by which the humfln> mind is trained 
to habits of correct thought, patient study, and thorough investi- 
gation/ — ^without which no othier science can bo acquired, — shall ft, 
I say be looked upon as a mere nothing — as a thing which anypv- 
knder can do ? Does not the working power edaiced and nurtured 
in the school-room enable man to grapple with difficulties of all 
kinds, and to search oitt the secrets of all the philosophies with 
which mankind is acquainted ? Viewed in this light, teaching is 
seen to be a profession inYolfinEg momentous interests ; and it is^ 
high time that it was recognized as such. When^ we look at the' 
amount of scholastic ability, energy, and kaowledjge of human na- 
ture, which a teacher must possess,, in. order to be successful, does 
it not seem degrading to think that a teachet? should have his small 
salary fixed sometimes by one who ean not write his own name,, 
and whose knowledge of definitions is mostly limited to a mistaken 
idea of cheapness? 

Let us arise, then, fellow teachers, with that determination which 
insures victory, and with our pen8> our worksy. and our means, do 
our whole duty in elevating the^science of teaching* to its true dig- 
nity of a profession. — Califomia Teacher, 



Hints to Teachers. 



Never tell a pupil anything you can make him tell you. 

Allow no one to interrupt you with questions while hearing rec- 
itations. 

When an errror is made by the pupil, and corrected by the teach- 
er, require the work to be repeated by the scholar, 
. Exact the same promptness from yourself that you do from jour 
scholars. 

Always give all possible attention tb the class reciting. If in- 
terrupted, have them await your attention. 
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Few teachers err in being too particular in correcting slight mis* 
takes in prounuciation or articulation. 

It is better for a child to have common sense than a good mem^ 
ory. So when he gives the idea correctly, be not particular to 
make him give the exact language of the book^ 

The black-board is not a moulding board—a place to mix things. 
Make it a means of teaching neatness, order and accuracy. It is 
bad policy to correct the larger pupils over the shoulders of the 
smaller ones. Reverse the plan and you will be nearer keeping 
.order. 

The more needless noise a teacher makes, the more he must ex*^ 
pect from his scholars. Never jingle a bell when a single stroke 
will* do. 

Illustration is the reflected image of the subject learned. Always 
when possible, require it of your pupil. 

Never allow a pupil to suppose a lesson does not need study. 

When you call school, permit no running for a drink, to wash 
slates or sharpen pencils. See that all such things are dote be>^ 
fore it is time to call to order. 

The house is not kept clean by sweeping alone. You must be- 
gin by requiring the scholars to be cleanly. 

When a mistake is made, never say nor think "no matter," but 
see that it is at once corrected. 

Remember that your duty as a teacher extends to everything 
that comes under your observation about the school-room. Dress, 
manners, language, and actions, with their motives, are proper sub- 
jects of advice and instruction. 

§ee that your pupils study, as well as recite, their lessons in 
proper order, giving each its due time. 

See that every one has enough to do. 

See that each scholar has his own bopks, and then allow no hunt- 
ing for them during study hours. 

Never permit useless and habitual questions to be asked. 

Never ask hoip many times a lesson has been studied over : but koto 

Keep the scholars under your eye ; have every class so arranged 
that you can see all at once. 
Require all that is done to be well done in all particulars. 
One great secret of good government is to keep every one busjy^ 
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'Writing oa slates caa ne.ver take the pkce of pen, ink and pa^ 
per, nor should it. . 

When a pupil is punished, he .should be treated, isave the spe- 
cific punishment, the same as if innocent. 

Never fall into the habit of asyng leading questions, as, "five 
times four are twenty, isn't it ?" 

Make your scholars speak plainly. Never allow one to answer 
an audible question by an inaudible whisper or a nod. 

Let the recitations of the primer classes be short, lively, and fre- 
quent. 

Scholars fall into the habit of running to the teacher with simple 
words to pronounce. They should be put to some trouble to spell 
and pronounce words after the teacher. The habit is Soon broken. 

A class recitation should not be a general exercise for the class. 
Each individual should be examined. 

Do not make rules till they are needed. Stra»nge and whimsical 
punishments are to be avoided. 

Frequent and unannounced reviews give reliablity and confi- 
dence to the scholars.—- Pf«parec^ hy I, iV* Stewart j Co^ SupH. Waih 
keska Co, 



Teaching Latin. 

We find in the Boston Recorder a letter from Dr# Kirk, highly 

recommending the method of teaching Latin, employed by R. h. 

Perkins, Esq., formerlj- of Stowe, Vt., and whose initials have of- 

. ten been seen in the Freeman, who is now successfully teaching 

Latia in Boston. Dr. Kirk's letter is as follows : 

Messbs. Editors : — If anything may be regarded as unphilosoph- 
ical and cruel, it is the ordinary method of teaching the Latin lan- 
guage ; making it an exercise of mere memory. 

Do our teachers comprehend the delicate, complex machinery of 
a yduthful mind ? Do they not know that a kind Creator bath 
provided many alleviation to the burdens we are doomed to bear ? 

Our complaint is not that th^ grammar is not thoroughly taught; 
but that it is not thoroughly taught by cutting it up into doses to 
be administered daily, until the whole is swallow ed. We complain 
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of the waste of tiioey the painful processos, the revoltiiig asBecia'^ 
tions, the unsatisfactory results of the prevalent method. 

To state the case distinctly, we would describe the method as- 
consisting in a division of the gramxAar into a certain number of 
sections for daily study, uAtil the whole gramnMo: has been thus 
committed to memory. 

What remedy is then proposed ? It is one whMt secwres in th& 
end a more complete comprehension of the grammar and remem- 
brance of its.rules. . It enlists the higher intellectual faaulties from 
the very first, lesson. It awakens a zeal for discovery^ it gi^es a 
consciousness of intelligent progress ; it forms a habit of tho^rough- 
ness and accuracy ;. it makes the pupil master of the grammatical 
structure of the classic writii^s. 

The discovery of this method is mainly due Mr. Lw Perkins, of 
Vermont, who acknowledgea his indebtedness to Richards^ Latin 
Lessons, and Crosby's Greek Lessons, foir the first impulse in this 
direction. 

It is now successfully employed by Mr, Perkins in the Pember- 
ton Square, and other schools and classes in Boston. 

The method is substantially this : The pupil begins with spell- 
ing one word, say, a-tt-l-a. And as there are rules in tho grammar 
for^he division into syllables, for the accentuation, for the sounds 
of the letters, and for the rytlanic value of each vowel, the pupil 
is directed to the rule determining each point respectively ; and, 
by an apprapriate formula, he is taught to find and apply the rule 
for himself. Could you see the classes at work, you would witness: 
the enthusiasm of a band of discoverers and explorers. 

This is not theory ; for we have witnessed it in individual learn- 
ers and classes. The rule thus learned is no dry, dead, unmeaning 
statement. It is a friend found in a moment of need,, helping him 
out of difficulty. The process of searching is full of interest. The 
discovery brings the satisfactory conviction of having made one 
solid step in advance. 

After a few repetitions of any rule in application to a specific 
case, it becomes fixed in the memory, a possession for life. This 
we regard as. a genuine mastery of the grammar. 

Now, it was with surprise and satisfaction, on opening a strange 
book, a few days- ago, we found that while Mr^ Perkins is a real 
discoverer, one had preceded him in this, three centuries ago.. 



Bobert Ascham, preceptor of Qucfen Elisuibetb, made use of 
nearly the same method of instruction, which fact can be ascer- 
tained by reference to educational books of that day.— GVee» 
MoimOcm Freenum. 

This method of teaching Latin, which to us is new, seems 
to be excellent and eminently practical. We propose to try it, 
and hope that ©ur readers will also try it. En. 



Official Report of the Wisconsin Teachers' Association. 

FOUETEENTH. ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Association met at Greenway Hall, Kipon, at 9 o'clock on 
the morning of "Wednesday, July 25th, 1866, and was called to or- 
der by S. D. Gaylord, Prest. An address of welcome was made 
by A. M. Skeels, Mayor of Ripen, and was responded to by the 
President in his opening address. 

The regular opening exeircises of the Association were opened by 
singing "America," under the direction of Prof. Lampard, followed 
by prayer by Prest. Merriman of Ripon College. 

On motion of jlr. Purdy, the Association voted to dispense with 
the reading of the minutes of last meeting. 

The President then appointed Messrs. A. J. Cheney, of Dela- 
van, 0. R. Smith, of Geneva, and J. K. Purdy, of Milwaukee, a 
committee on enrollment. 

Mr. W. D. Parker, of Delavan, was elected Treasurer pro tem. 

Mr. Purdy moved that a committee of three be appointed to act 
upon the suggestions made in the President's address. Messrs. J. 
K. Purdy, I. N. Cundall, H. Comslock were appointed. 

Mr. N. E. Goldthwaifc, of Mazomanie, moved that the President 
be authorized to appoint the usual committees. The motion pre- 
vailed. , * 

A recess was taken, after which the Association was entertained 
by a song from the ColumLia'ns. 

Prof. Alex. Kerr, of Beloit, followed with an exercise (Jn Oral 
Instruction, in which he exemplified his methods with a class com- 
posed of six members of the Association, 

Adjourned. 
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AFTERKOON. 

The exercises were opened at 2 o'clock P. M., by the reading of 
4he following resolution, by Mr. Rosenkranz : 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to draw up 
a memorial to the Senate of the United States, expressing the 
earnest desire of this Association, that that body may act prompt- 
ly in the passage of the bill creating a national Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and that said committee be instructed to sign said memorial 
in behalf of this Association, and forward it to our Senators for 
presentation to the Senate. 

Mr. Goldthwaite moved its adoption . It was discussed by Messrs > 
Rosenkranz and Whitford, and adopted. 

The committee appointed consisted of Hon. J. G. McMjnn< 
Prest. W. E. Merriman, Prest. Geg. M. Steele, of Appleton. 

Mr. Purdy, from the committee on consideration of the sugges- 
tions made in the President's Address, reported as follows : 

Your committee, to whom was referred so much of the Presi* 
dent's Address as calls for consideration at the hands of this As- 
sociation, do recommend the reference of the dififerent suggestions 
therein contained to the following special committees, with instruc- 
tions to report at their earliest convenience : 

On the Means of Securing Better Attendance of Pupils — A. J* 
Cheeney, Delevan, F. C. Pomeroy, Milwaukee, Charlotte A. Al* 
ward, Milwaukee. « 

County Superintendents-— Prof. A. Kerr, feeloit, J. E. Munger, 
Oshkosh. 

Normal Schools — Hon. J. G. McMynn, Racine,' C. H. Allen, 
Cincinnati, N. P. Gage, Ripon. 

Journal of Education — Prest. W. E. Merriman, Ripon, D. W. 
Rosenkranz, 0. R. Smith, Geneva. 

Reorganization of the State Teachers' Association- — Prest. S. 
D. Gaylord, Sheboygan, E'. H. Merrill, Ripon, W. C. Whitford, 
Milton. *• 

Mr. Rosenkranz moved the acceptance and adoption of the re- 
port. The motion prevailed. 

At the request of Mr. Cundall, the President gave notice to the 
County Superintendents that there would be a meeting of all those 
officers in attendance at the close of this afternoon's session. 

A motion to take a recess till three o'clock was lost. 

The' committee on enrollment reported the names of members 
for the purpose of correction. Mr. Rosenkranz moved that the 
name of Hon. J. G. McMynn be added to the committee on Jour- 
nal of Education. Carried. 
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Mr. Qoldthwaite offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Association the Legisla* 
ture .of this Sti^te should- empower district and city boards to ex- 
dude from our public schools pupils under six years of age. 

This resolution was discussed by Messrs. Pomeroy, of Milwau- 
kee, ^mith, and Comstock, of Janesville, Goldthwaite, and Love- 
well, of Prairie duChlen, Allen/ and Kissell, of Davenport, Iowa. 

After a short recess the President announced the following com- 
mittees : 

On Nomination of Officers —-0. R. Smith, A. G. Abbott,. Miss 
A. TV. Moody, A. J. Cheney, Miss Clara "Winter. 

On Place of Meeting — F. C, Pomeroy, J. E. Munger, J. T. 
Lovewell. 

On Resolutions— iV. C. Whitford, Ch. H. Allen, 0. M.Baker, 
Miss Belle Hod^e, Miss C. A. Alward. 

On Spencer's Proposition — F. C. Pomeroy, W. C. Whitford, — 
— Kellogg, 0..R. Smith, N, E. Goldthwaite. 

Legislative Committee — A. J. Craig, F. C. Pomeroy, I. N. Cun- 
dall. 

On Honorary Members — J. E. Munger, A. Everett, Nellie M. 
Briggs. 

On Unfinished Business — ^D. G. Purman. 
, Fin!iBce— 0. R. Smith, J.'H. Terry, A. Everett* 

After a song hf the Glee Club, a discussion upon County Super- 
intendency was conducted by Supt. Rosenkranz. 

The President, -after a recess, made a report, by request, on vo^ 
cal music, being very largely, assisted by the " GTee Club. 
• Prof. Merrill, of Ripon, then gave a dissertation on the subject of 
Analysis. . This was followed by remarks by Supt, Austin, of 
Waushara, and Prof. Merrills 

Adjourned to 8 o'clock. 

Evening .—The exercises were commenced at 8 oVlock by a song* 
Hon. J. G. McMynii addressed the Association upon the present • 
condition and prospects of the Educational "Work in the State* 
The address was followed by appropriate remarks from His Excel- 
lency Gov. Pairchild, and the exercises closed with some very 
enlivening music by the Columbianig. 

THURSDAY, JULY 26th. 
The exetcises X)f the Convention" wete opened With prayet by 
3Rev> P, ^ork, of Ripoa. 



Dr. "Eoji, of MadisoSi was introduced, and made a fewappfo' 
priate remarks. 

Mr. McMynn read tlie following communication from the Spen- 
cerian Business College, and moved its reference to a committee,- 
with instructions to report at their earliest conTenience : 

Nji/TIONAL SpENCERIAN BuSTKESS COLLEOIC, > 

Milwaukee, Wis., July 2lBt, 1866. ), 
Hon. John ff . MeMyn/nj Sapmntendent of Public iTistruction^ 

Prof. 8. D, Gaylordj President State Teachers^ Associatum ; 

Gentlemen : — ^I beg leave through you, as the representative* 
heads of Public Instruction, and the organized body of teachers of 
Wisconsin, to offer as prices to the most meritorious gradwUe from^ 
each of the several high-schools, union schools, academies and lite- 
rary colleges of the State, at the close of the next scholastic year^ 
a full course scholarship in this institution, together with a mero^ 
bership in the National Union of Business Colleges.* 

In making this proposition I am actuated by a' desire to place- 
the department of education for which I am laboring in harmoni- 
ous co-operation with the general system of educatJion in our StaAe^ 
and throughout, the country, by encouraging thoroughness in all 
departments. 

In fuirtherance of this object, I desire on my own behalf, on. be- 
half of the National Union of Business Colleges, and the buieness 
community in general, to sincerely deprecate the too prevalent? and 
damaging policy of diverting young men prematurely, from other 
schools to the business college. 

The time has arrived when business education and business col* 
leges must take higher and broader ground in preparing young 
men for the actire- responsibilities of business life. This cannot 
be done so long as young men are improperly solicited to enter the ^ 
business college -witliout t^e prepaiaatory education which it is not-" 
the province of such instii?ulions lo give; but' which is the essen- 
tial work of our public school?, academies and literary colleges. 

I earnestly hope that the prevaleacc of more rational and libe- 
ral views on' the subject will so regulate the whole matter that all 
departments of education will move forward hand in hand together 
in the pa*h of systematic and substantial progress,.without conflict 
of interest, v.liile they unitedly advance the general good. 

Should; our offer be accepted, i]\& Superiniendent of Public In- 
struction,, the oiiicers of the State- Teachers-'^ Association, and the- 
managers! of the jjespcciive instii^itions and? soliools interested 
in the same, may determine the nianner of carrying it into execu- 
tion, "^erv Respectfully,. 

•ROBERT C. SPENCER, Principal. 

The motion was carried, and a committee, consisting' of Messrs, 
Pomeroy, Whitford, Prof.. Kellogg, of Appleton^, SmitSiand-Gold- 
thwaite, was appointed,. 



Wumtm Jamma ^ SinMm. Vt% 

Htwiifi^ M^irimaa asked to be embused from ^^rring npon the 
<k>minitted oii JoimNJLL of' Bdikjation^ He web eatcufled, luid Pr^. 
Herriir^ name substitnted. 

Mr. Oundall offered the following resoluftioii^ 

^Resdhfedy Thatt the State Superintendent be requetfted to embody 
in the forthcoming School Code, or publish in separate book form, 
;a series of questions and answers covering points which have arisen 
«nder'the School Law, and which are Kkely to recur. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Committee on unfinished business made the following report : 

Your Committee on Unfinished Business beg leave to report, 
that upon examination of the record he finds ithe t>nl7 fmfinished 
business to be tihe following resolution : 

Resolved^ That a committee of three be appointed to correspond 
•with the Teachers of Milhigan, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa and Minne- 
:8ota, in reference to the establishment and publication of an edu- 
<3ational periodical, to be caEed, "The Northwestern Journal of 
"Education," and that said committee report at the next meeting of 
i;he Association. 

The President appointed Messrs. McMynn, Hendiricksoii and 
Cloleman as such committee. 

Kespectfully submitted, 

D. GRAY PURMAIT, Com. 

Mr. Cheny, from the committee on tliat part of the President's 
•address relating to attendance, reported as follows : 

The committee to whom was referred so much of the President's 
address as relates to attendance upon our public schools beg leave 
to report — ^Believing that there is Nothing that so seriously afects 
the prosperity and efficiency of our schools as the irregularity and 
want of punctuality in attendance on* the part of the pupils, the 
committee, for the purpose t)f eliciting the views of the Associa- 
tion, submit the following resolutions : 

Resolved \8t. That it is the opinion of this Association that the 
Constitution of this State should be so amended as to require the 
apportionment of the School Fund to be based upon the number 
in actmL attendance in our schools. 

Resolved 2dy That the School Code should be so amended as to 
•enable the teacher to legally suspend pupils for irregular attend- 
ance, and thereby lessen the district's proportion of the School 
Fund. 

Btsdv^ 3(i, That in the opinion of this Association, the evil of 
non-attendance can only be reached by the strong arm of the law, 
«nd that the right of taxation for the support of public schools 
implies the right of a judicious and economical expenditure of that 
money lor the public good, and that can only be attained by the 
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enactment of a law that shall require all the children between the 
ages of 7 and 15 years to attend some school at leaat five months 
in each year. 

Resolved 4thj That the Legislative Committee be instructed to 
use all proper influence to secure such legislation as shall : — 

1st. Require the regular attendance of pupils in our public 
schools at least five months in each year. 

2d. Give school officers th^ power to exchide from the public 
schools all pupils less than 7 years. of age, or shall require them to 
furnish said class of pupils a proper primary department. 
• Respectfully submitted, 

A. J. CHENY, ) 

F. C. POMROY, [ Cdmmittee. 

Miss C. ALWARD, ) 

The report was laid over for future action. 

Mr. McMynn spoke to the Associatic|i on school organization. 

The usual recess was followed by a song. Prof. Abbott then 
brought before the Association his system of gymnastics, and illus- 
trated with a class of little girls from the Ripon public school. 
Thisexercise was followed by another illustration with a class com- ^ 
posed of members of the Association. 

Adjourned to 2 p. m. 

AFTEBNOON. 

The proceedings were continued by resuming the consideration 
of the report of the committee on attendance. Mr. Comstock 
moved the consideration of the resolutions contained in the report 
separately. Carried. 

Mr. Purman, of Lancaster, moved the adoption of the first res- 
olution. The motion was discussed by Messrs. Comstock, Allen 
and Cundall. Lost. 

The second resolution was indefinitely postponed. 

The third was discussed by Messrs. Comstock, Allen, Stewart 
of Waukesha, Wernli of Milwaukee, Atwater of La Crosse, Che- 
ney, Smith, and Munger, and. its further consideration postponed 
till seven o'clock 

After the recess, Mr. Pomeroy, from the committee on place of 
next meeting, reported invitations from Stoughton, Pr. du Chien 
and La Crosse, irecommending the last named place. 

A song was succeeded by a discussion upon Normal Schools, 
which waa iutroduced by Mr. Purman. 
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AftBr music by the Columbians, Dr. C. B. Cfaftpm&n, of Cincin- 

natti, lectured upon chemistry, illustrating by appatatus. 
Adjourned to 7 o'clock. 

EVENING. 

The discussion of the third resolution relating to attendance was 
resumed i Mr. Smith moved to amend by substituting the word 
"five" for "six." The amendment was carried. The resolution 
was further discussed by Mr. Wernli, and continued by Messrs, 
Munger, Pomeroy, Cheney, Gow, Comstock, Gaylord and McMynn. 
Mr. McMynn moved to amend by striking out all after the word 
"small," and inserting the following : "Authorize city and town au- 
thorities to require the attendance of all children residing in any 
county or town of the State to attend some school for at least five 
months during the year.^' Messrs. Pomeroy, Gow, Smith, Purman, 
Comstock, Atwater and Abbott spoke upon the amendment. It 
was lost, and the resolution prevailed. 

The fourth resolution in th^e report was discussed by ifessrs. Mc- 
Mynn and Gaylord. ' The resolution was adopted. 

Jas. ITcAllister, Esq., of i/ilwaukee, then delivered an address 
upon " The Way to the Nation's Destiny, " and the session closed 
with a song from the Columbians. 

FRIDAY, JULY 27th. 
Prayer by Rev. Mr. Cook, of Ripon. Mr. Jlfcifynn, from com- 
mittee appointed at last annual meeting to report on establishing 
North Western Journal of Education, made a verbal report, stat- 
ing that owing to the existence of journals in the neighboring 
States, the officers having charge of those journals were disinclined 
to enter into the enterprise. 

As chairman on the committee on Journal of Education, Mr, 
McMynn reported as follows : 

The committee to whom was referred the subject of a Journal 
of Education would respectfully report ; 

1 . That after consulting the committee appointed at the last 
session of the Association to correspond in reference to the estab- 
lishment of a Northwestern Journal of Education, the undersigned 
have learned that although no definite action has oeen taken in es- 
tablishing a journal, yet they believe that at no distant day an ed- 
ucational monthly will be published by responsible parties, and of 
such a character as will meet the demand now so seriously felt, 
and that prompted the action already referred to at the last annu- 
al meeting. 
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8. Your committee) remembering the experience of thk Asi )Dci- 

at ion, are not wilUng to recommend that it should assume the re- 
sponsibility of again publishing a monthly. 

3. Your committee feel that it is due to the enterprise and en- 
ergy of "Wm. H. Peck to state that they highly appreciate his 
efforts to afford the teachers of the State a journal of their own, 
and should he continue the publication of the journal that he has 
edited during the past six months, we feel that every effort that is 
practicable should be made to sustain him. 

4. The undersigned believe that the day is not far distant when 
a weekly publication, containing the current educational news, will 
be sustained in this State, and your committee do not feel confi- 
dent that the day has not already come. 

5. Your committee would report for the consideration of the 
Association the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a commiitee of ^yq be appointed with instruc- 
tions to examine and report at the next meeting of the Association 
as to the practicability of publishing an educational weekly. 

John G-. ifcJfYNN, 
O. R. Smith, 

E. H. JfEBBILL. 

^r. ifcMynn being called away took leave in a short and feel- 
ing address. 
Mr, Smith, from committee on finance, reported as follows : 

Your committee have had under consideration the report of .A. 
D. Hendrickson, Treasurer, and find it to be correct. Also the 
following accounts, which they would recommend should be al- 
lowed : 

H. N. Ross, for Printing, $14 75 

S. D. Gaylord, Postage, 3 90 

J. H. Terry, Stationery, &c., 1 60 

Smith & Bryant, Printing, 1 75 

Dr. Chapman, Expenses, 4 55 

J. MjAllister, do 5 00 

Total, $31 55 

Amount Received by the Treasurer for Membership, $77 00 
Deducting the sum of the above accounts, , 31 55 

Leaves in the Treasury, $45 45 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

0. R. Smith, 1 
. J. H. Tebby, V Committee. 

A. EVKBETT, ) 

Mr. Eerr, from committee on county Snperintendencyi made the 
following report for that committee : 
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The ooismiittee appointed to report on so muck of the President's 
address as related to the County Superintendencji beg leave to 
present the following resolutions : 

Resolved^ That this Association request our next Legislature to 
change the time of the election of County Superintendents from 
the general election in November to the municipal and town elec- 
tion in April, for the purpose of avoiding political influence in 
the choice of these ofl&cers. 

Resolved, That the educational interests of this State would be 
promoted by requiring county Superintendents, before entering 
upon the duties of their office, to obtain certificates of qualification 
from an examining committee, composed of the State Superinten- 
dent together with such assistants as he may select. 

Resolved, That the salary of the county Superintendents should 
be made commensurate with their duties, so that they may be able, 
without detriment to theselves, to devote their time, talent and 
energy to the improvement of our common schools. 

Alexander Kebb, 

J. E; ifuNGEB, 

John Austin. 

Mx. Pomeroy, from committee to report on communication of R. 
C. Spencer, made the following : 

The committee to whom was . referred the generous proposition 
of Prof. R. C. Spencer, beg leave to report ; and we make our re- 
port in the following resolutions : 

Resolved^ That, through the President of this Association, we 
present our earliest and sincere thanks to Prof. R. C. Spencer for 
his very liberal offer to the schools of our State. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed by the association to 
carry out the details of this proposition, and to report the result 
of their doings at their next annual meeting. 

Mx. Allen, from committee on normal schools, asked that the 
committee be discharged. Mx. Cheney moved that the committee 
be instructed to report at the next annual meeting. Carried. 

Mx. Baker read the following Treasurer's report : 

Wisconsin Teachers dissociation in acc't with A. D. Hendrick- 
flon : 

To paid aundry bills at "Whitewater as per vouchers, $24 20 

Paid for publishing Senator Howe's address 38 00 

Paid J- B. Pradt, as per vote of .Association, 37 37 

Total, $99 57 

By balance in hands of Rev. J. B. Pradt, 3067 

Jzembers fees at Whitewater^ • 6d 00 

Total, , $99 67 

A. D. 9eki)9igksoi7, Treasurer. 
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Mt, Cundall opened a discussion upon school recitations. H^ 

was followed by Mr, Stewart." The discussion was postponed till 
the afternoon session. 

An address on Geography was made by .Prof. Everett, of Osh- 
kosh. 

After a recess, which was followed by music, Prof. Baker spoke 
upon School Examinations, closing with the following resolution : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this dissociation no teacher 
should introduce any other public? exercises than regular examina- 
tions at the close of each term, and that all so-called evexiing ex- 
hibitions of schools are detrimental to the best good of the schools 
giving the same. 

The resolution was discussed by -Messrs. Goldthwaite, Baker and 
Pomeroy. The further discussion was postponed to the afternoon 
hour. 

Adjourned to 2 o'clock. 

AFTERNOON. 

The session was opened by presentation of reports. 

Tlie report of committee upon place of meeting was taken up, 
and after some discussion referred to Board of Councillors for their 
action. 

Jibtion made and seconded that resolution of committee on Jour- 
nal of Education be adopted. Carried. 

Report of finance committee read and adopted. 

Report of committee on county Superintendents read. 1st, 2d 
and 3d resolutions adopted. 

« Report of committee on Prof. Spencer's communication was read 
and adopted, and, in accordance with that resolution, same com- 
mittee was continued. 

Report of committee upon honorary members read and adopted: 

Your committee would recommend the following persons for hon- 
orary members of the State Teachers' Association: 

Gov. Lucius Fairchild, ilfadison ; Pres. Jferriman, Ripon Col- 
lege ; Jas. JfcAllister, Mlwaukee ; Dr, C. B. Chapman, Cincinnati; 

Rev. J. W. "Walcott, ; B,. C. Spencer, -Milwaukee ; Dr. 

Stors Hall, Rosendale. 

J. B. JfUKOEB, 1 

A, BvEBKTT, > Committee. 
Nellie Bbiggs. ) 

The. committee to whom was. referred the eutject of tf Ntftional 
Bureftu of Education, respectfully report : 
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We recommend that tlie memorial presented to Cougjess by the 
National Association of State and City School Superintendents, 
last February, for a law establishing a National Bureau of Educa- 
tion, be adopted by this -Association, and that the President and 
Secretary be directed to sign it for the -^.ssociation, and to forward 
it to Congress immediately. 

^V, E. MEBRIMAN,Xh'n. 

Committee on nomination of officers for next meeting reported 
as follows : 
• Officers of Wisconsin Teachers Association fo)' the ensuing year: 

President — 0. M. Baker, Jiilwaukee. 

Vice Presidents — J. T. Lovewell, Prairie du Chien ; Lucy E. 
Foote, Spring Prairie ; R. A. Burritt, 1/anitowoc. 

Secretary — Warren D. Parker, Jan^sville. 

Treasurer — ilrthur Everett, Oshkosh. . • 

ExecutiYe Committee — Alex. Kerr, Beloit ; S. D. Gaylord, She- 
boygan; A. J. Craig, Madison; F. C. Pomeroy, J/ilwaukee ; I. 
N. Cundall, Rosendale. 

Received, and chairman directed to cast ballot for J.ssociation, 
which was done, and the nominations were unanimously declared 
elected, i/r. Baker was called for, and made brief and appropri- 
ate remaJks. 

Prof. Merrill extended an invitation to the members of the -As- 
sociation to visit the College. 

After recess, Mr. Stewart, of Waukesha, moved the reconsidera- 
tion of report on Journal of Education — carried. Third part 
was read and spoken on by Messrs. Peck, Gow, Kissell, Smith, Allen 
and Goldthwait. * It was re-adopted. 

, The following Committee on Educational Weekly was appointed : 
Messrs. McMynn, Cundall, ^lerriman, Whitford and Kerr. 

Methods of Recitation resumed by Allen and continued by 
Wernli. 

Consideration of resolution relating to school examinations was 
resumed and debated by Baker and Goldthwait. 

Adjourned. 

t 

EVENING. 

Called to order by President. After some remarks by President 
and a Bongfrom the Columbian Glee Club, the resolutions were again 
considered: 

1st Resolution — adopted. 2d Resolution — Stewart, of Wauke- 
sha, moved an amendment, inserting the word l^l^resident^^ sifter 
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the wora *' Congress/' Amendment lost — ^Besolnftion adopted. 
3if 4th, 5th and Gth Besolutions adopted. 7th Resolution read, 
.-and after listening tto a song from Miss Bavis, Mrs. Wheeler and 
Mrs. Merriam, and discussion hj Messrs* Allen, Gaylord and Pur- 
man, the resolution was adopted. 8th Ilesolntion adopted. 

The conclusion of the resolutions cliosed the business of the 
session, after which remarks were made hy various members of the 
Association and citizens of Ripon. Session closed by singing the 
Doxology. 

J. H. TEREYi Sec>. 



flames of Members trF the Wisconsin State Teachers' 
Assjociationy for the year 1 866. 



GENTLEMEN. 



Alex. M. Gow,. - .. ...... Chicago 

A. G. Abbott,. ...... Milwaukee 

Frank Peavey,. .^- ...^ Chicago 

TV. M. Scribner, do. 

A. Everett, Oshkosh 

J. M. Rolfe, Chicago 

J. F. Devine,...^ .. Laanberton 

W. D. Parker, Delavan 

J. T. Lovewell, . . . Pr. du Chien 
A. S. Kissell, . - ^ Davenp't, Iowa 

L. B. Evesdell, - . Ripon 

R. B. Crandall, Baraboo 

H. N. Comstock, . . ^ . Janesville 

J. K. Purdy,.- Milwaukee 

J. Weinli, -^ do 

D. G. Purman,. , ..^ . Lancaster 
G. D. Stevens, Richland Center 

A. J. Craig,.. Madison 

F. B. Brewer, Jefferson 

J. E. Atwatex, La Crosse 

O. P. DeLand, Madison 

J. A. Sabine, do 

A. J. Kingman,. . Harvard, Dls. 

W. E. Merriman, Ripon 

-O. G. Lry^on,.. w..— Chicago 
J. S. Bliss,. 4 • • •«.... • Columbia 

B. Netwell,.-. . . •* Beaver Dam 

fi. D.'Gayldtpa, Sheboygan 

J. fi..*Bil8bee,.. ..*-., lSfr6 Rivers 



L N. Stewart, Waukesha 

E. H. Merrill, Ripon 

G. F. Phelps, Chicago 

A. J. Cheney, e . Delavan 

E. J. Gibson, Milwaukee 

G. W. Bird, Jefferson 

0. R. Smith, Geneva 

F. C. Pomeroy, Milwaukee 

L, B. Purmoit,. ..... .Menaska 

J. K. McGregor, Waupaca 

D. McGregor, do 

J. Mc Gran, Stevens' Point 

S. A. Clin, Rio 

A. A. Spencer, Berlin 

D. Thomas, Kingston 

J. E. Munger, Oshkosh 

J. H. Terry, Spring Green 

J. Austin, Berlin 

A. P. Morgan,. .. . . .Milwaukee 

Knox Tipple, Rutland 

W . Isenburg . Bloomingt pn. Ills . 
N. E. Goldthwaite, . .Mazomanie 
W. H. Peck,. . . .Mineral Point 

A.Kerr, Beloit 

A. L. Steams, Milwaukee 

F. D. Hunt, ..Milwaukee. 

0. F. Bright, Elkhorn 

H. B. Barker, Menaska 

J. J. Tracy, Green Bay 
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D. "W. Rosenkranz,.. Columbus 

E. B. Graj, Whitewater 

W. C. Whitford,. ..r . . . Milton 
A. A. Safford, .r. . Madison 



I. N. Cundall,. ••• • Fond da Lae* 

0. M. Baker, Milwaukee- 

F. M. Neal, Shegoygaiv 

F. Hammond, ...... .Bosendale' 



LADIES. 



Clara J. Kne eland. • . • .Hartford 
C A. Latham . . • . Spring Prams 

M. C. Jewfett.... Racine 

Anna M. Ward. • Avhum' 

C. R. Lawrence New Lisbon 

L. J. Whiting r ,.,.Rip(m 

Eunice L. Strong do 

£mma Everdell. • . ,Fond du Lac 
L. S. McKitt rick.. .^ .^.. . ..BerZm 
M. E. McGowan. . . . .Auroraville 
Adelia Metcalf. . . , .Spring Lake 

Belle Metcalf do 

S. J. Dawson. Appleton 

Hattie Paige Marquette 

Franc A. Miller Bipon 

A. H. Amerman WavJcan 

Nellie M. Briggs Geneva 

Emma D. Barr do 

Aristeen Curtis. do 

M. L. Shepherd. ..r,. . ^Hartford 

Mary Maxy Ripon 

Kate Abbott .Milwaukee 

Maggie Itichardson Omro 

L. J. Foote .-Sprifig Prairie 

M. S. Morgan. .......... .Hartford 

M. J. Miller r . . . . Ripon 

E. M . Gloason ........ MarquettA 

P. A. Mihills Fond du Lo/e 

Gertie H. Sraith . • . •■ r . . . . Ripon 

M.J. Our nee ^.Milwaukee 

E. M. Carpenter. . .Fond du Lac 
Jennie Murphy ...»-. Milwaukee 

Mattie Wiest WaukeiilLa 

Mary E. Messenger, ... do 

E. L. Dean Sheboygan FaUs 

Mrs. G,W. Bird . . ^ J^firsm 

J. V. White ^Va.^^kan 

A. S. Brush Omro 

Nancy M. Clark Ripon 

A* J. Newcomb. . « • . . Oak Park 

M. F. Bailev MiltcM 

A, M, FenAr... • do 

J.C.Bond r«.....» do , 



F. S. White Waukan^ 

J. E. Kinney Appleton . 

Franc A. Walker. . . .Milwaukee' 

A. C. Purdy Detafidd 

M. F. Wilson Milwaukee 

E.A.Eastman. do 

Josie Moore Lyons 

HetUie Brundige.-. ....... Ripon 

H. E. Foote . . Waukan 

JuKa C. Lakin. Waupun 

Bosa A. Lopez Ripon 

M.. J. Hamilton. Milwaukee 

A.. S. McGinley do 

C. H. Williams. Auburn 

G. C. Williams Mewaskum 

C.-A. Alward. ...... .Milwaukee 

Annie Sterling do 

Mrs. Lovewell . . Prairie du Chien 

L. D. Brown Utiea 

R. R. Burnett. ..... .Manitowoc 

C. A. Curtis ,.Mau8ton 

A. W. Moodv Geneva 



A. E. ^iken. 



.Ma/rkesan 



H. G. Rosenkranz ... . Columbus 
L. iD.. Flanders . . .., .^Milwaukee 
J. M. Woodbury . ..-,.. Oooksville 

B. E.^ ITodge Sheboygan 

A. B^Bundy ^ ....Rio 

S. A. McCune Ripon- 

Mertie Bu irons. . .- Omro 

M. L. Wescott...: Baeten 

E, L. Park Madison 

Lydia Sharpe. . ........ do 

0. B. Decker do 

Axani Kaviuagh da 

Kate Kaviuagh dx> 

J. Noonau ■ do 

n. H. Br«»^\«i Lameiiine 

C. A. Lucie ^. . Ripen 

Eva 0. Stewart.......... do 

Hattie Stewart do 

Hat Whitney. . . West Rosendale 
Hattie B. Barts. • . r . • . . . Bipoiif 
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Nellie tl. Bacon Appleton 

J. Daly ■ . .' OshJcosh 

L. 0. Osborn."/. . ,\ Portage City 

M, L. Cole Sheboygan 

M, H. Warren Chicago 

F. R. Ifiller Ripon 

M. H. . Chapman. . ,Fond dw Lac 

Emma Jones do 

F. Hammond Ro^endale 

J. Sterling Miltcauhee 

N, E. Henderson do 

A. P. Clark do 

L. E. J^artin Sheboygan 

E. B. Chaffee . Potosi 

E. J. Tubbs Green Lake 

w4deiie Stewart ...... w . . Biijpon 



Phebe Carter Omo 

S. J. Valentine Ripoii 

C. S. Walker Oshh>sK 

M, L. Boyd. .. : do 

F. E. Wood Green Lake 

L. H. -Adams. Ornro 

MyT2b Kimball Berlin 

I. Irene Wilcox. . » Ripon 

C. Chadborne. . w . . . » Gfeen Lake 

M. Wellcome Mochford 

A. M. Phelps Darien 

Mrs. D. McGregor. . . . Waupaca 

M. G. Sherman Ives Grove 

J.. E. Friend. » » . . . Ft, Atkinson 
Mary Jenkins . . ♦ ^ . . ♦ . Sheboygan 



B.OOK NOTICES, &C. 



BuLLtox's Common School Grammar, An Introduction to the An* 
alytical and Practical Grammar, by Peter Bullion, D. D., Auth- 
or of the Series of Latin and Greek Readers and Grammars. 
Published by Sheldon & Co., New Yt»rk. 

We have the pleasure of acknowledging the receipt of this work, 
And we cordially recommehd it to the couBideratien of all teachers. 
For simplicity of style it certainly has no equal. The arrange- 
ment of topics is systematic and convenient. Like all the works 
of. this author, u has few faults and many excellencies. 
Stoddard's New Practical Arithmetic. — Sheldon & Co., New 
. York. 

In preparing this book the author's designs were to present to, 
the pupil the principles of Arithmetic in simple language without 
perplexing the mind with puzzling questions and useless theories. 
The designs of the author have been admirably executed, the ques-* 
tions and their answers and the illustrations are concise, yet sim- 
ple; the examples, plain and practical. 

Stoddard's Rudiments of Arithmetic, is also deserving the at- 
tention of teachers. It is more simple and contains less matter 
than the one above noticed ; it is designed for beginners. 
Elements of Pronunciation, Containing many Orthoepic Discov- 
eries, by Caleb Bates' Josselyn. Published by Walker, Fuller & 
Co., Boston. Price 35 cents. # 

■TKis little book contains much valuable informatioitto teachers 
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iiad public spes^kers on the olftadification of letters and the pronun- 
eiafcloji.of words. The autlaor solicits; from teachers and others 
lists of words of doubtful pronunciation, showing how they ar^ ac- 
ctistomed to pronounce each. The author desires this aid in the 
preparation of a new work on "Words of Disputed Pronunciation. 
North American Review for July is received, and in our esti- 
mation has not been surpassed by any preceding number. Among 
the writers of this number are, John Stuart Mill, B. F. Clark, Sir 
James Macintosh, Daniel Noble, M. D., and Hugh A. Garland. 
The following is the table of contents : Indian Superstitions, the 
Mahabharata, Sumptuary Laws, Moral Criteria and the Moral Sen- 
timents, the Mexican Question, John Randolph, the Mechanics of 
Modern Naval Warfare, English Poetry of the Period, the Right of 
Suffrage, and Critical Notices. Ticknor & Fields, Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 

The Teacher's Encyclopedia. — Teachers, as a class, cannot 
provide themselves with encyclopedias, or such other books of ref- 
erence as would aid them in their labors, but In the latest edition 
of Webster^s magnificent Quarto Dictionary they have a worthy 
substitute. "Whenever I meet teachers in their associations or in- 
stitutes, or in private, I earnestly present to them the great ad- 
vantage they Would derive from having this work near them. It 
will tend to make them accurate, while the definitions and illustra- 
tions will suggest many new ideas for elaboration among their pu- 
pils. — W. R, Whitej State Sup'L of Free Schools for West Virginia, 
Wheeling, March 21, 1866. 

School Government — A practical treatise, presenting a thorough 

discussion of its facts, principles, and their applications; with 

critiques upon current theories of government, and schemes of 

administration for the use of Normal Schools, practical teachers 

aod parents, by Frederick S. Jewell, A* M. Published by A . S. 

Barnes & Co., Ill and 113, William street. New York. 

The author first considers the necessity of good government, 

believing that in the school as elsewhere, *^ Order is Heaven's first 

law," and that there can be no real success anywhere without it ; 

he proceeds to state the obstacles in the way of good government ; 

he considers school government as derived from parental authority ; 

the relations of school government to the school and its consequent 

characteristics; the general elements of school government; re- • 

quirement, judgment, correction, punishment ; application of prin- 
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ciplefl to specific schemes of discipline ftnd to depftttmentftl selo^b;; 

finalty a general reswM of the species ^f school governinent, tlMir 

chaiucteristics, and the qualifications reqiiisite to their admnis^ 

tration. 

Science of Government— By Joseph Alden, D. D., L. L, D., 

published by Sheldon & Co., 498 and 500, Broadway New York^ 

248 pp. 

The want of a text book on government has long been felt in 
our public schools. It has been stated, how correctly we know 
not, that not one voter in ten, in this State, understands intelli- 
gently the workings of our own government. This excellent book 
first considers the object and necessity of government, the right of 
suffrage, liberty and law, the different kinds of government — Mon- 
archies, Aristocracies and Republics — theories of representation, 
&c. The author then proceeds to consider our own government 
from its very origin, the colonial government, continental congress, 
revolutionary government, the confederation, the formation and 
adoption of the constitution, its nature &c., explaining the manner 
of electing representatives, senators and president, the nature of 
their respective offices and their powers ; he devotes one chapter 
to the judicial department, one each to the constitutions of states- 
and international law. We hope every teacher will examine this 
work, and if they cannot introduce it as a text-book in the school ^ 
teach it orally to their students. The book is particularly adapted! 
to high Schools. 



Errata. — Page 155 — For "pupils," read puptVs. Semicolow 
after *• drowsy and dronish round of alphabet," should be a comma. 
• Page 156 — The period after "Here it i^ that the book first be- 
comes useful," should be changed to a colon. *'And aot like a^ 
lifeless repetition," should be, and not a mere lifeless repetMoHh, 

Page 157 — For " way /^ read wi«a».«?. 

Page 159 — For "dog," in fourth line, read dry 



We have received and will notice in ournext issue the following 
books: The Bible Reader, Bullion's Latiii Grammar, ifcQuff'ey's 
Series of Readers, revised and improved ; Edwards' Kew Sixtfe 
Reader ; Hillarda' Series^ of Readers. 
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Tlie Schools througliout Germany are excellent — in some respects,- 
tlie best in the world. They are conducted with great care, and un- 
der strict municipal regulations. The teachers are generally persons 
of superior ability and thorough education. The business of teaching 
is a profession in itself. A great feature in these schools is the 
amount of oral exercise through which the children are required to 
pass. No mere learning by rote is permitted. Every study must be 
thoroughly understood ; and however little a pupil may acquire, he 
must comprehend it as far as he goes. Superficial show is altogether 
disregarded. Until a boy is duly qualified in a primary class, he can* 
not enter a higher one. Great attention is bestowed upon those stud- 
ies most likely to be of use to the pupil in future life, as, for example, 
the modern languages, mathematics, civil engineering, geography, 
drawing, book-keeping, natural philosophy, geology, etc' Due regard 
is also paid to the health of the pupil. He is required to exercise at 
frequent intervals; to bathe, sing, walk, and hold himself in an erect 
position. Very little time is allowed for idle and disreputable practi- 
<5es. The school hours in summer are from seven in the morning till 
six in the evening, with an intermission of two hours for dinner; in 
winter from eight to seven. All the studies are performed in school, 
with the exception of such extra lessons in music and the languages as 
may be desired. In this way there is but little opportunity for street 
playing and rowdyism — ^too common a practice in our country. At 
schools for boys, all are considered boys, big and little, and are so 
treated. Precocious young gentlemen of sixteen are regarded with. 
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special disfayor. Neatness and cleanliness in dress and person are int' 
peratively required. These remarks will apply in general terms to 
schools for girls. 

The relations between teachers and their pupils are of the most 
kindly and affectionate character. The same interchange of friendly 
souvenirs which so frequently takes place in families^ is also a 
prevailing custom in this connection. Birthday and Christmas pre- 
sents are made to the teachers, and on these occasions the whole school 
unites in doing them honor. Affectionate addresses are delivered on 
both sides, ond there is always a very happy scene of rejoicing. 

On a certain day of the year the boys are privileged to scourge 
their teacher with birchen switches^ in satisfaction of old scores. 
This is a grand time, aa may well be supposed. Every body in the 
school comes prepared with hi» individual switch, which he uses with 
a zeal and energy that does credit to his gymnastic education. Un- 
hicky is the pedagogue who has laid up a heavy score to his debit, for 
he is sure to get it with interest. There may be such a thing as fu- 
ture retribution, but boys are not apt to think of that. Delighted at 
the opportunity afforded them by this day of unrestrained pleasure, 
they repair to school with their switches gayly tied up with ribbons; 
and, after an affectionate greeting of the master and ushers, who are 
especially civil on these occasions, they soon begin to lay about them 
with joyous shouts, and the school-room becomes a scene of 'uproar 
and frolic that baffles description. Generally the master begs off, af- 
ter a pretty lively warming, but the younger teachers are compelled to 
run and jump, struggle and implore, till quite exhausted. Big and 
little boys shower down upon their bacits aud shoulders a torrent of 
energetic blows, hold them by the skirt« of the coat, drag them out 
of their fortified retreats behind the desks, hop upon the benches to 
get effective positions, and shout with unmitigated delight when they 
set the unlucky pedagogues a roaring with real or imaginary pain. It 
is a scene of glorious and enthusiastic fun. The teachers seem to en- 
joy it as much as the pupils ) and after it is all over, and the old 
scores are fairly paid up, hands are shaken all round, and the boys are 
patted on the head, and complimented for their zeal and activity in 
this esseential branch of their education. An unreserved and affec- 
tionate relationship is thus kept up between the teacher and their pu- 
pils and I have never known it to degenerate into disrespect.. 
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During tlie summer kiolidays, pedestrian tours are made througli va- 
Hous parts of the country, having in view, health, recreation, and in- 
struction. Sometimes these tours extend ibto the mountains of Switz- , 
erland and Bavaria. The classes are g,ccompanied by their teachers, 
who omit no opportunity of instilling into their minds a practical 
knowledge of geology, botany, entomology, and such other studies a» 
come within the sphere of their rambles. Each boy carries with him 
a tin case, in which to preserve the specimens picked up by the way- 
side. As they wander along through the most beautiful and pictur- 
esque parts of the country, they sing glees and choruses, make sketch- 
ea of the old castles, or bathe in the mountain streams. They are tiie 
happiest set of beings in existence. Knowing no troubles, overflow- 
ing with health, and in the full enjoyment of liberty, they present a. 
picture of pure and perfect happiness, if such a thing can exist upon 
earth. Will any one pretend to say that such a life as this, innocent 
and refining in all its tendencies, is not infinitely better than the holi- 
day-life of our American children? Here there is no dissipation, no 
encouragement to evil or profligate habits, no morbid and unwholesome 
excitements. A love of nature in its most attractive aspects is encour- 
aged. Not a BticJc, or stone, or flower on the way-side, but has its 
meaning. The beautiful legends of the country are the subjects of • 
song and story. Health earned by exercise brings with it an increased 
capacity for study. The mind and body are refreshed, and when the 
holidays are over, the teachers and pupils return to their duties with 
clear heads and strong nerves. In this way the Germans acquire those, 
robust constitutions which are the admiration of the world ; and a- 
mong our Teutonic citizens we find the best civil engineers, draughts- 
men, chemists, botanists, and geologists to develop the resources of 
our country. — [From J. Eoss Browne's new book, '' An American 
Family in Germany," published by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York.] 



Reading. — He who can not read can do little else. He who can 
not quietly study the thoughts of others will have little food for his own 
thought, and his mind must be dwarfed. Nor can he who has not 
learned to read listen with profit to the reading of another : his mind 
has not grasp enough to comprehend the truths presented. 

J. L. PICKAUJtt- 
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/ Conunoii Scboohu 



FROM THE " GOVERNOR'g MBS8A0B." 



One of the most important and interesting reports which is yearfy^' 
submitted to the legislature, is that of the Superintendent of Pablio 
Instruction. In this age of intellectual improvement it is admitted by 
all that no one thing conduces more to the national security and pros-^ 
perity, than the education of the masses. While this is undeniably 
true in its application to governments in genera>, it is recognized as a^ 
fundamental axiom in the the peculiar one under whieh we live, and, 
as such, is the first duty of our legislators t(y foster and encourage 
popular education. During the struggle through whieh we have 
just passed, the Colleges and Common Schools of* the country haVe 
proven sources of great national strength, and it may be truthfully^ 
asserted, that opposition to the government, not clearly traceable to- 
intelligent malignity^ has for the most part been based upon tlie igno- 
rance of the masses. 

I concur fully in the valuable suggestions made by the Superinten- 
dent, especially those relating to irregular attendance upon school, and 
the importance of State aid in the establishment of school libraries. I 
note with pleasure that the services of our teachers are becoming more 
highly appreciated and that during the ^ past year this has resulted in 
slightly increasing their remuneration. This is a step in the right 
direction. 

The number of children in the State between the ages of four and 
twenty is, 352,005 ; increase during 1866, 12,980 ; number attending 
public schook, 234,265; increase during 1866, 11,198; number of 
teachers employed, 7,879. The whole amount expended by the people, 
in support of common schools was $1,190,289.10. Increase during 
1866, $135,187.77. The amount of the school fund at the close cf the 
fiscal year was $2,141,892.17. The total receipts for the fiscal year,, 
being for sales of lands, dues, loans paid, taxes, &c., amounted to 
$329,412.44. The disbursements were : to counties, taxes collected^ 
$22,827.45; invested in Wisconsin securities, $393,700.00; trans- 
ferred to other funds and refunded $4,053.29 ; total $420,580.74. 
Balance in fund Sept 30, 1865, $10,465.06. Leaving the fund over- 
drawn by investment in Wisconsin bonds, $8,703.00. The amount of 
and belonging to the fund is 463,463.93 acres. The interest aooruing 
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cfrom the school fund, together with twenty-five per cent, of the 

Jf ormal School Fund Income, constitutes the School Fund Income, the 
i^eeJpts of which, during the fiscal jear, were: interest, 
$165 -669.71 ; transferred from other funds, $14,854.87; fines, sales 
of dictionaries, timber and refunded; total, $182,119.64. The dis- 
bursements were as follows : Apportioned by the State Superintendent, 

$1 52,560.80 ; clerks in Land Department, $8,197.4 ; transferred to other 
funds and reftinded, $14,114.35 ; advertising, printing, protecting 

Jand and attorney's fees, $5,177.56 ; total, $180,(149.76. 

N6RMAL SCHOOLS. 

After fully considering all propositions received from different 
localities, the Normal School Kegdnts resolved* to establish schools at 
the following places: At Whitewater, which donates a site and 
$25,000. The school building is now feeing erected and will be ready 
for occupancy next fall. At Platteville, Vhich donates the Platteville 
Academy buildings, with $1,100 to put the same in complete repair, 
and $5,000. This school has been opened aiid I am happy to say is a 
complete success. At Oshkosh, which donates k site and $30,000, the 
necessary buildings to be erected as soon as practicable. At Stoughton, 
which donates a site, $36,000 and forty acres of vahiabl'e timber land. 
At Sheboygan, which donates a site and $35,000, the propable cost of 
'.the requisite buildings. All of these schools will be opened at as early 
a* day as the condition of the funds will warrant, and fforii them^there 
is every reason to anticipate a very great benefit to the educational 
interests ofiihe State. 

The fund is a magnificent one and to those who originated and 
advocated the legislature which created it, the people of the state are 
under lasting obligations. 

The total productive Normal School Fund liow is $598,999.92, and 
the number of acres of land belonging to the fund is 493,910. 

The receipts for the past year amounted to $83,032.06, and the dis- 
bursements were as follows : Wisconsin bonds purchased, $68,000.00 j 
printing and refunded items, $3,732,,69 ; transferred to other funds, 
$21,590.75 ; total, $93,323.44. 

The receipts of the Normal School Fund Income amounted to 
$69,430.94. The disbursements for regents, clerks, buildings, 
attbmeys' fees, transferred to other ftmds and protecting lands, 
Amounted to $22,768.03, leaving » balance in this fund of $56,940.20, ' 
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to which may be added $110,000.00 to be paid by the localities above 
named, and $32,197.50 interest which will accrue to the fund early 
this year, making a grand total of $199,147.70, subject to the order of 
the regents. 

THE STATE UNIVERSITY. • 

. The State University having been reorganized, and the lands granted 
by the general government to the State in aid of an agricultural 
college added to its resources, there is every reason to believe the 
institution has entered upon a more permaaent and extended career of 
usefiilnejis. 

The regents appointed under the provisions of chapter 114, laws of 
1866, entered upon the discharge of their duties on the 27th day of 
June last. Their report shows that the county of Dane has delivered 
to them county bonds to the amount of $40,000, and they ask of you 
the authority, which I think should be unhesitatingly granted, to 
invest in these bonds a corresponding amount of the University fund.. 
They also report the purchase of 195 acres of land adjoining th» 
original plat, including various buildings, for an experimental farm, 
at a cost of $27,054.00. 

The total productive fund of the institution is now $168,298.55, the 
interest of which, together with «uch sums as may be received for 
tuition, room rent, &c., will insure an annual income of about 
$15,000.00, while the estimated 'expenditure for each year is about 
$21,000.00 leaving the institution inadequate to its proper support by 
about $6,000.00. 

There are 17,982 acres of University land and 233,556 acres of 
Agricultural College land belonging to the fund, and as they are dis* 
posed of, the deficit will, of course, diminish. 

The Regents ask, and with good reason, that the State make up this 
deficit, by refunding the sums which for years past it has ungenerously 
and in direct violation of law, taken from the fund to pay the expenses 
of its management, amounting in the aggregate to $10,500.00. They 
also assert, and with apparent justice, that the State should pay interest 
upon $100,000, the use of. which it unwarrantably permitted in the 
erection of the present buildings. The admission, under the provisions 
of the law of 1866, of one student from each assembly district free of 
tuition chai^, though in every respect just and wise, will necessarily 
operate to reduce somewhat the income which it would otherwise hava 
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receired. I commend the suggestions and reoommendations of th« 
Regents, in all Of which I concur, to your careful consideration. 

I have observed with much satisfaction that the University has out- 
lived the fierce opposition which it has encountered on nearly every 
side since its organtzatrdn, and bids fair to become what it should be in 
this State. A little timely assistance from the State each year will soon 
place it beyond the need of pecuniary help. That it has not received 
such aid in the past, none can deny. Indeed, had the object of the 
State been to cripple and-harrass it, means better adapted to the end 
could hardly have been chosen. Not a single dollar has ever yet been 
expended by the State for its benefit, and in this regard the legislation 
of this State suffers much by a comparison with that of our neighbor, 
Michigan. 

I trust that simple justice will be awarded to that University, and 
that, in future, it will receive from the State that liberal support and 
encouragement which is due from an enlightened public opinion, re- 
cognizing the fact that in education is to be found one of the strongest 
bulwarks of our government. State and National. 



Iirbo are Kittltled to Admittance to the IVormal 

Seliools. 



jl oiecular pbom the superintendent of public instruction. 



Each Assembly district in the State shall be entitled to six repre- 
sentatives in the Normal Schools, and in case vacancies exist in the 
representation to which any Assembly district is entitled, such vacan- 
cies may be filled by the President and Secretary of the Board of Re- 
gents. 

Candidates for admission shall be nominated by the County Super- 
intendent of the County, (or if the County Superintendent has not 
jurisdiction, then the nomination shall be made by the City Superin- 
tendent of the City,) in which such candidate may reside^ and they 
shall be at least sixteen years of age, of sound bodily health and 
good moral character. Each person, 30 nominated, shall receive a 
certificate setting forth his name, age, health and character, and a 
duplicate of such certificate shall be immediately sent by mail by tha 
Superintendent to the Secretary of the Board. 
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Upon the preseitUtion of iBuch' oettiB^ate €o th6^Priiici|)al of a State 
Normal School, the candidate shall be examined, under the > diipeqt^ipn 
of the Principal of said School, in the branches y^^ijced, by. Ja:?^, for 
a third grade certificate, except History and Theory jiAd Praatioe of 
Teaching, and if found qualified to enter the Normal School i^ respect 
to learning, he may be admitted, 9-fter furnishing such evidepce as 
the said Principal may require, of good health and gopd moral clfar^ 
acter, and after subscribing the following declaration ; . 

I do hereby declare, that my purpose in entering the State Normal 
School is to fit myself for the profession of teaching, and that it is my 
intention to engage in teaching in the schools of this State. 

No person shall be entitled to a diploma, who haa not been a mem* 
ber of the school, for which such diploma is granted, at leaqt one 
year, nor who is less than nineteen years of age ; and a certificate of 
attendance may be granted by the Principal of a Normal School to 
any person who shall have been a member of such . school for oi^e 
term, provided, that in his judgment such certificate is deserved. 

To all persons found qualified to enter a State Normal School, if 
residents of this State, tuition is free. The object in establishipg 
these institutions is to provide qualified teachers for our public schools. 
Permit me to ask your earnest co-operation in this great work. 
I am very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

JNO. G. McMYNN, 

Sup't Public iBstmction. 



The Schoolmaster 9I* IK 



In the State of New York (*tis a long time ago) 

A great operation occurred : 
I am speaking the truth, and I'd have you to know 
That I'm quite willing to swear that it's so. 

Or affirm, if you dare doubt my^ord. 

Twas at Greenwich the school-house I'm speaking of stood- 

A battered old shanty, I vow ] 
Though 'tia twenty years since, it is standing there yet> 
On an island not round ; if you go there, TU bet 

You'll find it the same even now. 
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Aiid in it, most likely, a hard' set of bcyfiV 

All ready for a,ny high game '^ 
And of girls, too, quite willing to share in 'such joys : 
All ripe for a frolic and fond of a noise ; 

In youth you and I were the same. , 

But just at the time I am writing of now, 

The building was cheerless and lone ; 
The windows were broken ; and only a cow 
Seep grazing beneath the old willow-tree bough, 

Or a mangy dog gnawing a bone. 

And the reason no Busby would take it in hand 

Was because of the tales that were told : 
How Jack's fihger was cut, and Joe rolled in the Sand 
By the widow's son Dick, and the HoUing-shead band 

Were licked by Tom Ray nor the bold. 

Then duly next morn came the mothers to pray 

That the teacher would cowhide them well ; 
Or if Dick and Tom Raynor were not sent away 
They wouldn't send Johnny nor Joe ne'er a day, 
And would take away Kitty and Bell. 

Poor teacher ! Each day he was bothered and pained 

To settle the wars of the eve, , ,, . 

Till, with patience exhausted, he fairly complained 

^*No mortal could stand it I" and further proclaiHbed 

"That he had determined to.l(Q?ive." , , , 

'Twas long ere another was willing to try 

The place thus vacated and lorn., 
Till a grave, learned Doctor, who that way passed by 
And heard of the trouble, without if or whyj, . 

Declajped he would work a reform. 

Being duly installed in the schoolmaster's seat, 
. The day passed without any rub 3 "" . , .^ 
But a friend sent next morning a note short and sweet, 
To hint that no stick was a weapon discreet,. 
As his boy had been struck with a clq.b. 

'Twas read ; and the boy was called forth rather gruff, 

And asked to exhibit his wound. 
So, snivelling and wiping his nose on his cuff, 
Georgy Williams his trowser pulfed up with a IMAuff, 

And held out a leg which was sound. 
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^*I» it here V* said the teacher ; "why, this is a burn.'" 

"Oh no, air ; 'tis here on the shin." 
" 'Tis a very grave case," said the Dominie stern j 
"It might have been fatal." Though, reader, you learft 

It scarcely discolored the skin. 

<*Why, Georgy, my son, did you walk to the school I 

I declare it was rash so to do. 
But as you are here, you must sit on this stool, 
And hold up your leg like a parallel rule 

To the maps which hang here in your view." 

Tben taking him gently, with tenderest care, 

In a loving and fatherly manner, 
He called for a cushion, and then for a chair, 
And seating poor Georgy, he placed Jiis leg th^re, 

And bandaged it with his bandana. 

Oft further inquiry, the Dominie found 

The name of the other young sinner 
Who struck the foul blow ; and in justice was bound 
Tp cail for his aid when the play-spell came round, 

To bring Georgy Williams his dinner. 

And he made him all day like a lackey to stand,, 

Or a priest doing penance for sins ; 
To hold Georgy's slate, and to place in his handl 
Ev'ry book he required. While Georgy, right grand^ 

Sat in state — like a monarch on pins. 

With his leg for a sceptre, stretched out on a chair, i 

He sat through the ne'er-ending day ; 
While Harry, the villain, did wait on him there, 
And with rueful compunction his sorrow did share — 
For neither could go out to play. 

And when studies were o'er, lest the lame little lad 

Should be to his sister a drag on, 
The Dominie said, she must speak to her dad 
To gear up the horse, as the walking was bad, 

And send down for George the light wagon. 

Next morning the patient all rosy appeared. 

Declaring his trouble was o'er. 
And when his preceptor's inquiry was heard, 
**How'8 your leg, Georgy Williams?" he stoutly averrod 

«It ia better than ever before." 
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And in the prescription such virtue was found — 

(If you use it I don't care a peg,) 
That no child ever threatened, while playing axound^ 
To tell of a hurt got on Grreenwich school ground. 

But was met by the cry, "How's your leg ?" 

[Harpers' Weekly.] 



•CoUege Kdneatioii for IFomen— Uberal Sphere 
at the fState University. 



The higher educated dignitaries and the masses of lower grade 
ignorance have always agreeil that men should be more thoroughly 
educated than women, and the middling or ruling classes have hitherto 
very generally acquiesced in such notion. 

But the people of thought among the middle classes have within a 
few years become an active opposition to exclusive education for men ; 
•and the Wisconsin legislature of 1866, representing the middle or pro- 
igressive classes, actually adopt a provision in the act reorganizing the 
State University for the thorough education of women, in all respects^ 
putting them on equality with men in the higher classical and scientifio* 
colleges of the University. 

In the European universities and colleges women are not admitted^ 
and nearly all our institutions of high grade exclude them. 

Within a quarter of a century thousands of tolerably high grade 
.-schools, for women exclusively, have sprung up all over the country, 
providing for thorough instruction in the classics and higher sciences. 
Such schools are usually in charge of elderly female teachers and men 
•of narrow views who fear th€ effects of promiscuous association of the 
sexes in the school ; and the patrons are usually heads of families 
holding similar narrow views and who never can be convinced that, the 
exclusive practice must be always opposite in its results from what th^ 
and their old maidenish teachers affirm. 

The public school teachers and middle classes firmly oppose any 

separation of boys and girls in the school room, further than to have 

. them separately seated. And it is the general belief, founded upon 

experience in the school room, that both sexes exhibit a far better- 

flpirit in learning, and practice, much more deoency in behavior, lan^- 
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guage and maiuierS; than if kept separate. 

'And if such be true in the public school, why in the name of sense 
would not the same follow as a result of admitting boys and girls to the 
came room and class in the college ? Grant that college students are 
usually full grown, whilst in the public school they range from infant 
years to adult ages. But can it be that young men and women more 
ripe in years and educated for college, have less discretion and common 
^ sense , less decency and self government, than public school scholars ! 
Yet the educated old maids of masculine persuasion and some mothers, 
knowing themselves but too well as once evil inclined, pretend to' doubt 
the morality of permitting men and women to meet on equality in the 
•college class room! 

But we are assured that the reverse is true of what is claimed by 
•our old maidish fogies, and that exclusiveness, or limiting the college 
and seminary to a particular sex, is far more damaging to the morkls 
of youths than a promiscuous intermingling of both sexes. Exclu- 
.flivenesB encourages dullness and stupidity ; a presence of both' sexes, 
eye to eye, inisuresJ ambition and that wide-awake anxiety for excellency 
in everything, which is well understood as an altitude of human nature^ 
In the school for young women exclusively, a desire for showing off the 
best and most fancifully, intellectually as well as personally, cannot 
exist ; in the school of bachelors, the same carelessness is felt, adding 
to even a less regard for personal neatness and cleanliness than is 
common among ladies. In promiscuous assemblages, no difference 
what the objects, the soul is constantly fired up, and all, even the a;ged, 
take a lively interest in the objects, whether such be of large or trivial 
importance. In the exclusive or unsocial school, the head and heart 
very soon become cold, lazy and ponderous. Such a school may be 
stimulated for the moment by one means or other, but very soon after 
each head feels as a ton weight and each 'soul as a spent volcano. In 
the school of life wherein are men and women as God ordained there 
should be, there is a running fire, a spirit unquenchable and emulation 
bounded by no zenitL In the church, promiscuous assemblage is in- 
dispensible to numbers and spirit presence. In the prayer circle the 
w<Hnen are admitted; we can hardly think of any place except the 
doggery^and college, where the practice prevails excluding them. 

One of the pretenses denying to women the places of preferment ia 
that they are mentally deficient, but in what particular has sever 
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be^n shown. If for mathemfttics and tlie sciences therewith connected 
they rate below men, the academy disproves the allegation, for in the . 
classes for beginners in algebra and geometry the girls rate equal to 
the boys for comprehension and sokition, and superior in language Ibr, 
explanations. They excel for mental activity, application and orderly 
habit. 

We submit this subject to Qur readi^rs, in hope9 that a ftw young 
women may be induced to {attend the State University £^(«n Grant 
County, and make a start at the first term under the reorganization. 
The expenses will be no greater there than at other schools, exqept the 
exclusive close boroughs,, where the kitchen and school room are one 
and the same. The University is to be opened on the wide-gauge and 
none to be excluded therefrbm on account of sex. 
The rooms in the University, laboratory, library, apparatus for illus- 
trating the sciences, &c., and every facility for college learning, are 
superior to any other in the North-west. — [Grant Co. Herald.] 



Didn^'t Belxeye It. — A teacher in a western county in Canada, 
while making his first bow to his constituents, came into conversation 
with an ancient " Varmont" lady, who had taken up her residence in 
the "backwoods." Of course, the school and the former teachers came 
in for criticism, and the old lady,' in speaking of his predecessor, asked: 
** Wa*al, master, what do you think he larned the scholards ?" 

« Couldn't say, ma'am. What did he teach ?" 

•* Wa'al, he told 'em that this 'ere airth was round, and went areound 
and all that sort of thing. Now, master, what do you think about such 
stuff? Don't you think he was an ignorant feller ?" 

Unwilling to come under the category of the ignorant the teacher 
evasively remarked. It really did seem strange, but still there are 
many learned men who teach these things." 

" Wa'al," said she, "if the airth isreound and goes round, ^what 
holds it up?" 

"0, there*s learned men say it goes round the sun, and that the 
sun holds it up by virtue of the law of attraction." 

The old lady lowered her "specks," an^ by way of climax, respon- 
ded : '^ Wa'al, if these high larnt men sez the sun holds the airth, I 
(Should like to know what holds the airth up when the sun goes down I" 
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The lletrle System of Weights and Measiupes^ 

Laws op the United States — Passed at the First Session of tlie 

Thirty-Ninth Congress. 

^ • [Public— No.l83.] 

An Act to authorize the use of the Metrio System of Weights and 
Measures. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House op Representatives 
OF the United States op America in Congress assembled, That 
from and after the passage of this act it shall be lawful throughout th& 
United States of Amerioa to employ the Weights and Measures of the 
Metric System ; and no contract or dealing, or pleading in any court, . 
shall be deemed invalid, or liable to objection, because the weights or 
meafiures expressed or referred to therein are weights or measures of 
the Metric System. 

Section 2. — And be it further enacted. That the tables in the 
schedule hereto annexed shall be recognized in the construction of 
contracts, and in all legal proceedings, as^ establishing, in terms of the 
weights and measures now in use in the United States, the equivalents 
of the weights and measures expressed therein in terms of the Metrio 
System ) and said tables may be lawfully used for computing, determin- 
ing and expressing in customary weights and measures the weights and 
measures of the Metric System. 



Corporal PtfNisHMENT. — Sweei sixteen is not always particularly 
sweet in the school-room, and we suppose the girl who \tas whipped 
in Cambridge, some months since, very probably deserved it. It is 
not, although the World disagrees with us on this point, a case which 
calls for the establishment of a white young ladies' bureau in the nig-, 
ger-loving 'State, with armies of the paid minions of power as officials. 
It does, however, call upon parents and school-committees to decide, 
each for themselves, this question 3 Whether refractory scholars shall 
be expelled from school for impudence or disobedience, or be, on occa- 
sion, whipped, and suffered to go on with their education. Most pa- 
rents, no doubt, admit that physical force is the last resort properly to 
be used by themselves ; and once concede, as most parents do, that 
children must be educated, and that the parent's place in that work 
must be filled by the teacher, and you have to grant the teacher also 
the use of physical force. But these are elementary principles. Gen- 
erally one man in each school-district spends a part of his time kicking 
against them, and leads some young woman a dreadful life of tears 
and notes to the nearest committee-man for protection. But juries us- 
ually take upon themselves to extinguish him. The jury who tried 
the Cambridge school-master have just w^qnitted him. 

—[Nation, of Nov. ISth-l 
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Death in the S^dooL Eoom. — On6 mellow autumn day, when na- 
ture had put on all her colors, and veiled them oyer with Bilyer tisane^ 
was the last day of school at old Gocomico. I had idled my way to 
school, loth to exchange the blue sky and purple river for the dingy . 
room. I stole noiselessly to my seat, congratuls^ing myself that the 
master had not seen me. His head was on his hand, his elbow on the 
table. A class of juniors were reciting a paradigm of the first declen- 
sion of nouns, "sylva.'' Twice did one b^ give the wrong ea£e-end- 
ing, and yet the old man had not raised his head, and the birch-rod 
was motionless. The older boys exchanged glances^ and whispered 
something about intoxication. That class dismissed, a senior boy went 
forward to ask an explanation of a problem in the . ^^ double rule of 
three." Several times did the boy state the question, and yet the mas- 
ter did not look up, but only replied in a dreamy manner, using a fa^ 
miliar phrase with him — "Ruminate and divise, lad ; ruminate and di- ' 
vise/' The boy returned to his seat, and an hour passed. A hush 
brooded over the room ; a mysterious presence kept the boys quiet. — ■ 
At last the old man roused, removed his hands from his eyes, and looked 
around. A pallor was on his face that I had never seen there before, 
"Lads, lads, lads," he said slowly, "you may go home and tell them 
Schoolmaster Sutherland is going to another school." Some of the 
boys, not understanding,^ gathered around for explanation. But the 
master's mind was wandering, and he did not hear them.* He went on, 
as if addressing a class — ^^ First conjugation — infinitive ending — ^a — e 
— Amo — Amas — Aniat — -Amamus^ — Amatis — Amant. Mere words, 
lads, mere words! for SHE said Amo once. Ellen said — . " And again 
his head dropped (fown on the pine-table. The frightened boys spoke 
to him again and again ; but there was no reply. Schoolmaster Suth- 
erland was dead. His pupils are scattered over the wide world now,, 
and the old field-school has long since disappeared. 



i^The ancientg educated their children not merely by talking to* 
them, but also, and especially, by means of examples and actions ; in 
Order that what they acquired might remain in their minds, not as 
science, but as nature and cuntom inseparable from them — not as u 
thing learned, but as inherited possession. — [Montainge.] 



With four weights of respectively I pound. 3 pounds, 9 pounds, and. 
27 pounds, any number* of pounds from I to 40 may be weighed 
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,^Afi;<I>k)KBK8' related the ^Mowing oi Dou^ Je^hrold: <V kft^ 
g^defosity I had a proof withito these two (Mr three years, which it sad-- 
dBVBike to think of now. There had been endtrangement between us - 
^^net(m any personal snhjeot, and ni)t involving angry Words*— and a 
good snany months had passed without my ev^r seeing him in the-' 
8t»eet«, when it fell out that we dined, each wi<Ai his 6wn separate - 
party^ in the Stranger's rooid^bf the Club. Our chaird were almost ^ 
biek ta back, and I took toine after he was seated and at dinner (I am 
sorry ^ remember), and did not look that way. Before "We had sat 
long, he openly wheeled his chair around, iStretch^d out both hands in 
an 'engaging manner, and said aloud, with a bright and loving ISce, 
that I can see as I write tp you : " Let us be friends again. A life is < 
not long enough for this." Jerrold was not a Christian, but his con- 
duct in this case was worthy of a Christain character. On a dying 
bed how insignificant will appear many things about which we contend >. 
in- bitterness and wrath ! Life is too short, its inevitable sorrows so 
many, its responsibilities so vast and solemn, that there is indeed, no 
time to spare in abusing and maligning one another. Let not the sun 
go down on ycwir wrath. Nevei^ close your eyes to sleep with your 
heart angry toward your brother and fellow sufferer. See him and be 
reoonciled if you can. If you cannot see him, write to him. If he is 
a true man and a Christian, he will listen. If he is not you will have 
done right, and your soul will be bright with the sunshine of Heaven. 



Student Life in Switzerland. — I heard a tramping in the street 
last evening, and, upon looking out of my window, saw a host of boys 
marching by. I learned, by inquiry, that they were a school of one 
hundred and twenty, making a pedestrian tour through their native 
eountry, Switzerland. Accompanied by their teachers, they thus walk . 
day after day, getting health and knowledge and fun, for they make * 
plenty of it as they go. Early this morning I was awakened by hear- 
ing them again* They had been lodged, how I know not, at the inns 
in the villages, and now at three o'clock, a. m., (for I looked at my 
watch,) they were up and off. Just then they struck up one of their 
mej ry songs, and serenaded the sleeping villagers as they took their 
leave. And even now, while I am writing these lines, I am called to 
the window to look out again, and here is a large school of girls, some 
of them small, and others young ladies grown, making a pedestrian- 
tour. Both of these- companies are three or four days' journey from 
their homes. They will be absent perhaps a week or a fortnight, and 
they will be wiser healthier and" happier for. their tour. — [Observer.] 
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filiate Superintendents of Publie Instruction. 



State. 
Maine, 

New Hampshire, 
Vermont, 
Maasachusetts, 
Connecticut, 
Bhode IslsCnd, 
New York, 
New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 
West Virginia^ 
Ohio, 
Michigan, 
Indiana, 
Illinois, 
Wisconsin^ 
Iowa, 
Minnesota, 
Oregon, 
•California, 
Kansas, 
Kentucky, 
Missouri, 
Louisiana. 
Nevada, 
Idaho, 



Names. 
Rev. Edward Ballard, 
Rev. R. M. Sargent, (Sec. B. 
J. S. Adlams, " " 

Joseph White, " " 

D. C. Gillman, " " 
Joshua P. Chapin, 
Victor M* Rice, 

E, A. Apgar, 
W. P. Wickersham, 
S. M. Harrington, (Sec. State, 
L. Van Bokkelen, 
William R. Whit«, 
John A. Norris, 
0. Hosford, 

0. W. Hoss, 
Newton Bateman, 
J. G. McMynn, 
Orin Faville, 

D. Blakely, (Sec. State, ex of. 
Addison C. Gibbs, Gt)V. " 
John Swett, 

1. T. Goodnow, 
Daniel Stevenson, 
T. A. Parker, 
R. M. Lusher, 
A. T. White, 
J. A. Chitt^iden, 



Post Offices. 

Brunswick. 

Ed), Farm'.ngtoii. 

" Burlington. 

" Boston. 

" New Haven. 

Providence. 

Xlbany. 

Trentouw 

Millersville* 

ex of Supt.) Dover. 

Baltimore. 

Wheeling. 

Columbus. 

Lansing. 

Indianapolis. 

Springfield. 

Madison. 

Des Moines. 

Supt.), St. Paul. 

*' Salem. 

San Francisco. 

Manhattan. 

Frankfort.. 

Jefferson City. 

New Orleans. 

Carson City. 

Boise City. 



The Teacher's Encyclopedia. — Tefjcbers as a class, cannot 
provide themselves with encyclopedias, or such other books of refer- 
ence as would aid them in their labors, but in the latest edition of 
Webster's magnificent Quarto Dictionary they have a worthy substi- 
tute. Whenever I meet teachers in their associations or institutes, or 
in private, I earnestly present to them the great advantage they would 
derive from having this work near them. It will tend to make them 
accurate, while the definitions and illustratioa^ will suggest many 
new ideas for ehiboration among their pupils. — W. II. White, State 
^Superintendent of Free Schools for West Virginia. WheeU 
ing, March 21, 1866. 



Of the durability of timber in a wet st;ite the piles of the bridge 
built by the Emparor Trajan over the Daiiub3 aifjrd a striking example* 
One of the piles was taken up and wis found to bo potrificd to the depth 
<jf J of an inch, but the rest of the wood wa'. perfect, 
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^itmrid gisrellstis. 



The Wisconsin Journal of Education.-— When we commenced 
the publication of this Journal, we had no flattering hopes of a grand 
pecuniary reward, nor were any inducements held out to us by any 
one of assistance either pecuniary or otherwise ; on the contrary, many' 
of the leading educators of the State, the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction among the number, tried to dissuade us, saying that 
it had been and doubtless would be a losing operation. In spite of dis- 
couraging prospects, we fek that thi» Journal could be sustained in a 
legitimate way, without loss to any one, and so proceeded in its publi- 
cation. We thought, that, if the publication involved any pecuniary 
loss upon us that we could not bear, it could be suspended at any time 
and the money refunded to the subscribers and no lossbe sustained by 
them. Thanks to the book war that has been going on for the past 
year, the advertising department of the Journal has paid handsomely. 
The subscription list, small at first, has been increasing rapidly, until 
now we have a very respectable list of Subscribers. The County Su- 
perintendents have,, for the most part, been friendly disposed and have 
aided us materially, but we are sorry te^say that some of them havo 
presented the cold shoulder" and refused all aid whatever. They 
surely deserve their reward and we hope they will receive it at the 
hands of the people at the next general election. " What has become 
of the* Journal ?" is a question that has been frequently ksked us of 
late. Circumstances have* been such that it was impossible to issue the 
Journal ? at first we intended to omit the September number and issue 
a double one for October, but as we before stated, it was impossible. 
We h»pe the indignant school ma'ams, who demanded " your money, 
or your life," will be satisfied without forcing us to any further ex- 
planation. This number is late, owing to the fact that we had to* set 
ihe advertisements anew. We hope to disappoint no one in the future 
afid if our earnest labor can make this a readable Journal, it shall be.' 
So laake it such^ we earnestly beg the eo-opcration of all teachera^ 
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lind superiDtendentg in the State. Send us any and all educational in* 
telligence you may acquire, an original article to the reading columns, 
<)ne dollar and a quarter, now and then to the treasury, and if ^oiL 
iiave no interest in the Journal now, yOu soon will have. 



Teaehers^ AssoelatlcKn. 



We learn from a La Crosse paper that the next annual session of the 
State Teachers' Association will be held in La Crosse on July 23d 
and 24th ; that HoUi J. L. Pickard, of Chicago, will deliver an address 
on the first evening, and Hon. MatU H. Carpenter, of Milwaukee, on 
the second evening ; that distinguished educators from other states 
will be present, and that arrangements have been made by which the 
teacii^s are to make an excursion to St. Paul. 

A better place could hardly have been selected 4hati La Crosse* 
For several years past the Association has been held in the eastern part 
of the state, and the teachers of the western part have, many of them, 
been prevented from attending, owing to the inconvenience of convey- 
ance and expense. We hope the teachers from the eastern part of the 
state will turn out en mas6<&, and make the hospitable citizdns of La 
Crosse " twice glad." The proposed excursion to St. Paul on the 
Mississippi is a plan that should immortalize the name of the originator. 
Nothing could tend more to a lasting acquaintance and friendship 
among the teachers, or to a forgetfulness of the trials and labors of the 
schoolroom. We never have attended a Teachers' Association but 
that we have returned from it strengthened and improved, and we 
have always felt that these meetings should be more frequent and of 
longer duration. Let the valleys of the upper Mississippi reverberate 
with the shouts of a thousand noisy school ma'ams and masters. 

Young Children at School. — At the last regular meeting of the 
board of education of St. Louis, a resolution Was adopted prohibiting 
children und^r the age of 7 years from attending the public schools, 
claiming that the confinement of children under that age in a sohook 
room is detrimental both to physical and mental development. 

— An amendment to the new tariff bill hsis been adopted by Coin 
J^ress, admitting maps, school books and furniture free of duty. 
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Ideation of IVoriiial Selioolfi. 



The Normal School Regenta have located a normal school in each: of 
the first five congressional districts of the state, as follows -.—Ist 
district, Whitewater, Walworth county; 2d dist., Stoughton, Dane? 
county; 3d dist., Platteville, Grant county; 4th dist., Sheboygan^ 
Sheboygan county ; 5th dist., Oshkosh, Winnebago county. 

The design is to have one in each congressional district. The 
Regents have not yet located one in th« 6th district, nor will those m 
the 2d and 4th districts be erected until the wants of the public 
demand it. For the school in the 4th district, Fond du Lac was a 
strong competitor and made a handsome offer. Sheboygan, however^ 
making an equally tempting offer, and being so located as to benefit a 
large portion of the German element of our population, was selected by' 
the board as the most suitable place. Sheboygan gives ten acres of 
land for a building site, and agree to erect buildings worth $35,000^ 
Stoughton is to give a building site, 40 acres of timber land, and 
$30,000. Platteviile gives the Academy building, a sufficient amount 
to repair it, and $&,000, Only one school is at present in operation, 
the one at Platteviile^ Prof. Chas. Altew, formerly of the normal 
department of the university, was appointed principal, at a Salary of 
$2,000, and is now conducting the school to the satisfaction of alL 
Prof. Allen is peculiarly fitted for the place he occupie^i, and he is not' 
only doing a vast amount of good in the immediate vicinity of his 
i^hool, but is making himself generally useful in the south-western part 
of the state by visiting schools, giving lectures, and grading schools. 
The school now numbers one' hundred and fifty. Prof. Allen is assisted 
by Prof J. Wernli, formerly of Milwaukee, Prof. Guernsey, formerly 
princip?il i» the Academy, Miss Joslyn, fijrmerly assistant in the Aca- 
demy, and Miss Sprague, of Chicago. 

The next annual meeting of the board of regents will be held at 
Madison, Sept^ 4th. 



Fish in Tfifc Amazon.-^ Prof/ Agassiz, in a recent! address at 
Northampton, Mass., stated that be' had collected eighteen huudre(J 
new species of fish in the waters of the^ Amazon, and that th« w1k>W 
number of species there was at least three^ thousamL 
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Illinois. — We clip the following from the lUinoiB Teaoheb : — 
1^0. of teachers, 16,279. No. of school-districts in the state in 1865, 
10,062 ; in 1866, 9,937. No. of districts having schools six months or 
more, 9,063, showing that 875 failed to comply with that provision of 
the law. Nou of white persons under 21 years of age, 1,152,074. No. 
of white persons between the ages of 6 and 21, 759,987, being the 
actual white school population of the state. No. of colored persons 
under 21, 8,276. No. of such between the ages of 6 and 21, 4,931. No. 
of male scholars, 320,977- No. of female scholars, 293,682, being 

' 27,295 less than of male scholars, a result, we fancy, differing from 
that of Massachusetts. The total number of scholars 614,659, leaving 
145,328 persons of school age who do not attend school. No. of male 
teachers, 6,825; of female teachers, 10,454. During the year the 
number of male teachers has increased 553, and that of females 
diminished 389. Total No. of teachers, 17,279. No. of graded 
schools, 628,, being an increase of 115 during the year. The No. of 
jschool-houses is 9,753. The No. of pupils in the Normal fiwhool is 164. 
The amount of funds received from district tax in 1865 was $1,958,770, 
against $2,789,335 in 1866, this being voluntary taxation. Total 
amount received for all school purposes in 1865, $3,316,730 ; in 1866, 
^4,445,130. Amount paid for teachers' wages in 1865, $2,042,780 ; 
in 1866, $2,531,036. Amount paid for building n«w school-houses in 
1865, $475,072 ; in 1866, $830,889. Amount paid for repairs and 
improvements in 1865, $140,913; in 18l>6, $216,337. For school 

^ furniture in 1865, $24,100 ; in 1866. $62,982. Total amount ex- 
jpended for all school purposes in 1865, $4,193,636; in 1866, 
44,359,238. Highest monthly wages paid to male teachers, $240 ; to 
female teachars, $110. Lowest monthly ^wages paid to male teachers, 
413; to female teachers, $6. Aveifage monthly wages paid males, 
439.10 ; females, $26.19. Principal of township funds, $3,987,405. 
Surplus in treasury belonging to districts, $64,872. 



National Teachers' Association — Proceedings. — The associ- 
ation has ordered the proceedings to be furnished at the following 
xafces: The series complete, $2.00; a singe number, $0.50. The 
volume for 1866 will shortly be issued, and may be had for $0.50. 
Address James Cruikshank, Treasurer, N. T. A., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Educational Journals, and other papers friendly to the cause, ple^e 
copj. 
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Thb Metric System. — The Metric System has been adopted, 
permissively, by congress, and any person may do business by thi» 
method, if he pleases. 

In France, Spain, Belginm and Portugal, the system has been 
adopted to the exclusion of all others. In Holland other weights are 
allowed in compounding medicines only. Sardinia and Lombardy 
have long possessed the system, and it is now extended over the whole 
of Italy. On the 8th of April, 1862, the House of Commons of 
Great Britain appointed a committee of fifteen to consider the practi- 
cability of adopting the Metrie System. After examining thirfy-nine 
witnesses from different countries of Europe, all intelligent mew — nine 
of them from countries where the method was in force — ^they were 
unanimously in favor of it& introduction into Great Britain. A bill 
passed the House of Common& in 1863, making this system of weight* 
and measures compulsory after three years. It was not acted on by 
the House of Lords. In 1864 a bill making it permissive was passed 
and became a law. These facts are significant. As its use is already 
legal, it will soon fee adopted by the people as being simpler, more 
uniform, and similar to that in use in most countries with which we 
have intercourse. In our next number we wiH give the tables and 
say more in regard to this important innovation. Meanwhile, if any- 
one wishes to make himself acquainted with this system, he can procure 
a pamphlet, giving the necessary instruction, of A. S. Barnes^ & Co.^ 
New York. 



Wisconsin Journal of Education. — Wm. H. Peck, Editor- 
Published at Mineral Poi?^, Terms $1.25- a year, or five copies for 
$5.00. — This ig a monthly publication devoted to the educational in- 
terest of the State. A periodical of this kind has a strong claim oa 
the support of the friends of education within the State, and is a ve- 
hicle of important information upon educational topics. The editor 
solicits from teachers communications for the Journal, and we cordial- 
ly second the suggestion whether a greater interest in its usefulness and 
wide circulation caniiot be awakened among teachers and all who ought 
!|0 feel a pride to raiae the stwidard of education, ia our State.r — 
[Belgib^ Journal.} 
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TThb salaries of the Principals of the Milwaukee Schools has been 
-raised to $1,200 per annum. 

Prof. Samuel D. Brown, a professor at Dartmouth College, baa 
been elected president of Hamilton College, N. Y. 

— Williama college has ^opened, with classes numbering as fol- 
lows: Freshmen, 61 ; Sophomore, 35; Junior, 48; Senior, 51. 

Hon. Newton Bateman, has been re-elected Superintendemt of 
Public Instruction for the state of Illinois. 

Hon. George W. Hoss, has been re-elected Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for the state of Indiana. 

Washington Irving. — Messrs. Hurd and Houghton hare in press 
the posthumous works of this gifted and beloved author, edited by his 
nephew Mr. Pierre M. Irving. 

Elk Horn. — ^Brother Cheeney, ex-captain and ex-superintendent, 
has returned to his first love — ^the teacher's profession. He has 
charge of the public schools of Elk Horn. 

^ Hon. Paul A. Chadbourne, Professor of Chemistry in Williams 
College, has been elected president of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, in place of Judge French, resigned. 

Madison. — B. M. Reynolds, A. M., late principal of Lockport 
Union School, and formerly superintendent at Rock Island, has been 
appointed Supt. of Public Schools at Madison, Wisconsin. Salary, 
$1,500. 

Janbsville. — 0- [R. Smith, the jolly member from Geneva, is in 
charge of the Janesville schools, at a salary of $1,200. We under- 
stand that the citizens of Janesville are proud of the valuable acquisi- 
tion they have made. 
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Mabyland.— The First Annual Catalogue of the Nonnal Sdldol of 
Maryland, July, 1866, contains the following summary ; Ladies, 40; 
Gentlemen, 8. Total, 48. Graduates, 14. 

Pennsylvania.-*- Prof. J. P. Wickersham, late Principal of the 
Normal School at Millersville, has been appointed State Superinten- 
dent of the schools of this state, vice Colburn resigned. 

The total number of freedinen's schools — exclusive ©f night schools, 
Sabbath and private schools=^in all the districts of the Freedmen's 
Bureau, is 975. The number of teaciers employed is 1,406, and the 
total number of pupils is 90,7f 8. 

Fort Atkinson. — The schools of this place are, under the manage- 
ment of N. P. Gage, for several years principal of schools at Bipon. 
Kipon being too poor to raise the salary of their principal to a living 
price, has lost a good and faithful teacher. 

— The presidency of Antioch college has been accepted by Rev. 
George W. Hosmer, B. D., pastor of the Unitarian society in Buffalo. 
His son. Rev. James K. Hosmer, minister of the church in Deerfield, 
Mass., is to be assbciated with him as one of the professors. 

Miss Esther M. Sprague , a graduate of the Illinois Nonnal Un- 
iversity, for some years a teacher in the Peoria schools, has recently 
resigned a position in the Chicago schools, to accept an appointment 
in the Normal School at Platteville, Wisconsin. — ^III. Teacher. 

— Prof. Stevens of the Richland Center School, ha& been aj)poin- 
ted county superintendent in place of Rev. W. C. Wright, resigned. 
N. E. Goldthwaite of Mazomanie has been appointed superintendent 
of the 2d district of Dane County, in place of S. L. Hooker, resign- 
ed. 

St. Louis Purmc School Library. — This library, whose founda- 
tion was laid last winter now contains over 6,000 volumes. The 
rooms are centrally located and elegantly fitted up, and over 1,000 
members draw books. It has a firm hold upon the people, and must 
grow and prosper. From $12,000 to $20,000 has already been expen- 
ded, raised mostly in sums of from $1 to $25 each. Donations] of books 
pamphlets and periodicals are solicited. 
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Minnesota Normal School. — On the 19th of October was laid 
the corner-stone of the State Normal School of Minnesota. 

James Cruikshank, LL. D., has been appointed Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Brooklyn, N, Y. Mr. Cruikshank has for 
many years been the editor of the New- York Teacher, and an active 
laborer in different departments of the educational work of the State 
of New York. 

— The house of representatives of New Hampshire has decided to 
ocate the agricultural college at Hanover, in connection with the 

Dartmouth college. The state will have five trustees and the college 
four, and the state reserves the right to assume the full control af- 
ter 15 years. 

New- York City Evening Schools. — The Board of Education 
have provided for twenty-five evening schools. They were opened the 
first Monday of October, and are to continue eighteen weeks. The 
exercises are held on each evening of the usual school-days, from 7 to 
9} o'clock. Male pupils must be at least 14 years of age, and female 
pupils 12. Male principals receive for each evening's service $3.50^ 
female principals $2.75 ; male assistants $2 50, femaliQ assistants $1.50. 
Books are furnished free. Certificates of progress are awarded. 

— The December number of the Indiana School Journal gives the 
following educational statistics of that state for 1866. The whole 
number of children, between the ages of six and twenty-one, is 559,77- 
3 'y school-districts, 8,399 ; districts in which schools were taught 
vyithin the year, 8,166 ; pupils attending primary schools, 390,714 ; 

vttending high schools, 12,098 ; number of teachers employed, 9,493; . 

xpended for tuition, $1,020,440 ] school-houses built within the year, 

)46 ; total value of school-property, $4,515,734 ; total number of 

chool-houses, 8,231. 

Iowa Association. — At the recent meeting of the Iowa State 
eachers' Association the following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, First. That a reform in Othography in which thero 
lall be one letter and but one for each sound in the language, is very 
isirable, and for several reasons. 

Resolved, Second. That we hail with pleasure the efforts of any to 

oduce in such a system a series of educational books, suitable and 

OScient for common schools. 
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The State University. — The following feculty were elected bjr 
the Regents at their meeting last fall : 

J. D. Butler, Professor of Ancient Languages. 

Daniel Bead, Professor of Political Economy, History, and Rhetoric. 

J. P. Fuchs, Professor of Modern Languages. 

J. W. Sterling, Professor of Mathematics. 

Ezra S. Carr, Professor of Natural History and Chemistry, 

J. W. Hoyt, Professor of Agriculture. 

J. C. Pickard, Principal of Normal and Preparatory Department. 

It was decided that the rates of tuition, room, rent, &o., should 
remain as before. The salaries of the professors were fixed at $2,000, 
ta begin from the date of their election, the board holding that they 
had not been in office since last Commencement. The present organi- 
zation is, to a certain extent, of a temporary nature, and it is hoped 
that, with some changes in the oaganio law next winter, the faculty 
may be completed by the election of a president. 

Resolutions were adopted expressing the deep regret of the board 
that Prof. Chadbourne felt himself obliged to decline the presidency^ 
and thanking him for the interest which he had evinced in the insti- 
tution. 



The Illinois State Teachers' Association. — This association, 
which held its meeting December 25-27, at Jacksonville, took decided 
ground against any division of the Agricultural University fund. The 
feeling on this matter is so nearly unanimous in that state, that the 
few who hoped to reap benefit for the treasuries of existing colleges 
by its division will have no power. President Sturtevant, of Illinois 
College, an offshoot of Yale, expressed the almost unanimous feeling 
when he said that the college and the public school must be in full 
sympathy, and if the establishment of a free university interfered with 
existing colleges, let the colleges go, his among the rest. Aversion to 
multiplying colleges so as to find students with only the attainments of 
pupils in elementary schools, with a mere sprinkling of regular course 
students, was strong^ expressed in addresses and discussions. The 
difficulties surrounding the proposed university now seem to be only 
those liable to grow out of mistaken legislation as to its location and 
organization. The subject of reformatory schools was prominent in 
the convention, and it was recommended to found two state schools at 
each extreme of Illinois. The appointment to civil offices under 
government according to merit purely was advocated on account of its 
necessary tendency to entourage thoroughness in education. And the 
adoption of the metric system of weights and measures was approved 
i^nd urged. — [The Nation.] 
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The American School Dialogue Book. J. W. Scliermerhorn & 
Co. New York, Publishers. This Book contains many choice dialogues 
which are new, most of them being published for the first time. They 
are appropriate for school exhibitions and private rehearsals. They 
»re published in a cheap pamphlet form and can be procured at a slight 
expense from the publisher. 

" Every Saturday.'' — This journal,, which was first published 
but a little more than a year ago, has Already attained an immense 
circulation. It has already become as popular as the " Atlantic 
Monthly," and the other publications of Ticknor and Fields. Its 
stories are well selected from the best foreign reviews, and are both 
novel and interesting to the American reader. 

"The Atlantic Monthly." — Published by Ticknof and Fields, 
Boston, Mass. 

A new interest has been created in this popular magazine by the 
publication of serials from the pens of our best writers. 0. W^ Holmes 
has commenced a story in the January number which promises to be 
very interesting. " Grriffith Gaunt" is creating about as much " furore" 
as did " Uncle Tom's Cabin." It has already been dramatized. 

Ray's Rudiments of Arithmetic. — ^By Joseph Ray, late professor of 

Mathematics in Woodward Institute. Cincinnatti : Sargent, Wilsou 

& Hinkle. Chicago : Cobb, Pritchard, & Co. 16mo., ppl92. 

This work is designed as an intermediate one in Ray's series of 

Arithmetics, being designed mainly for city schools ; it can, however, 

be used by beginners if they have a good understanding of the principles, 

of numbers as taught in Intellectual Arithmetics. The Metric System 

is clearly and fully explained, which lends additional value to the book, 

Magill's French Grammar — Containing the Essential principks of 
the French Language in a concise form ; also a French, English, 
and Latin Vocabulary. — Published by Crosby and Ains\yorth, ^ost 
ton, Mass. 

This Grammar is designed especially as a class-hook, and containa 
nothing that should not be mastered. It contains but few rules, ancj 
those stated clearly and concisely, and are rendered familiar by fre- 
quent illustrations. The examples are practical ones, such as are use(| 
in ordinary conversation. If the book is mastered, the pupil will be a 
thorough and practical French scholar so far as he has gone. Wa 
endorse the author's method of teaching Fr.eaph and consider hiii »a 
excellent text-book. 



NEW TEXT BOOKS, 

JVST PVBIilSHED, 

▲HD ADDED TO 
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Drawing from Objects, 

A Mauaal for the Teachers and Pupils of common schools. 

OF THE JdlCHIGsfiJT ST^TE JSfOIiMfiL SCHOOL, 
SMALL 4to.. SCFAM8. PEIOB 76 OEFTB. 

This work is designed to ^resc^t a series of DRAWING LESSONS snited to the 
capacity of intelligent pupils in our common schools. Instruction is given from the 
objects themselTeS; and not from their representatives. The author luks thoroughly 
~^8ted^this^method;.in^his own classes, and with complete success. 

^Ktlitus of a I^S^tcm of ^^feet ^eacJ^ing: 

Prepared for Teachers and Parents. By Wm. N. HAILMAN, A. M.> with an in* 
troduction by James N. McElligott, LL.D. 

Cloth, 12mo., 160 pages, . . - . Price $1,00. 

)^ristim ^t\u!B ; ax i\t ^dtnct ef Sutg. 

By JOSEPH ALDEN, B.D., LL,D., late President of JeflFerson college, etc. 

Cloth, 12 mo., 160 pages, . . , - Price $1,25. 

This work is designed as a Text-Book for Schools and Seminaries. It is an El- 
ementary, but a Practical Treatise on Ethics, prepared by the author as an aid in 
the Moral Education of the Young. 



■ Single copies of the above-named works will be sent by mail foa examina- 
tion on receipt of prices annexed. A liberal discount on first supply for introduction 
ysS ^ Teachers, and all others interested, are invited to send for our descriptive 
'Catalogue and circulars, and to correspond with us freely. 

Address the Publishers : 

^VISION, ^.KINNEY, ^XAKEMAN ^ ^0., 

47 & 49 Green St., New York. 
43. C. O-BIG-O-S' & CO., 

93 and 41 liake Street, Chicago. 
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Oral Infttmetion* 



Read before the Wisconsin State Teachers' Assooiation at Ripon, July 25th, 1866. 

I have been invited to give at this time my views upon the subjed 
yf Oral Instruction ; and, while the invitation is accepted, it is to be 
hoped that the honest statement of my convictions may not serve to 
lessen the enthusiasm of any teacher. That oral instruction employed 
by a person qualified by nature, culture and by speciiU training in the 
•ciencc of education, is a power to rouse and develop the mind, will 
•carcely be denied ; but before this method, to any great extent, reacliei 
such results, the opinion of the public in reference to whut e nht tutes 
a teacher must undergo a change. The present demands of the public 
are easily stated. The service of the teacher must be cheap. H« 
should exhibit some technical knowledge of the elementary branches 
named in the school-law of the state. The ability to render these 
subjects intelligible and interesting to young people is not considered 
important. There should be no stain upon his reputation ; but that 
lie should possess such force of character as shall communicate to the 
•chool the true meaning and dignity of human life is seldom expected. 

Now in educational affairs the public hardly ever jrcts more than it 
earnestly demands and pays for. These moderate views are the Vesuli 
•f a year's experience as County Superintendent of Common Schools. 
[ found in a county of average intelligence, containing a population of 
25,000, about four or five teachers, who, by means of native ability, 
preparation and enthusiasm, were doing a noble work. These tetichera 
kad what wc seldom meet with — a thorough knowledge of th)Be 
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branohes required to be taaght in a common school ; bnt tbej YaM 
■bo something more — a living sympathy with the vital question of the* 
age — a living sympathy with God's humanity. They could have told 
joa why they were glad that ten thousand Greeks were able t^- 
defy all the myriads of Artaxerxes in the very heart of the Persian 
Empire. They could have told you why the History of Rome did noV 
terminate with the Battle of Cannse ; andf why our own nation was 
aot reduced to a confederation of miserable principalities by the first 
battle of Bull Run. 

The school-rooms where these people presided were invariably clean, 
and as comfortabler as the inexpensive structures could be made. The 
pupils in those schools, however plainly dressed, were generally neat. 
There was an air of courtesy and refinement in what they said and did 
that showed they were gaining character as well as learning grammar 
and geography. They exhibited an eagerness and interest, as their 
instruction proceeded, which gave a man, for a time, hopeful views of 
human nature. Such schools illustrate the truth that growth and cul- 
ture are normal conditions of the mind, while a mind given up te 
Urifles and foolishness is an unnatural phenomenon. Common schooU 
ef this kind are centa-es of vigorous thought and heroic action, which^ 
as they multiply from year to year, shall keep alive the manhood and 
liberty of the great Republic. If all schools were like these, the duties 
•f a county superintendent would be pleasant enough. Even if he 
were a man of sensitive organization, and his ideal of excellence ia 
tisaching were a little too high for practical purposes, he would be 
•omparatively cheerful, and as he rode along on his profesfcional circuity 
ke would of^en say to himself, with Jean lugelow :. 

" The world wags well, the world wags well I" 
fiut too many of the schools in that county require great moderation 
and charity in speaking of them. They were not suited to make one 
hr^arwith complacency the oUt repeated assertion that "it is on thi* 
aide of the Atlantic that we must look for the most full and complete 
ifevelopment of the common school system which the world has ever 
g«o.-i." In these schools there wa^ neither order nor cleanliness ; every- 
fjklng seemed to be the result of accident rather than system. 

In schools of the first class, oral instruction will be as natural and 
•eii9ta:it aa growth and sunshine ; in those of the second it will be^ 
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impossible. Were it undertaken, it would be a rnther unsatisfactory 
attempt at drawing water out of empty wells. These few preliminary 
remarks will show my belief, that successful oral iristructk^n in this 
western country must, for some time, at least, be exceptional rather 
than universal. 

This system of instruction will be employed either fornsully or iiici- 
.dentally by every real teacher. Socrates used it to te.jc)i A;<':}>iades 
and Xenophon and to confound the demagngucs of Atlicns •To'-jus of 
Nazareth employed it when in G-allilee and Jiidea — lit^ spak , ..>■ iiover 
man spake. Its use, sanctioned by the wi^-c and •.;• -O .'\ ;;very 
enlightened nation, is only a return to the nicth'id of u.;? '^v \\ is 
not suited to take the place of books, but to make the tui; • i :» cse 
a source of intelligence and delight, iustead of ]»'ii»u a wvu ,. ■ vhe 
Ifliesh. By this means a skilful teacher in a j>ri]]»:iry ^L-li'xtl < _ uis- 
form the First or Second Header into a woydcr-book, c-.ui lo ..1 • .]pil 
through its pages as through a beautiful gardci. Tiie b.K.k .v •! be 
illuminated with pictures which are neither w;»'k1 cut.s u .r r, : .;s, 

but pictures, nevertheless, which the child can 8(je ju,<l «>; we ■. . '.:.\>b, 







charts, diagrams, blocks, crayons and blackboards, ali i'k; 
■apparatus which the school affords, and better than these, i\\y\ tum. .;?« 
of the teacher's own thoughts and knowledge will becaliei ih'or- • v::;g 
to enlarge the child's vocabulary and help him to read with rhe \\).:\\ 
and with the understanding. 

Carlyle tells us that the most the University of Ediiihur^;! cim do 
for a man is to toach him how to read. If this comprehensive; blace 
ment is true (and I think it is), the fact imparts dignity to the \York . f 
,a primary teacher. The young lady, who by her enthusiasm and skill 
makes a child an elegant and intelligent reader of Eugiisli, is la t)i« 
■ightof men and angels no less a friend to the hamau ra<*c t >. ^ r\*< 
professor who instructs a young man in Greek or Gen.-:. '^ \i .r. m 
primary schools that oral instruction can be iinide mo^il ei'Vi/ ; . ^ "J ):•* 
ijxercise should never be stiff or formal, but so i'vce and u.ax .i\ -hat 
the attention will be spontaneous and not coinpuLsory. No di.y rl:.,:.uid 
be allowed to pass without spirited exercise.i in tixe i^-i^ci-'c \i; -^ of 
languages, in which the children shall be ta:ii..ijt wo 'U.^uody uv\i 
words in sentences of their own, and in which snaJi be >...■■.>; -y^^d cvc- y 
•ther device which ingenuity can invent to give ukCfi; t'a.oiiity iii ro. .^i 
JB^ ani spjakiu^ the mjther tongue. 
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Primary teachers should remember that children properly managed 
are the most eager listeners in the world, and that they are greatly 
interested in tradition and well-chosen lessons from history. If the 
importaace of this truth were fully understood, the children would 
have a glorious time almost every day, in hearing from the teacher and 
talking with her about the heroic actions and heroic words of the men 
and women who gave liberty to this continent. 

A lote for these subjects thus early imparted would change the 
•ehool from the dull round of a prison to a gymnasium, giving healthr 
and vigor. Study and thDught would become just as necessary to the 
wind as food and digestion are to the body. Under the plodding, 
mechanical method of teaching, such an effect is accidental, not 
tkatural. The children are intellectually and spirltu illy 1 i.. in the con- 
dition of him who would lain have filled himself with the husks that 
the swine did eat, and no man gave unto him. 

With all our boasted civilization and progress, here is an evil worth 
i^unsidering and curing. Among the leading minds of Germany, 
the mental necessities of children are better understood. Nicbuhr's 
( curse respecting his own child will show his view of the matter.- 
k^peaking of his son Marcus, a boy of five years of age, he says : " I 
wiite fragments of the Greek mythology for him. I give everything 
in a free and picturesque style, so that it ia as exciting as poetry te 
him ; and, in f ict, he reads it with such delight, that we are often inter- 
rupted by his cries of joy. The child is quite devoted to me ; but this 
educating costs me a great deal of time. However, I have had my 
tfhare of life, and I shall consider it as a reward for my labors if thi» 
young life be as fairly and richly developed as lies within my power. " 

It may not be necessary or even desirable to imitate the German 
philosopher and t^tatesiuan \\\ the use of marvelous stories of Grecian 
gods and g>dde.^P(o to call iortli the powers of the mind; but if th« 
leacher do nut caioh something of this man's earueFt and devoted 
a^.irit, the reward f r his labors will be that of a hireling, and nothing: 
more. This devotcdnoiss in ministering to the necesisities of mind, 
and this earnestness in watching its growth and adding to its power 
are things which accanpaiiy a fitness to teach. Oral instruction is th# 
legitimate munifvistution ol' these quiilities, and may be regarded a»^ 
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the test of a teacher's power. I use the phrase in a comprehensive 
«ense, not limiting it to the Pestaloggian method^ or, what is some- 
times familiarly called the " Pouring-in Process." I make it include 
the appropriate illustrations, the talking, the well-put questions, which 
^ive life and interest to an ordinary recitation. It means, also, an 
attractive presentation of subjects which are outside the range of 
ordinary school studies ; and, as before intimated, it is exceedingly 
well adapted to history. 

Successful oral instmction is the result of a complete knowledge and 
command of the subject — ^that the teacher's limitation is want of time, 
«nd not want of power. He is oflben in this respeet like the apostle 
who said, " And whatshall I more say ? for the time would fail me to 
tell of Gideon, and of Barak, and of Sampson, and of Jephthah ; of 
David also, aad of Samuel, and of the prophets." But whoever 
a,ttempts this method of teaching without faithful study and prepara- 
tion will be certain to fail. The failure may be more mischievous than 
that which results from slavishly asking the questions in the text-book ; 
l>ut as the attempt is a little more ambitious, the effect is perhaps a 
little more disgusting. 

When this method does not take the form of a familiar lecture, but 
is used to give life and interest to a class-exercise, the teacher should 
beware of allowing it to cover the defects of a bad recitation ; for in 
doing thifi he will defeat the end of study, encourage laziness and 
other ruinous habits. Class exercises should be a series of mental 
gymnastics, in whicih the pupils are made to do their best ; and there 
the teachers should come in to expaad what is left undeveloped, to 
reader intelligible what is imperfectly understood, to awaken enthusiasm 
And to give roundness and beauty to the whole. This advice might 
«eora needless did not experience and observation warrant it. In a 
department of human enterprise where multiform and ruinous mistakes 
are constantly made, the plainest statements appear most sensible, 
•even though they may be thought trite and dogmatic ; and, unless I 
am greatly deceived, plain talking on this subject will not be useless 
for many years to come. 

Among the uses of this kind of teaching there is one which should 
never be forgotten — the Development of the Patriotic principle. 
This deyeloj)ment is especially important in Republics. A monarchy 
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may coinmaad respect by its ancestral splendor, its long line of royaJ 
names, its courtly garments and jeweled crowns ; a despotism may gain 
the respect and fear of its subjects by its standing armies, by t^» 
•word of vengeance ready to smite tbe oflFender ; but in a republicair 
form of government we bave not the prestige of a kingly name, no 
gilded thrones, no palatial dignity, no queens moving in robes of state 
and fliashing diamonds, to command the homage of tber crowd. Tk& 
aafety of such institutions as ours rests in the hearts of the people. 
Unless there is respect, loyalty and earnest attachment there, we shall 
not continue the freest, happiest nation in the world. 

The training of those noble qualities which develop the patriot and 
Ihe hero, begun by the father and the mother at the fireside, should 
be carried forward by the teacher with air the enei^ of which he iit 
capable. 

The inffuence of a successful and cultivated teacher, who can gain 
tibe love and respect of his pupils, cau scarcely be estimated. Hear 
how it was regarded in ancient times. Philip of Macedon wrote to- 
Aristotle, whom he had chosen preceptor to his son, in these words r 
^^ Be informed that I have a son, and that I am thanLful to the gods: 
not so much for his birth, as that he was born in the same agje as you ; 
for if you will undertake the charge of his educatiou, I assure myseir 
that he will become worthy of his father and of the kingdom which 
he will inherit.^' Every youth in our land should be so educated that 
he will feel himself heir ta a kingdom greater than that bequeathed 
by Philip to the young Alexander. He should be taught to regard his^ 
inheritance as one not to be lightly relinquished or thrown away. 
And when the envious tories beyond the sea set up the shout that th& 
great republican bubble has burst, he should be ready by word and act 
to hurl the lie back into their teeth. And when he is asked what the 
name of his country is, the prompt answer should be not Massachu- 
setts, Wisconsin or South Carolina, but '* The United States ot 
America." 

At the time when the secessionists first openly begun their work, I 
titood where the emblems of treason were fiaunting in the southern 
sky ; and the most mournful fact that came under my observation wa» 
that the clergymen of this unhappy region were scarcely behind thc^ 
politicians in stirsing up sedition. The most distinguished preachar 
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inlBouth Carolina, after helping to drive his state into rebellion, bad 
the impudence to de(;lare that the South might boldlj and truthftdly 
•ay to a distracted and bleeding country : 

•* Shake not thy gory locRs at me 5 
Thoa canst not say i did it.^* 

.And thus Dr. Thorn well and his ill-omened followers, preaohing their 
doctrine of devils, swept the unthinking multitude to destruotioo. 

It is a glorious time for the teachers all over the land to seize npoB 
the lessons of history, and by thorn so train the youth in the virtue of 
patriotism, that, in the future of our country, secession and treason 
will be impossible. This educating process should develop a patriotism 
as strong as that of the Swiss mountaineer, who, wherever he wandera, 
i0till turns his thoughts with a sigh and a prayer to his native bills, 
atili 

* * hears in bis dnam* 

The Ranjjf dbs Vaches of old. 
And the rusli of rnouutaiii streams 
Prom glaciera clear and oold ;'*" 

or a pariotism like his who said : " If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, kt 
my right hand forget her cunning. If I do no not remember thee let 
my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, if I prefer not Jerusalem 
above my chief joy." 

The president of this association has directed me to speak of the use 
of oral instruction in my own school. A few minutes will suffice for 
this. The practical suggestions given in what I had to say about 
primary instruction are followed as far as possible in teaching the 
younger scholars. In the high school I apply it with most advantage 
to the floating pijpulation, who havo not been through the lower grades., 
but have received a one-sided training in the country schools. A largo 
number of this class came into my highest department last fall. Many 
of these were young men who had done good service in the war. One of 
them — a noble fellow — who had gone with Sherman to Savannah, ex- 
pressed himself in this way, after his work for the term was laid out : 
** I have looked into the ugly throat of a cannon, and I did not mind 
that particularly, but I never looked into an English Grammar with- 
out a feeling of dread." I told him to exercise a little faith and 
patience, and to wait for results. I put him iuto a division of thirty, 
which, for want of a better name, I called a " Class in Analysis." I 
made a choice 'Of Gray's Elegy as a means of overcoming the dislike 
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to English Grammar, which was shared quite generally by this set of 
scholars. The history of the poem and of the writer wa$ studied;and 
discussed ; and the important facts overlooked by the members o£ the 
class were supplied by the teacher. Before this part of the work was 
done, the attention and interest of nearly all were secured. The metre 
of the piece was then learned; and the propriety of using this peculiar 
style of verse in an elegy was shown. The use of poetic feet and their 
combination and arrangement in other kinds of poetry were soon under- 
stood. The analysis of the poem was now commenced, and in going 
through with this, as sentence after sentence of the masterpiece passed 
under review, an attempt was made in every instance to reach the 
meaning. Success here was tested by requiring the scholars to trans- 
pose the lines, to express the thought in language of their own. When 
this process proved unsatisfactory, many illustrations were employed 
until the dullest pupil showed some critical knowledge of the sentence. 
The numerous personifications of the elegy were made to help, at legist, 
a little, the faculty of imagination, which is so often deplorably wauting. 
The few historical illusions were not passed over in silence. There 
was no haste when we read this stanza : 

*< Some vallate Hampden, that, with dauntless breast. 
The little tyrant of hie fields withstood— 
Some mate, inglorious Milton here may rest ; 

Some Cromwell, ^iltlesb of his conntry^s blood.** 

That glorious trio was not left until we were satisfied that it belonged- 
rather to the' living than to the dead. 

These and other exercises, the result of much preparation and 
thought, kept np the enthusiasm of the class, and greatly relieved the 
monotony of analyzing sentences, clauses and phra^. 

In connection with parsing, there was a splendid opportunity to give 
a world of information about words. Parsing, as it is often taught, is- 
stupid enough ; but when it was relieved by free and rational instruc- 
tion in the elements of words which had been incorrectly sounded, in 
the precise power of prefixes and suffixes, in the history of such pug-^ 
gestive words as " contemplation," " curfew" and " sincere," the din- 
like to this exercise ceased. All this time the grammar was used 
merely as a book of reference, and was not consulted more constantly 
than the dictonary. The familiar lecture on the various topics just 
named, accompanying almost every lesson, accomplished far more thaa 
books tgwards giving a critical and grammatical knowledge of th© 
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poem. Before we finished tlie study of the Elegy, which, in this 
exhaustive way, required about twelve weeks, my young soldier told 
me that he had conquered his dread of Grammar j 'and, indeed; he 
and many others of his class were now ready to enter with profit and 
delight upon the study of language. 

I have been thus minute to show the effect in my school of oral 
instruction incidentally bestowed. Before the Constitution of the 
United States formed a regular part of our course of study, frequent 
oral lessons in Political History were given in the High School; 
because while young people might read the romance of history, they 
were too apt to omit whatever looked like politics. Such lessons should 
of course end with appropriate questions and answers, or, better still, 
the older scholars should be required to give abstracts of them in 
writing. 



How Hueh vs. How Well. 



"Go AHEAD " may be styled the great American motto. " Be sure 
you are right " does not al»vays form the leading part of the maxim. — 
Young America — I don't mean young Americans only — does not easily 
learn to make haste slowly. He scarcely doubts his ability to master 
any art or profession almost by intuition. In business he expects to 
make a fortune, not by patient industry, but by some " royal road. " 

The san e characteristic is very manifest in our modes of education. 
Few are willing laboriously to build up the fabric of knowledge upon 
carefully laid, substantial foundations. Most of our pupils seem ro 
think that their genius belongs to the species of genii Aladdin is »-aid 
to have been able to summon to his nid by means of his wonderful lamp, 
BO that they can build the palace of knowledge in sudden magnificence 
as if by magic. 

Yet, with wonderful inconsistency, they think school-training must 
begin nlmost in babyhood. Very young children are kept in school 
some six hours per day, while their frames are scarcely more firmly 
knit than in early infancy. It need not, therefore, surprise us that, in 
some portions of our country, deformity has become frightfully epi- 
demic among the pupils of the schools. 

We think the people of China barbarous in deforming the feet of 
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their female children. We do not consider the flattened heads of % 
Certain tribe of Indians as a special mark of wisdom and good ta^te. 
•Still we take a course favorable to general deformity of the whole body, 
while "Celestials" and Flatheads confine their noted deformities to the 
tiead and feet. 

Thousands of children leave the school-room for the last time with 
nervous energies exhausted, cheeks flushed, brains burning, and, after 
a few days of sickness, are prematurely graduated, not merely from 
school, but from life. It requires but little imagination to see the path 
<^f modern science, like the carav.an routes through the Eastern deserts, 
marked with the bodies of the multitudes that have fallen sacrifices to 
the perils of the way. Many who do not fall in the course of study 
become physically weakened and unfitted for the best use of the school 
•alture afforded them. Like Chinese ladies, they are crippled by their 
elaborate training. 

For this Viciousness of method is, by no means, confined to primary 
schools. The higher schools often give too many hours to class exer- 
cises and studies. The energetic student sometimes finds the whole 
day quite too brief for all his studies in mathematics, natural sciences, 
drawing, essays, and all the rest of the varied routine of the crowding 
and cramming process. The pupil is sometimes so pressed and hurried 
beyond the limit of his strength, that he yields to the temptation to 
mount a "pony," as college boys would style it ; be submits to be car - 
•ried or helped over his difficulties, and thereby fails of securing the 
discipline which is gained by manfully mastering his lessons by patient 
study. To both the body and the mind the hurrying, imperfect meth- 
od is harmful. 

It is little occasion for wonder that, after trying this method, some 
prefer the more promising course of the commercial college, hoping by 
this "improved patent" to secure a sufficient business training in a sin- 
gle brief term. 

The evils of our system fall, perhaps, more severely upon the teacher 
jihan the st^dept. The confinement of the former to the school-room 
is usually for a greater length of time per day. The strain of attea- 
lion and of care is, also, in his case, usually much greater. In the 
labor of well conducted class exercises, four hours are sufficient for 
^uite a laborious day's work. Often the teacher occupies as much time 
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outside of school hours, in examining and correcting written exerciaes, 
etc., making his toil unreasonably protracted. 

The system at present in vo2;ue is wasteful, hecause it tends to re- 
duce the energies of the instructor below a true working pitch, li 
wears out and drives from the vocation hundreds of most enthusiastie 
and successful educators. 

Perhaps some persons, conceding the evils now reviewed, will regard 
them as practically irremediable. It will, perhaps, be asked : What 
can teachers do to remedy evils entrenched in the school legislation 
and school usages of the state ? 

It doubtless needs the co-operation of others, in order to secure a 
thorough remedy. Still, ifc would seem, the principal of a school might 
do much to relieve the burden of unwisely prolonged sessions by a 
fuitable arrangement of rests, recesses and physical exercises. I am 
well aware that most instructors need the whole time afforded them 
for due attention to all their claso exercises. It is admitted that the 
corrected method would require a more numerous corps of teachers, 
and an increased number of recitation rooms. Still,, I believe, that, 
until these can be secured, nothing important will be gained by over- 
working teachers and pupils. [New York Teacher]. 



Beading. 

Taken from the Report of Hon. J. L. Pickard, Superintendent of Schools^ Chicago^ 

To this branch of study its due prominence is seldom given. Noth- 
ing is taught in our schools of greater value to the pupil, and its im- 
portance cannot be over-estimated. Properly taught, it conduces more 
to a full mental culture than does any other branch in our school 
course. It may be difficult to trace its comparative merits, since it en- 
ters into all study, and lies at the very foundation of the successful 
study of all branches pursued. 11? who cannot read, can do little else. 
He who cannot quietly study the thoughts of others, will have little 
food for his own thought, and his mind must be dwarfed. Nor can 
he who has not learned to read, listen with profit to the reading of an- 
other. His mind has not ^^n;i>p enough to comprehend the truths pre- 
sented. Pleasing stories, apt illustrations, may chain his attention and 
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be fixed in his memory, but tlie lesson of the story, and the truth il- 
lustrated are not understood. A child had listened to the touching 
fitory illustrating George Washington's devotion to truth, and in reci- 
ting to his father the lesson he had learned, he says : "Oh Pa ! Oeorge 
Washington's father told him he would rather he would tell a few lies 
than to cut down one cherry tree." If we could follow to their homes 
the children, or even "children of larger growth" to whom we have 
read or recited anecdotes illustrating the most important truths, how 
many times should we find our truths displaced by the most absurd 
nonsense or it may be by palpable untruths. 

I use not this illustration for the purpose of discouraging the use of 
the best method of teaching children, but that the experience of many 
And perhaps all teachers may be cited in support of the statement that 
one who cannot himself read will derive but little benefit from hearinir 
another read ] and that the teacher may not rely upon a single reading 
or recitation, but may by careful inquiry make sure that right impress- 
ions have been made upon the mind of the child; and still farther that 
the child may be encouraged to read for himself the anecdote recited 
in his hearing. The object of learning to read is two-fold ; 1st — That 
knowledge may be acquired. 2d — That knowledge may be imparted. 
This knowledge is brought to us in words. These words must be made 
familiar to our sight and recognized as the clothinp: of distinct and def- 
inite ideas, that we may learn while we read ; and the sounds represen- 
ted by the words must be so clearly uttered that we may convey to lis- 
teners the thoughts of the author, or in other words the impression 
made upon the mind of the listener through the ear must be as distinct 
and as clear as though it reached the mind through the eye. No 
pupil can be considered a good reader who docs not read intelli- 
gently and intelligibly. Intelligent reading iu.plies mental activity, 
quick perception and an understanding of the relations of words to 
each other and to the thoughts they represent. Intelligible read- 
ing implies all the above and such vocal culture as will insure 
a perfect understanding by those who hear, b<ith of the words 
uttered and the thoughts clothed in the words. Reading, un- 
like most other studies, may be made a life study, and no person 
bee jmes a perfect reader until he attains complete mastery of his 
voice and of all the muscles used in giving expression to thought, 
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ftnd sucK mental power as enables him to grasp at once the ideas 
of the author he reads. Like all other great works, this has very 
small beginnings. With the beginnings our teachers have most ta 
do. Tha^ I might learn something of their appreciation of the im- 
portance of this Work, and that I might be better prepared to sug- 
gest methods that should lead to its more successful prosecution, I 
conducted during the second term of the year an examination of 
classes in reading through all the grades of all the District Schools^ 
selecting one class, and in some instances, two, of each teacher. The 
course pursued in all cases except the very lowest grades, was to 
select some piece the class had read, and in reading to note all mis- 
takes made such as omitting, miscalling, clipping or repeating words, 
and in the pauses, etc. Another piece was then selected of different 
style from the first, most generally a poetical selection, and the 
position of the pupil, his general manner and style of reading were 
noted. The marks made were then averaged ; the class were requested 
to close their books, and when called upon to rise, to open the book and 
road the first sentences the eye rested upon. The test was quite 
severe, and the average of the marks attained by the first two read- 
ings was changed slightly according to the success or failure of the 
pupil under this test. By the first reading, I gained some knowldge of 
the acquaintance of the child with words and pauses ; by the second, 
some idea of his comprehension of thg author's thoughts and of his 
ability to express the thought he had derived from the study of the 
author j and by the third, I learned something of th« child's self- 
possession, quickness of perception, and of the power he had gained 
from previous study. 

After completing this examination and bringing together results, I 
classified as follows : 

Whole number of classes examined 256 

Whole number of scholars examiiied 5,000 

Classes of excellent readers 31 

Classes of good readers 101 

Classes of fair readers 90 

Classes of tolerable readers 21 

Classes of very poor readers 13 

Particular excellencies were pointed out to the class and to the teack* 
m:. Particular faults were generally suggested to the teacher aLac 
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The general result disappointed me very happily, as I had previouflly 
listened to the leading of classes without making any minute at th« 
time, I had remembered most vividly the faults and was not prepared 
for so favorable a result as the examination presented. 

The particular faults noted were, monotonous and measured reading 
arising from a careless use of the concert method, recalling words onc« 
spoken, a general stumbling and hesitating style the result of inatten- 
tion of both pupil and teacher, careless and sometimes lounging posi- 
tion of pupils in a class, and in a very few instances low and hurried 
utterances. 

The particular excellencies were, erect and manly posture, distinot 
articulation, clear and audible tone of voice, correct expression, calm 
and self.possessed manner, and a general appreciation of the thoughts 
mttered. 

This examination can not in all cases be made a criterion by whick 
to judge of the teacher's merits or abilities. There are many modify- ' 
Ing circumstances. Some classes that appeared to disadvantage, ars 
Under the guidance of those whom I know to be excellent teachers of 
reading. But the general result has confirmed me in the belief that 
«ne who can teach reading well, will be found in all other respects a 
good teacher. Power to discipline well, general intelligence, anima^ 
tion and patience, which are so essential to one who would teach read- 
ing well, lie at the foundation of success in all teaching. 

In the lower grades those classes succeeded best which had been in- 
•tructed from black boards as well as from charts. Their teachers had 
framed a great variety of simple sentences, introducing words in com- 
mon use, and words that had a meaning comprehended by the child. 
The children themselves were encouraged to construct sentences, and 
to find the words printed upon the board as they were given by th« 
feacher. In all cases I found the greatest interest manifested by class- 
es that had learned from sentences rather than from detached words. 
Teachers who had studied their lessons carefully before coming to their 
•lasses, and had arranged simple sentences from the words given upoft 
the cards used, had no difficulty in keeping up an interest on the part 
•f the children. 

In the higher grades I was gratified to find many teachers wh« 
"Studied the reading lesson even more carefully than they required pa- 
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pils to do. The benefit of sucli study was very apparent in tbe exam- 
ination, and it is submitted to teachers whose classes are ranked ai< 
•^tolerable*' or "very poor/' whether they may not here find the seorel 
«f their failure. 

In our text-books there may be found many sentences or ^ven para^ 
graphs that may be used only for the purpose of acquiring distinct ar- 
ticulation. Teachers cannot expect to teach expression by the use of 
iuch sentences. The study of the teacher should aim at this — Wha^ 
use shall I make of this sentence to-day? Shall the child acquire from 
it vocal culture merely, or mental culture, or both combined ? What 
particular fault is this lesson specially fitted to correct ? What excel* 
lency may here be attained ? 

While all lessons should be carefully prepared by the teacher, th« 
importance of such preparation can be enforced nowhere more profita- 
bly than upon this subject of reading. 



Bo ok H. 



Books, as Dryden has aptly teriuod them, are spectacles to read na- 
ture. Eschylus and Aristotle, Shakespeare and Bacon, are priest* 
who preach and expound the masteries of man and the universe. They 
feach us to understand and feel what we see, to decipher and syllabi* 
the hieroglyphics of the senses. — Hare. 

I have ever gained the most profit, and the most pleasure, also, from 
llie books which have made me think the most; and, when the diffi- 
culties havj once been overcome, these are the books which have struck 
the deepest root, not only in my memory and understanding, but like- 
wise in my affections. — Anon. 

Thou mayest as well expect to grow stronger by always eating m 
wiser by always reading. Too much overcharges nature, and turns 
>Miore into disease than nourishment. 'Tis thought and di^e^tion which 
Make books serviceable, and give health and vigor to the mind, — Fgl- 

To divert at any time a troublesome fancy, run to thy baoks ; they 
presently fix thee to them, and drive the other out of thy thoiighte. 
TPiiey always receive thee with the same kindness. — Ibid. 

Plays and romances sell as well as books of devotion ; but with thi* 
difference : more people read the former than buy them ; and more buj 
ike Utter than read them. — Tom Bhown. 
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Tables of the IHetrie System. 



The following are the tables of the Metric System, which has been 
^adopted by Congress, and, we trust, will soon be in general use. 

MEASURES OF LENGTH^ 



l^etrio donominatlons and value. 


Equivalents in denominations in use* 


Myriamoter 10,000 metres 


6.2137 miles. 


Kilometer 1,000 metres 


0.62137 mile, or 3280 foot and 10 in* 


Hootomoter 100 metres 


328 foot and 1 inch 


Dekameter 10 metre 


393.7 inches 


Meter 1 metro 


39.37 inches 


Decimeter 1-10 of a mo'^re 


3.937 inches 


Oentimoter 1-100 of a metre 


0.3937 inches 


Millimeter 1-1000 of a me^re 


0.0394 inches 



MEASURES OP SURFACE. 



Metric denominations and values. 



Hectare 
Are 

Centare 



10,000 square metres 

100 square metre-< 

I square metre 



Equivalents in denomination^ in use. 



2.471 acres 
119.6 square yards 
1550 square inches 



MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 



Metric dcuominations and values. 



Names. 



Kilolitor or ate re 

Hectoliter 

Dekaliter 

Liter 

Deciliter 

Ocntiliter 

Milliliter 




Cubic Measure. 

1 cubic meter 
1-10 cubic meter 
10 cu. decimetert 

1 cu. decimeter 
1-10 cu. deoimt'r 
10 cu. centimeters 

1 cu. ooutimetcr 



Equivalents in denominations in use. 



Dry Measure. 



1.308 cu. yards 
2 hu., 3.35 pckg. 
9.08 quarts 
0.908 quarts 
6.1022 cu. ir.ch 
0.6102 cu. inches 
0.061 cu. inch 



Liquid or 
Wine Measure. 

264.17 gallons 
26.417 gallons 
2.6417 gallons 
1.0567 quarts 
0.845 gills 
0.338 fi. ozs. 
0.27 fl. drs. 



WEIGHTS. 



Metric denominations and values 


Equivalents in de- 
nominations in use 


Names 


Number 
of Graiup 


Weight of what quantity ofL . , . ,„ . . ^ 
•vater at maximum density |^^^'«»»-^"P«*« height 


Miller or Tonneatt 

Quintal 

Myriagram 

Kilogram or kilo 

Hectogram ^ 

Dekagram 

Gram 

Becigram 

<Joatigram 

Milligram 


l,000,()0i 
100,000 
10,00(! 
1,00( 
10'. 
1( 
1 
1-10 
1-100 
1-1000 


1 cubic meter 

1 hectoliter 
10 liters 

I liter 

1 deciliter 
10 cubic centimeters 

1 cubic centimeter 
I-IO of a cu. centimeter 
10 cubic millimeters 

1 cubic millimeter 


2204.6 pounds 
220.46 pounds 
22.046 pounds 
2.2046 pounds 
3.5274 ounces 
O.r.527 ounces 
15,432 grains 
1.5432 grains 
0,1513 grains 
0.0154 grains 
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Somebody^s Darlings 

The following exquisite little poem was written by Miss Marie Laoostb, of 'BftTaa- 
B»li, Gav >>i><i originally published, (we tbink,) in th« ''Southern Churchman." 
It will commend itself by its touching pathos to all readers. The incident it com- 
SMSiorates was unfortunately but too common in both armies : 

Into a ward of the whitewashed walls. 

Where the dead and the dying lay-^ 
Wounded by bayonets, shells and balls--* 

Somebody's darling was borne one day. 
Somebody's darling ! So young and so brare, 

Wearing still on his pale, sweet face. 
Soon to be hid by the dust of the grave, 

The lingering light of his boyhood's grace. 

Hatted and damp "are tlie curia of gold 

Kissing the snow of that fair young brow ; 
Pale are the lips of delicate mould — ' 

Somebody's darling'is dying now ! 
Back from the beautiful, blue-reined face 

Brush every wandering, silken thread ; 
Cross his hands as a sign of grace — 

Somebody's darling is still and dead. 

Kiss him once for somebodt's sake^ 

Murmer a prayer soft and low, 
One bright curl from the cluster take— ^ 

They were somebody's pride, you know. 
Somebody's hand hath rested there ; 

Was it a mother's, soft and white ? 
And have the lips of a sister fair 

Been baptized in those waves of light ? 

<3od knows best. He was somebody's love; 

Somebody's heart enshrined him there; 
Somebody wafted his soul above, 

Night and morn, on the wings of prayer. 
Somebody wept when he marched away. 

Looking so handsome, brave and grand ;■ 
Somebody's kiss on his forehead lay ; 

Somebody clung to his parting hand. 

Somebody's watching and wa.j^ting for him. 

Yearning to hold him again to her heart j 
There he lies — with the blue eyes dim. 

And the smiling, cbUd-Ukc lips apart. 
Tenderly bury the fair young dead, 

Pausing to drop on his grave a tear ,* 
Carve on the wooden slab at his head — 

''Somebody's darling livs buried here!" 



The Poor Man's Library. — Its range of topics and fullness of 
treatment on matters in regard to which we have never thought of 
consulting a dictionary before, and yet have not known where else tp, 
go, have made the new illustrated edition gf Webster a library for the 
poor man, and an indispensable piece of furniture for the table of the 
Beholar. — (George Woods, LL.I)., President Western University, Pa.) 
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ritirrial Mirsdlmig^ 



Keeping Seholmrs After Seliool* 



This is a subject which, teachers often discuss and on which the best 
of teachers disagree. Some very excellent teachers oblige their pupils 
to learn the task assigned them before they allow them to return to 
their homes. These teachers claim that the fear of punishment of 
this kind, which they consider disgraceful, causes increased exertion 
on their part, also that the loss of their accustomed amusements after 
school is perhaps a greater punishment than the disgrace of being kept 
after school. Our experience in keeping scholars after school has not 
been such as to warrant us in recommending it. The first scholar we 
kept after school was a boy as obstinate as a mule and very dull. We 
stayed until darkness compelled us to adjourn. We have tried it many - 
times since, but never with success. Most scholars seem to enjoy it ; 
they feel that they are punishing the teacher, and in nine cases out 
of ten the teacher suffers more than the scholar. When the teacher 
has labored hard for six hours, nature is nearly exhausted, and he 
needs rest, while the scholar has scarcely begun to feel any fatigue. 
Our chief objection, then, to this kind of punishment is, that the 
teacher suffers more from it than the scholar. Several writers have 
recommended the dismissal of all scholars who have recited per- 
fect lessons and have been perfect in deportment one-hal^ hour 
before the dismissal of the school, claiming that the hope of a reward 
of this kind was a greater inducement to study than the fear of punish- 
ment. We have tried this and found it to be the case, but we would 
urge no teacher to adopt this practice until thoroughly convinced of it» 
Vktility. At all events, it is far easier for the teacher. 
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Xbcamlnlnatloii and Iileenslng of Teaclieiw. 



At a meeting of County and City Superintendents held at Portage 
City, in August last, the following report on examination of teachers 
was unanimously adopted : 

Your committee to whom was referred that portion of the President's 
address, relating to the examination of teachers respectfully report : 

That the object of the examination is to determine 

First, What the teacher knows. 

Second, What the teacher can do. 

To obtain information upon these two points, it seems to us best 
that the superintendent have recourse to both written and oral ex- 
aminations. Written examinations can hardly be, with profit, super- 
ceded by oral examinations for the following reasons : 

1. Applicants can prepare the answers with more deliberation, and 
with less embarrassment. 

2. Much more can be done in a given time and more uniform 
questions can be submitted. 

3. The superintendents having time can more carefully consider the 
iinswers given, and arrive at more correct results. 

4. The filing of the written answers constitutes the only protection 
which the superintendent has against the charge of impartiality and 
injustice. Other considerations suggest themselves which your com- 
mittee do not feel at liberty to discuss, owing to the shortness of our 
session ] but among them may be mentioned the important fact, that 
the written examination shows to the examiner much moee than the 
simple answers to questions submitted. The penmanship, orthography, 
punctuation and style of an applicant are by no means minor considera- 
tions in deciding upon his qualifications. Your committee, would, 
however, by no means discard oral examinations. These, by their 
nature, better attain the second object of the examination by showing 
more clearly what the applicant can bo. 

We, therefore, heartily endorse the suggestions of Supt. McMynn in 
reference to endeavoring to popularize examinations. Our own 
experience has demonstrated to us that the presence and assistance of 
qualified persons contribute much to the interest and profit of an 
examination. The oral examination should not be made up merely of 
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questions and answers, but should consist in part, at least, of demonstr*- 
tioA and ex]^biiation from maps, globes, or blackboards 

Your committee submit the following suggestions in refereilce to 
methods of examination. 

We are of opinion that an improvement can be made in the matter 
of the questions submitted. 

So far as your committee is awaie the eastom has been to submit 
to the applicant five or ten questions and lequire him, in order to 
secure the highest grade upon his certificate, to answer fully all these 
questions. It seems to us that the resuks desired might bd better 
attained by submitting 7 or 14 questions, allowing the appUeant to 
eleot 5 out of 7 or ICV out of 14, and answer these, thereby obtaining a 
grade of 100, 

It may be urged in favor of this, first, that in many or the subjects 
upon which exajnina^ns are made,^ there is much of mere technical 
knowledge required,, and the mere temporary inability to recall such 
knowledge is not an evidence of incompetency. By giving the appli- 
cant the election between questions,, although they may be of equal 
difficulty, better justice would be done. 

SfiboND. It gives the examiner the opportunity to ask what may 
properly be called "suggestive or directing" questions, not »o 
much for the purpose of having them answered, as tot point out to 
teachers subjects or points for future study. This is a coi^deration 
by no means to be lost sight of. 

. The subject of " Theory and Practice of Teaching," also mentioned 
as a part of examinations, seems naturally to divide itself into two 
heads. Examinations under either of these must be very linuted 
until more accessible means of i qualifications are provided. The appli- 
cant's theory can be drawn* out by questions pertaining to the various 
duties of the school room, and to his method of accomplishing certain 
results. Some knowledge of his philosophy of education (if he has 
any) may be obtained in this way. At aU events, the examiner cao 
find whether the applicant has ever read any educational books or 
periodicals — information of value in determining his fitnese to teach. 

If he is found deficient in knowledge of his profession, and if he can 
furnish no evidence of his fitncsa to teach, a certificate should not be 
panted- 
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Tour committee Bubmit iht following resbhitions a^s a condenged 
•timmarj of the above repoxt : 

1. Ejssolved, That ia the examinatioB <^<a|)plicant8stiperiii<«ndent8 
must rely chiefly upon the written examination as a test of scholarship. 

2. Eesolyicd, That by submitting to the candidate an extra number 
of questioDfi) firom which he n^y select a fixed number to answer, more 
just and satisfactory results may be reached than by the present 
custom, aK<d the examimer may thus the more reasonably insist that. 
** the answer be correct in fact and in form." 

•S. Bebolved, That as oral exercises enable the «xammer to judge 
more cleaxly of the manner, facility of oral expression, -clearness of 
eKplamation, and spirit of the candidates, they should exercise a 
strongly modifying influence on the result of the written exercises. 

4. Kesolvbd, That oral exercises should embrace not only the 
ordinary questions upon the theory of teaching, but also the ability to 
use properly globes, maps and other apparatus. 

5. Rbbolted, That while the superintendent should be satisfied 
in regard to the theory of the candidate, yet he cannot judge of the ' 
ability to apply such theory until he has seen the teacher in the school 
room, and therefore the grading of this item upon the certificate should 
be deferred until the school has been TisiHed. 

6. ExsoLVED, That the standard of relative attainments to be 
required of each person examined for certificates of the 3d, 2d, and Isi 
grades, respectiyely, should for the present remain as heretofore fixed, 
yiz : at 5, 6 and 7 in each branch, on a scale of 10, leaving it to each 
superintendent to fix the standard in his own county as much above 
the minimum as the state of advancement in such county will admit. 



Hon: Arthur McArthur, of Milwaukee, has consented to deliver 
the annual address before the next meeting of the State Teachers' 
Association, to be held in La Crosse in July next. 

We will state, for the satisfaction of Mr. J. H. Terry, Secretary 
of the Wisconsin State Teachers' Association for the July session of 
''ee, that he is in no way responsible for the disconnected and imperfect 
report contained in the August number of the Journal. The Mil- 
waukee Sentinel had the report for publication and failed to send us 
the whole of it. It was consequently disconnected and incomplete. 

Under the Normal School Law^ State Superintendent McMynn h»i 
aippointed visitors to the Platteville Normal School, Judge J. T. Mills, 
of Grant County, Kev Alfred Brunson, of Crawford, and Hon. Henry 
SL Magoon, of La Fayette. 
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Bids fob the Nobbial Sohools. — ^The following is a complete Usi 
of the bids for the location of the Normal Schools in this state : 

Bababoo offered a site and $10,000 in cash, together with the 
Baraboo coUe^te institute building and grounds. Gen. Starks, in 
addition (o this,, offered 120 acres of .woodland, 3} miles from Baraboo. 

BbbIiIN offered a site and $30,000 in caab. 

Fond du Lao offered a site, $30,000 in cash, and the use of the 
city high school building until the cmpletion of the normal schoc^ 
buuding. 

Qbnsya offered to dpnate the building and ground of Qeneya 
Seminary. 

Milwaukxb offere4 ^o^ improved site, $25,000 in annual payments 
of ,$5,000, and $6,000 in annual payments of 3,000, or $31,900, and 
the. use of the school building until the completion of the nonnal school 
building. 

Nebkah and Msnasha offered. a site and. $30,000 ip cash. 

Ombo ofQdred a site and $30,000 in cash. 

OsHKOSH offered a site ^d $30,000 in cash. 

Platteyille offered the Platteyille academy and grounds, $1,100- to 
be used in-prepairs, and $5,000 in cash. 

Pbaibie du Chie|7 offered the building and grounds now known a* 
Prairie du Chien, college. 

Raoine offered an improyed site Imd $27,000 in cash. 

Shxbotgan offered a site and proposed to erect a building accord- 
ing to the plans furnished by the board free of expense to the state. 

Stouohton offered a site, $35,000 in cash, and 40 acres of wood- 
land near the village. 

Tbbmpeleau offBred a site of five acres.and $11,500 in cash. 

WAUPUif offered a site and $12,000 in cash. 

Whitewater offered a site and $25,000 in cash. 



Mr. Peabodt's Donation. — Estimating the Mississippi bonds afc 
half a million of dollars, we believe the following list of Mr. Peabody's 
donations approaches correctness : 

The Poor of London . - - 1 - $2,250,000 
TownofBanvers - - - - - - 60,000 

Grinnell arctic expedition ..-/-- 10,000 

City of Baltimore 1,000,000 

Phillip's Academy - - - - - - 25,000 

Mass. Historical Society- - - - . 20,000 . 

Harvard College 150,000 

Yale College 150,000 

To the South 1,500,000 

$5,165,000 
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In speaking of these donations the Boston Journal says : 

" The amount of each bequest has been large, but his last gift ezoeb 
liny previous single gift in magnitude. One million dollars cash, and 
$1,100,000 in Mississippi bonds constitute, a large smn for the promo- 
tion of education — intellectual, moral and industrial — ^in the southern 
and south-western states, and great and important results and benefits 
will inevitably result from such a bequest, both for the south and th§ 
whole BeptibKc. Nothing is more needed at the south than oppor- 
tunities for the young men and women of the present, and ^ture 
generations to gain a thorough and practical education. The states 
are so burdened with debts, and individuals are so oppressed by the 
losses and waste of the war, that they can do but little for ednoation, 
and the bequest was just what was needed. , The entire country will 
share in the benefits^ of th^ gift, for the better educated oui' citizens 
are, the better citizens they .will make. Massachusetts should be 
proud that she has produced a man who has done so much for the 
poor of England, the advancement of science and education of our 
people, as Mr. Peabody has in his magnifieent' bequests. 



Mathematical QUEgtioNs.—^Giten the heights of three towers 
placed at the angular point of an equilateral triangle a, b, c, in th^ 
order of the magnitivie \ with^the baseror side 'pf thia.t triaogiey d;. to 
find a point within; tbe. triangle wh^te iii ladder must be placed to reaeh 
the top of each tower — ^that is, the distances.jof.this: point from the 
angular points of the triangle, and also the length of the ladder. 
The heights are respectively 28, 30, and 34, and the side of the equi- 
lateral 50 feet. 

Find two numbers whose sum and product are equal, neither of them 
being TWO. (Done by Algebra.) ' 

A gentleman a horse did buy ; 

He was both lean and poor ; 
A golden guinea was his price, , 

And five good shillings, more. 
He fed his horse with oats and grass 

'Till he got very sound,* ' 

And, meeting with a purchaser, 

He sold him for ten pounds. 
He lost by this one-fourth prime cost, 

And hal:f his feeding tOQ^ < 
What did the feeding stand him in ? 

Is all I ask of you. 
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^etal anob general SnttUijetctTt 

The Yermont School Journal is dead, and its subecriptioa list Iem 
passed to the pnblishera of the Massachusetts Teaghiib. 

Hamilton College. — ^The presidency of this instiiution has been 
accepted by Professor Brown, of Dartmouth. 

New Yoek City.— The Board of Education appropriate $2,522,000 
for the support of the schools during 1867. 

Philaldxlphla. — The salaries of the schod-teaoheia in Philad^ 
phia are to be increased 25 per cent* 

Mineral Point — The public schools of this city are prospering 
under the charge of I^of. Foster. There are 9 teachers and 4&P 
scholars 

BABLiNGTON.-^The public schodb of Darlington have been lately 
re-graded under the supervision of Prof. Allen, of PlatteTille. They 
are in successful operation. 

Connecticut. — Tale College Catalogue shows 26 students in Law ; 
30 in Theology ; 122 in Philosophy and Arts ; and 500 undergraduates ; 
in all, 709. There are 50 instructors. 

Mr. a. S. &SSSL, formerly at the head of the schools of PaYenports, 
and the originator of its training-school, has been elected Superinten- 
dent of Schools in Minneapolis, Minn., at a salary of $2,500 year. 

Died, at his residence in Elbridge, N. Y. ,Jan. 19th, 1867, after 
more than twelve years suffering as an invalid. Prof. H. N. Kobinson, 
LL.D., the well-known author of a series of mathematical text-books, 
aged 61 years. 

Eev. Birdset Q-. Northrop, agent and lecturer for the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education, has succeeded Prof. Daniel C. Gilman aa 
Secretary of the Connecticut Board of Education and Superintendent 
oi Common Schools. 
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Prof. D. P. Mathew tas recently been elected Principal of the 
Michigan Normal School at iTpsilanti, vice Prof. Welch, who resigned 
gome months since. 

The Vermont State Normal School at Randolph has commenced its 
session under the direction of the Board of Education, with Prof. 
Edward Conant as principal. The examiantion for admission will take 
place on Monday, February 25. 

Watxrtowk. — The superintendent in his last report statesv the 
number of teachers in this city to be 17. Number of pupils, 807. 
Per centage of attendance, 85. Total wi^es* per month of teachers, 
$518. He complains of irregularity of attendance. He reports thai 
the school apparatus was willingly and intelligently used by the teachers, 
and favors its increase. 

MiOHiaAN. — ^The University of Michigan at Ann Arbor has an 
endowment of about half a million dollars, arising from the first sale 
of two townships of land, or 46,080 acres. The Others of the state 
induced oongress to make this provision, when it was admitted into 
the Union. Other states have followed this example; but some of 
them have not carefully husbanded their funds, and others have not 
yet had time to develop their resources. Besides this, the State of 
Michigan has loaned the University $100,000, and relieved it from 
paying interest, thus making it, in reality, a grant to that amount 
The City of Ann Arbor has given the grounds, about 40 acres, upon 
which the buildings stand, and also $10,000 toward the Medical 
Building, and $2,500 to improve the Observatory. By some the 
University of Michigan is considered very rich ; but the above are the 
simple facts. The State of Michigan has not endowed nor enriched 
it ; she has merely preserved its funds with discretion, and, without 
feeling it might easily double its income. Our institution has not 
obtained its reputation by enormous wealth, but by carefully and judi- 
ciously employing its means, so as to achieve the greatest results. 

The State Agricultural College, located at Lansing, Michigan, has 
a &culty of 8 professors, with 67 students in the college proper, and 
51 in the preparatory class. The institution seema to be in successful, 
operation. — (III. Teaoheb.) 
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** Ouft TotrNG Folks/' pubUshed by Ticknor and Pieldis, Boston, 
Mass., is the most popular periodical of the kind in existence. It can 
hardly be improved. 

" The Nation." — ^One of the best literary papers in the country ; 
fthould be well supported by the teachers of this state. K K Godkin 
4. Co., Publishers, 130, Nassau: St., New YorL 

" The Little Corporal" is the most entertaining publication for 
the young that we have ever examined. We cannot 6ee how it can 
podsibly have a superior, or if it could have, how the young folks could 
possibly wish for anything better. — (Pennsylvania Teacher.) 

Erasable School TABL£Ta.^-^We acknowledge the receipt of \heite 
very useful aad convenient Tablets^ They are economical ^ven if the 
teacher hzA to purchase them. One can hardly believe the amount of 
confosix^n and noise that is pnev^ted by their use. They ^re cheap 
and durable. Address Americain Tablet Co. -Boston. 

uEsot's Fables. We have received this very neat book from the 
publishers, Fowler and Wells, of New York. It makes a beautiful 
present to a scholar or a child, and contains among its lessons many 
valuable precepts. It is beautifully illustrated, bound, in crimson 
muslin with bevelled edges, and is sold for the low price of one dollar. 

Drawing from Objects. — ^A Manual for the Teachers and Pupils 
of Common Schools. By Prof John Goodison, Instructor in 
Drawing and Greography in the Michigan State Normal School. New 
York: Ivi3on, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & 
Co. 

Drawing, a long neglected branch of study in our Public Schools is 
treated of in this work, in a masterly manner by the author, who is a 
teacher of great experience in Normal and graded schools. He has a- 
dopted this plan of drawing from objects after a long trial of difFerent 
methods. . In this work are full instructions accompanying the different 
steps, so that anv pArsson nf ordinary intelligence can readily teach it- 
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Compositioit Writiiig* 

So important is the question of ediieation to a community^ thai any 
hints olr suggestions dtawn fVom experience must be useful. It is. 
with thb view only thaTi I ventUnfe to give soilie results of my owft 
experience as a teacher of long standing. 

"Of olie fact I 'have IbeeYi— ^1 stip'pose in coifuDQon with most other 
teachers — long aware, and that is, the extreme unwillingness shown 
by the pupils of our common schools towards advancing themselves in 
English composition. 

It is often with me, as I ^tipJ)o5e it is with others, top, a matter of 
^rihoyance, not to sj\y painful regret, to find that on " composition day*"* 
no eflforts of any importance "have been made to meet the express re* 
quirements of thfe occasions. NoW, gi*ant that Some oi the fault may 
Iprimarily rest with the teacher, whose commands should be enforced, 
so as to meet with scatx^ely kss than implicit and unqualified obedience. 
To promote this end in some measure, as to try to overcome this 
juvenile distatfe-*-this Jitfiraty incafpacity — I jprqpose to Jay down a 
simple mode of proceeding. In this I shall not follow the forms. and 
rutes of Writers on this subject, neither shall I, (Jut of my own head> 
devise forms and rules ; but I shall r^Jther prefer to take the language 
♦itself, begintiing with the simplest enunciations of thought, and assist 
'^he pupil to analyze them, so as to deduce ibr himself the fundamental 
facts and elementary principles of the English tongue. This |)rocesfi 
-'sh'all consist of the forms of the language, or its grammar ; the produc- 
«tions of the language, or its literature; and the progress of the language 
4or ils histo^sy. Havlqigthese facts j>laced before his <Bund; and ^umiiig 
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at plainnesa and simplicity, I will persuade my pupil to write a short 
composition out of his own mind and head, in this wise. For this pur- 
pose, I can suggest that he may take for his subject any one of the 
sentences given him to parse, at the same time expressing the confident 
hope that he will try to express his thoughts upon it as well as he 
possibly can, without hesitancy, even should they prove to be poor and. 
superficial— only to write something, and let that which he writes be 
his own. That in writing a copy, transcription is right ; but in com- 
position it is otherwise, composition being the expression of thought. 
Tliat he must accustom himself to think, and write down what he thinks 
and put down nothing else, I would tell him, further, that he would 
be greatly asssisted in finding materials for composition by putting to 
his own mind some questions in the subject-matter before him- — for 
instance, suppose the theme or subject is, " One vice is more expen- 
sive than many virtues ;" the questions to ask oneself on this are, per^ 
haps, the following : — 

1st. Do I know the meaning of each word and the import of the 
whole ? 

2d. Is the statement true ? 

3d. If true, on what grounds or what reasons ? 

4th. K not true, can I state it so ap to make it true ? 

5th. If true, can I write down any factor anecdote exemplifying its 
truth, in something I have heard, read, known, &c. ? 

6th. If true, can I, by blending together reasoning ajid fact, produce 
an essay to illustrate its truth ? 

In this way ample material for composition may be found. Again, 
narrative being the easiest kind of composition, I would suggest sub- 
jects for short narration. I would desire him to take some home 
theme, as, " My Own History During a Day, &c." Telling him to be 
sure not to omit any particular ; first writing down on his slate every 
minute circumstance of the day, such as the time he rose, the meals he 
took, where he partook of themj the time he left the house, where he 
Went, what he did, whom he met, conversed with, and what was said, 
&c. ; in short, all the day's duties and pleasures, until he retires to 
bed; persuade him against the folly of supposing that such. a subjec^ 
is unworthy of his notice ) tell him that he is learning to inform him. 
self and can begin well only by beginning with that with which, he i« 
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inost &miliar. Or if poeticsdlj inolui/ed, narrate A Meming Walk ; 
^ut never mind that for the present, let rhyme alone for awhile ; it 
is very easy to tag together similar sounds. It is good sense, and good 
feeling, expressed in good English, thatw^ want to come ai, and for 
this purf ose practice in prose is indispensible. More anon. 
\ J. 0. 



Rules for Scliool fjUiTemnteiit. 



The following rules and regulations have been adopted by the School 
Board of District No. 5, town of Platteville, for the government of the 
school in said district : — 

1st. The teachers of the several departments are required to open 
the rooms and put them in order at half past eight o'clock in the 
morning, and to remain there on duty until four o'clock p. m. 

2nd. The first bell be rung at half past eight in the morning; second 
i)ell at a quarter before nine. Opening exercises to commence at ten 
minutes before nine. KoU call at nine o'clock. First bell in the after- 
noon will be rung at a quarter before one ; second bell at five minutes 
before one. School to be opened at one o'clock. 

3d. Pupils are required to be present at roll call in the morning, and 
all pupils coming in late will be required to give sufficient reason for 
such tardiness. / 

Pupils are requested to be present at one o'clock in the afternoon and 
'none will be admitted after that time, except those who take lessons in 
mudic at that hour. 

4th. Pupils are not allowed to absent themiSelVes from school without 
good reason, and those absent more than three days, without sufficient 
reasons, will not be admitted to the privileges of the school without 
permission of the District Board. 

5th. Any pupil who shall injure any property belonging to the dis- 
trict, and shall refuse after a reasonable time, to repair the injury, or 
pay the amount of the damage, shall be suspended from the privileges 
of the school until the amount of damage is paid. 

6th. Pupils are required td maintain at all times a quiet and orderly 
xleportment when in and about the sehAolroom, and no obscene or pro- 
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fane lan'gliage will bd allowed under the severest diseipliile of i&o 
icheol. 

f th. Pupils are required to be polite and respectftil tto their teaelier» 
and to each other ; to avoid all uanebessary noise in or about the school- 
room ; to step lighily on passing up or down' stairs and m paaiii^ acrosi» 
ihe school-^room floor. 

No communications will be allowed except at the' time set apart for 
that purpose. 

During the recesses, pupils are nof sHowed* to leare* the school 
ground without permission. 

8th. Any pupil who shall persistently neglfect or* reftise to obey ther 
above rules and regulations shall be e:tpelled froih the school when^ 
ever on due examination it shall appear that the interest of the* school 
demands his eapukiom 



A Teacher^s TJtonglito^ 



Ftv£ minutes of nine : the bell rings, and h^e^ in double £Ie> they 
come. Faces flushed by the keeia^ december wind) and eyes bright 
witlEi the excitement of play, tip t^o stairs with springing steps, and* 
on through the halk, until one after another is lost from sight in their' 
respective rooms-^and still they comdl' Four hundred boys and 
girls! What powers for good or efil! What capacity for joy and 
i^orrow I What will their foture Uves be ? In- what paths will thejr 
liralk in the years that are eoming ? 

As these questions arise, our thoughts go out to the broad western 
lands that yet remain to be possessed, aiid tre think that some of thesr 
boys may be called there to open farms, build up cities, and lay out 
railroads, and, mayhap, to open up the mines of mineral wealth with 
which our country so abounds ; and some, too, must remain in our 
midst to standi after a while,, in the place off ov& business men, whiles 
others may serve the interests of humanity as well in the walks of a 
professional life. But, be this as it may, each one of theip must be th^ 
centre of an influence widening with the years and extending beyond 
time ; and in the future of each lies a life-work to be done. Shall he W 
itostructed to do it weU I 
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How maaiy liearts tare tlieir beat hopes centred in the yonng erea- 
tures now passing before ns with their blight faces and earcrfree minA I 
Father, in theshoip or the mill in the store tyr the office, toils cheer^ 
fully on as he thinks of his boys and girls now in school, and looks 
forward to the time when he sha^ll see them nsefoland happy men and 
wonien ; and mother is patiently going from one household task to 
tinother, •comforting herself, as Ae grows weary of the endless making 
and mending and picfcing-up and putting-away, with the thought of 
the time when around her shall be tall sons and fair daughters making 
^lad her heart. Orandma, busy with her knitting-needles, is thinking 
of the children, too. She remembers the time when her own little 
ones walked miles across the fields and through the woods to the old 
log school-house, where they learned to read, -write and cipher ; and, as 
tshe <;ontrasts this with the advantages of thesc days, she expects 
great things ef Johnny, Mary, and the others. If any of these bright 
Slopes are blasted, if any of these chi^ldren go out into the world with 
broken health and ill-developed minds, or hearts distorted by evil 
passions, shail any of the sin lie at our door. 

But they are all gone now, and we must go too. tAs we enter the 
open door, our work for the day lies spread out before us. We have 
been told that it is <:;lean work. Yea, verily, if we do it well.— (III. 
Teacher. 



Obituary.. 

Horatio N. Robinson. — Died at his residence in Elbridge, N. Y., 
Jan. 19t?h, 1867, after more than twelve years' suffering as an invalid, 
Prof. Horatio N. Robinson, LL. D., the well-known author of a series 
of Mathematical text-books, aged 61 jears. 

Prof. Robinson was bom at Hartwick, N. T, He never attended 
any but a district school until he was sixteen years old, when he made 
the ealculations for an aimanac, which attrac^d the attention of a 
wealthy gentleman of the neighborhood, who sent him to Princeton* 
Oollege. He did not remain, however, to graduate, but at the age of 
nineteen received and accepted the appointment of professor of mathe- 
fiiaties in the navy, which position he 'fiHed accejptably for ten years, 
wisiting iD^any parts of the globe. 
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la 1835, he married His? Emma Tyler, . of Norwich, Gomi., a moe^ 
estimable ladj, and removed to Ganandaigua^ N. Y.,,takiag el^arge ^f 
the Academy in that place, and subsequently of the one at Geneseo. 
His health becoming somewhat impaired by teaching, he:reiQ0¥Qd with 
his £unily, in 1844, to Cincinnati, Ohio. Here he entered the fielcl 
ef aothorship, and his first production, the^ University Algebra, com- 
bined with so much of originality, new and practical methods, with 
such thorough knowledge and treatmen]t> of the subject, that it met^ 
wilh great success and popularity. This encouraged him to prepare 
several other works,, all of which w<ere published by Jacoh Ernst, oF 
Oinoinnati. 

He removed to ^rracuse^ N. Y., in 1850^, and in '54 to the town of 
Elbridge, where he resided at the time of lus death. In 1858, th& 
publicaticok of his books was remov^ frimi. Cincinnati to New York^. 
where Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. continue to publish them. 

After this transfer, some of the best practical talent of the country^ 
was employed to assist Prof. Robinson in. oompleting his series, by 
adding a full course of elementary text-books, and thoroughly revising: 
and rewriting th^ higher mathematics. The very large and iiK^reasing; 
ciroulation of these books attest their merits, and the name of the 
author will long be familiar to the best teachers and educators of the 
entire country^ 

He was an. enthusiast in- the pursuit of science, and ^diat woul<£ 
have been considered severe labor, and even drudgery by many, wa» 
but recreation to him. During the many long years he was confined 
to his room, aven to the week of his death, he was constantly em- 
ployed in improving and developing some new thought, principle, or 
method of his favorite science; and, when unable to use the pen, and 
often while suffering the most acute pains, would he dictate for another 
to write. It is a rare and exceptional case to find the highest scientifio 
talent joined to a pleasing simplicity of style and remarkable facility in 
imparting instruction : and still more rare to find such talent devoted 
to the preparation of text-books adapted to the young. 

His devoted and faithful wife died in the fall of 1863, respected and 
loved by all who knew her. He has followed her, as we trust, to that 
better land, for although never a professed and active Christian, yet 
he gave unmistakable evidence in his last hom^ of 4. beart. re^ew^ fif 
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grace, and of his firm unsliaken faith in Him who saves to the utter- 
most all who trust in Him. 

Victor Cousin, the distinguished French philosopher, is recently 
deceased. 

PROFBiasoR AiiEXANDBE Ballas BacBB, for many years Superin- 
tendent of the United States Coast Survey, died Sunday morning, Feb. 
17, at Newport, R. I., of softening of the brain. He was a scientific 
man of high rank, and a grandson of Benjamin Franklin. — (N. Y. 

TEACHER.) 



JHarklng. 

In our High Schools, and in most of the classes in our Grammar 
Schools, the rank of each pupil is kept by means of checks and credit, 
or marks fw? conduct and recitations ; and in estimating rank, it is 
usual to combine the marks for scholarship with the marks for deport- 
ment. There are several objections to the system, as at present 
managed. 

• 1. To mark for each recitation is a great tax on the time and atten- 
tion of the teacher, and diminishes, to a considerable extent, his direct 
teaching power. So far as the teacher becomes a mere hearer of reci 
tations, so far this objection ceases to hold good. 

2. The difficulty of discriminating with sufficient accuracy to do 
justice to the pupik« 

3. The tendency of the system to make scholars superficial, as the 
reward or rank is bestowed for passing the recitation, and not for what 
is treasured up and retained. 

4. It is a perpetual temptation to practice deception, and it is pro- 
bable that a very large proportion of pupils yield to the temptation 
sooner or later. 

5. Conduct and scholarship are things totally unlike ; and to add 
together the marks indicating these two distinct classes of merit to 
determine the sum total of the merit of a pupil is a proceeding as 
irrational as that of adding the numbers representing the weight and 
height of a pupil to ascertain the cubical measure of his corporeal 
figure. — (Boston School Report, 1866.) 
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Extvaete frojn Superlntendeitt's Beport* 

In many of our villages and thickly settled towns a union of di»- 
trioto that would render it possible to grade the schools, would be 
advantageous. With primary schools conveniently located, and a 
central school of higher grade established;, the benefits kA the graded 
system maj be made available. Until thet adoption of the ^'Township 
system of school organization/' special legislation must be sought by 
those localities desirous of securing tke ben^yta resulting from the 
method of managing schools that has been found so effective in oi]^ 
cities and larger villages. 

The number of children less than 4 years of age, who have attended' 
the public schools some portion of the past year, is 2,176 or 9 ' more 
than were reported last year.' This fact is creditable to irieitiier the 
jjadgment of school' officers, nor the humanity of those parents wh(^ 
permit their children to attend school at so early an age. ' The re- 
straint and routine of the school room are not adapted to the growth of 
either the body or mind of a child less than six. years of age. Listless^ 
ness, apathy and disgust are the certain consequences of the parental* 
folly that denies to a child the freed(»n of movement re<|uired by his 
body, and the variety of objects demanded by his mind. That provi* 
sion of our State constitution which precludes ua from excluding from 
the public schools children under six years of age, is,, iu the opinion of 
most teachers and school officers, unwise and unfortunate. 

Teachers. — Of the 6,114 certificate* granted daring tike post year„ 
65- were fibat g&ade, 151 second grade, and 5,898^ third grade: — 
The number of first grade certificates is 6 more than last year. 

The teachers in most of our city schools are examined by city supcr^ 
intendents^ and no report of the grade of certificatea granted is made 
to this office. 

There is a demand in all parts of the state for teachers who have had 
the advantages of professional training. Persons qualified to teach are 
well paid as soon as their fitness becomes known. A necessity, howr- 
ever, exists /or permitting those of very limited attainments to teach. 
Otherwise hundreds of schools would be without teachers. The cause 
of this is found in the fact, that no facilities for obtaining the training 
necessary for a teacher have^ 'until recently, existed in our state. The 
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Nonnal D^artment of tlie TJnivemty and the NomuJ Sehool at 
Platteville are doing a small part of much that we hope, ere long, to 
see accomplished. 

The salaries paid in some of the cities of the state, to the peincipab 
of high schools, are as follows : 

Beloit.* •......•M»«**« mmmw«m*mma..|» $1,000 

FonddnLac^ .» 1,600 

JanesTille, 1.600 

Kenosha, ^ 1,200 

Madison, «.... — .... 1,6«»0 

Milwaukee. I,2n0 

Oshkosh, ^..., 1.500 

Bacine, ., « ' l,mK) 

bheboygan « 1,2 0» 

In many of our Tillages, teachers, fitted to take charge of graded 
schools, receive from $800 to $1000 per annum. In some of the coun- 
try districts there is too little importance attached to attainments, tact 
and experience, hy those who employ teachers ; and cheapness is often 
more carefully considered than qualification. The economy that sacri- 
fices the school for a few dollars, is ill-advised, and the injustice that 
demands ahility, learning and character in a teacher and yet refuses a 
liberad compensation for them, merits the severest reprobation. 

It is, however, proper to remark that some of the best schools in the 
state may be found in obscure vills^ea or rural districts — rschools that 
in order, discipline and attainments surpass others better known and 
better appreciated. 



Rules for Home £daeatloiu 



The following are worthy of being printed in letters of gold, and 
being placed in a conspicuous position in every household ; 

1. From your children's earliest infancy inculcate the necessity of 
instant obedience. 

2. Unite firmness with gentleness. Let your children understanil 
that you always mean what you say. 

3. Never promise them anything unless you are sure you can give 
them what you promise. 

4. If you tell a child to do anything, show him how it is done, and 
see that it is done. 

5. Always punish your children for wilfully disobeying jou, b«i 
Bever punish in anger. 
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6. Never let them see that they ean vex you or make you lose your 
seKP^-command. 

7. If they give way to temper and petulence, wait till they are calm, 
and theu reason with them,, on the impropriety of their conduct. 

8. Kemember that a little present puhishment, when occasion arises , 
is much more effectual than the threatening of a greater punishment 
should the feult be renewed. 

9. Never give your children anything because they cry for it. 

10. On no account allow them to do at one time whafc you have for- 
bidden under the same circumstances, ati another. 

11. Teach them that the only easy way to appear good is to be 
good. , 

12. Accustom them to make their little recitals the strictest truth. 

13. Never allow of tale-bearing. 

14. Teach them that self-denial, uot self-iudulgencejs the appoint- 
ed and sure method of insuring happiness. 



Flogging in English Schools. — " In 1809 began the mastership 
of Keate, four feet high, with the pluck of ten battalions " — we quote 
from the author of Eothen, " with shaggy red eye brows, so long that 
he used them as arms and hands, for the purpose of pointing ;" horri- 
ble in temper, and clothed in the old masters's costume, which Mr. 
Kinglake describes jas "a fancy dress, partly resembling the costume 
of Napoleon, and partly that of a widow woman.'' A clever plaster 
caricature of him, by an Italian, had an enormous sale. As the model- 
ler said, ''Yes, sare: Eton gentlemen bang him many timos; they 
have much pleasure to break his head." Many are the ludicrous 
stories told of him. He was greater than Malim at flogging. Once 
the masters had to send up lists of all the boys in their respective 
forms prepared for confirmation. One of them prepared his on a paper 
of the exact shape of the usual '' flogging bill," and sent it to Keate. 
The latter asked no questions, but mercilessly flogged every candidate 
on the list. '' Keate's time " forms a well known era in modern Eton 
history. — [Etoniana, 



■ Artemus Ward, the humorist, died recently iu Southampton, 
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Plaelng a Danfsliter at Sdieol. 

^^ I have brought my daughter to you to be taught everything.'* 

Bear madam, Tye called for the purpose 

Of placing my daughter at school, 
She's only thirteen I assure you, 

And remarkably easy to sule. 
I'd have her learn painting and music. 

Gymnastics and dancing, pray do, 
Philosophy, grammar and logic. 

You'll teach her to read, of course, too^. 

I wish her to learn every study. 

Mathematics are down in my ^lan. 
But of figures she scarce has itfi inklings 

Pray instruct her in those if you can. 
rd have her taught Spanish aikd Latin, 

Including the language of BVance, 
I^Tever mind her very bad English, 

Teach her that when you have a good efaffode. 

On the harp she must be a proficient. 

And play the guitar pretty soon. 
And since the last opera music 

Even though she can't turn a right tune. 
You must see that her manners are finished,, 

That she moves with a Hebe-like grace : 
For though she is lame and one sided. 

That's nothing to do with the case. 

Kow to you I resign this young jewel, 

And my words I would have you obey j 
In six months you return her dear madam, 

Shining bright as an unclouded day. 
She has no aptness, I grant you, for leamingv. 

And her memory oft seems to halt ; 
But remember if she's not accomplished, 

It will certainly all be your fault. 



The l¥ay to ISpeak to Boys. 

Many years ago, a certain minister was going one Sabbath mominrg^ 
from his school room. He walked through a number of streets ; as he 
turned the corner, he saw assembled around a pump a party of little 
boys who were playing at marbles. On seeing him approach they be- 
gan to pick up their marbles and run as fast as they could. One litde 
fellow, not having seen him as soon as the rest, could not accomplish 
this so soon, and before he had succeeded in gathering up his marbles, the 
minister had closed on him and placed his hand upon his shoulder. — 
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Thej were face to face, the minister of God and the poor ragged boj 
who had been in the act of playing marbles on Sunday morning. And 
how did the minister deal with the boy ! for that is what I want you to 
observe. 

He might have said to the boy, '^ What are yon doing here ? Ton are 
breaking the Sabbath ? Don't you deserve to be punished for breaking 
the oommmand of God.'' 

But he did nothing of the kind. He simply said : "Have you found 
all your marbles ? " 

"No," said the little boy, " I have not." 

" Then," said the minister , " I will help you find them, " whereup- 
ofi he knelt down and helped to look for the marbles, and as he did so 
remake^*, " I liked to play marbles when a little boy, very much^ and I 
think I can beat you, but I never played marbles on Sunday." 

The little boy's attention was arrested. He liked his friends face, and 
began to wonder who he was. The m inister of the gospel said : 

" I am going to a place, where I think you would like to be — will 
come with me ? " 

" Where do you live ? " said the little boy.. 

" Why, in such and such a place," was the reply. 

" Why that is the minister's house, " exclaimed the boy, as if he did 
rot suppose that kind man and the minister of the gospel could be one 
and the same person. 

" Why," said the man, " I am the minister myself, and if you will 
come with me I think I can do you some good," 

Said the boy, " My hands are dirty ; I can't go. " 

Said the minister, " Here is a pump — why not wash ? " 

Said the boy, " I am so little I can't wash and pump at the same 
time." 

Said the minister, " If you will wash I will pump." 

He at once set to work, and pumped, and pumped, and pumped ; 
and as he pumped the little boy washed his hands and his face till they 
were quite clean. 

Said the boy, " My hands are wringing wet, and I do not know how 
to dry them." 

The minister pulled out of bis poeket a clean handkerchief and offer- 
ed to the little boy* 
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Said ttie boy, " but it Js clean." 

" Yes " was the reply, " but it Wafi WAde to be* dirtied/^ 

llie little boy dried hid face and hands With t&e handkerchief, and 
then accompdni^d the minister to the house of Worship^ 

Twenty years after, the minister was walking in the street df a large 
city, .when a tall gentleman tapped him on the shoulder, and looking 
into his face said, " Yoil can't renWmber me ? "^ 

" No said the minister I don't.'' 

*'Do you remember twenty years ftgOj finding a little boy playing 
marbles around a ptlmp ? Do yon remember that boy being too dirty 
to go to school, and your pumping for him, and your speaking kindly ia 
him, anp taking him to school**' 

" Oh," said the minister " I do remember." 

" Sir," said the gentleman, " I was that boy. I rose in business and 
became a leading man. I have attained a good position Itt society } 
and on seeing you to-day in the street, I felt bound to come to you, and 
say it is your kindnses and Christian discretion that I owe under Grod^ 
that I haV0>ttaiued and all that I am worth." — -(Ex) 



ANOTflBa HistoRicAt Fable Explodisd.— William Tell has re- 
ceived his passport^— vised by Mfi S. Baring Gould, M. A. — and has^ 
gone to join the regions of historical fable. Mr. Gould, an English 
antiquarian schohr, who wrote his " Curious Myths of the Middle 
Ages" to perform "the painful duty," as he terms it* of dispelling the^ 
popular belief in the stirring story ofVYilliam Tell, is the man who 
pricks the popular bubble. Mr. Gould, utterly disregardful of the pro- 
prieties of historic tradition, declares that the story of Tell has been- 
repeated. With variations, ever since the eleventh century. The origin- 
al Tell was a Norse her.), he Was a myth of the Faroe Islands, he was 
an English, a Finnish, and a Persian person ) in short, the legendar 
Swiss is only a faint copy. Persia, Iceland, Switzerland and De *• 
mark put in the strongest claims ; *and on these diflfereut versions of * 
the same story, in countries sa remote, as well as antecedent in date' 

Mr. Gould rests his theory that William Tell is not a hbtorical chaf* 
«oter. 
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From the Report of Superintendent of Public Instruction, for;^tlid 
year 1866, we hsan that the increase of Districts in the State duriiig 
the past year has been 42; increase of number of children over 4 and 
under 20, 12,980 ; increase of number attending school, 11,198 ; aver- 
age number of days schools were taught, 128 ; average cost of tuition 
per day, including all expenses for 1866, 7.6 cents; average cost for 
^ach scholar registered in 1866, $5.08; number of teachers, 7,879; 
average wages of male teachers in 1866, $38.63, an increase of $2.18 
over 1865 ; average wages of female teachers in 1866, $24.05, an in- 
tsrease of $1.81 over 1865; taxes levied for teachers' wages, $557,368.* 
96, an excess of $118,741.20 over last year; taxes levied for building 
and repairing, $216,676.82, and excess of $126,026.98 over 1865 ; 
taxes levied for libraries and apparatus, $6,778.11 ; amount appor- 
tioned from income school fund, $152,560.80 ; whole amount expended 
in 1866 for support of schools was $1,075,572.95. 



jJEducation in Wisconsin.— The Chicago Republican has an elab- 
iirate article upon the educational system of Wisconsin. It says : 

" In general we may say with truth the public schools of Wisconsin 
are prosperous in a high degree ; taxes are liberally voted ; a good 
class of buildings is found, and a better class is being erected and 
well furnished with all the paraphernalia necessary in schools of this 
grade ; an increased and continually increasing demand for better 
qualified teachers ; a greater interest is taken in education by the 
people; associations for the mutual improvement of teachers are 
springing up ; the best methods of teaching and disciplining are sought 
after ; the great principle that common schools are the only sure sup- 
port of a free government is generally acknowledged ; the press and 
people are convinced of their utility, and they now demand that the 
system be improved, harmonized and fully developed until it meets the 
demand of the age." 



The Cental System. — This system went into operation in nearly 
alt the leading cities in the Union on March 1st. According to this 
^.w system, If bushels of Wheat make a cental; 1 11-14 bf Corn or 
. ye ; 2 1-24, of Barley; 3i, of oats. 
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iteial Misjcjellang* 



Teaehers' linages* 

i'ftDM the Annual Keport of our Superintendent of Public Schools, 
'We are pleased to learn the fact that teacher's wages are higher than 
they have been since the State was organized. In 1849 the annual 
wages of males was 816.22 per month ; in 1866; $38.53. In 1849 the 
average wages of females was $6.92 per month ; in 1866, $24.05. The 
expenses of living are not so great as they were in 1864, and yet male 
teachers receive ^4.24 more per month. This we ar6 glad to see, and 
we hope to see a like increase for fifteen* years to come, for school- 
teaching is a profession that has never been properly appreciated. 

'When teachers receive enough to warrant an expenditure of a little 
fortune and the devotion of the best yeafs of their existence to the 
securing of a proper education, then we shall have good teachers, whp 
Will make teaching a life-long profession. Nine-tenths of the teachers 
in this State use the profession of school-teaching as a stepping-stone 
to something more lucrative. There is still too much diflerenc^ 
between the prices paid ipale and female teachers. 



Sohool BEoiuies. 



During the past year there has been expended for building and 
repairing, the sum of $174,903.4, a sum sufficient to show an intelli- 
gent appreciation of the importance of suitable school atjcommodations 
In many of our villages and cities buildings have been erected thtt 
reflect great credit not only upon the communities that have built then- ^ 
but upon the state at large* There are school houses now to be found 
in Wisconsin that in their construction, arrangement, style' and fur- 
nishing would not suffer by comparison With the best in older and 
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>prealthier states. The progress, in this respect, made during the past 
'few yeArs, is a source of deep satisfaction to every firiend of general 
^uoatiou. An elegant school house, conveniently arranged and 
tastefully famished exerts a benei&cial influence upoii all parts of the 
tsommunity. It id both an isffect ailid a cause of intelligence and re-^ 
finement. 

The utter unfitness of some o^ the school houses in the state for the 
purpose for which they are designed, and this too in districts entirely 
able to provide suitable school buildings, suggests the propriety of such 
legislative action as wiQ secure t6 the children residing in such dis* 
trlcts the means of education. Were town boards of supervisors 
required, on complaint made to them by the county superintendent, of 
the unfitness or lack of school accommodations in alijr district, to ex- 
amine and decide as to the ground of such complaint, and the ability 
19 r the district to provide the necessary buildings for a good school ; and 
were said boards authorized, in the exercise of a sound discretion, to 
levy, collect, and expend a reasonable tax far building a school house 
Dr for repairing the same, it is beli^fVed that such a law would be bene-> 
ficial to the district thus taxed, and a^roved by the peoj>le of the 
state. 

The poorest school-houses are not generally found in the districts 
possessing least ability to build better ones. They are evidences of 
selfishness or ignorance wherever th^y al^d found ; hence a law of the 
kind indicated could not be ^regarded as oppressive.^ — ^(Supt's Keport.) 



Mr. Editor: Sir — Permit me to lay before the readers of the 
JOURNAL an answet to the question about the '^ Lean Horse '' 

The gentleman who -bought the horse. 

Which was so poor and lean, 
Had spared no cost in keeping him, 

'Tis plainly to be ^een. 
The feeding of the animal, 

'Till he got sound and well. 
Cost (eighteen pounds and one bob more^ 

And then he did him sell. 
« The half of which, if added to 

One-fourth of the prime cost, 
Is just exactly what the gent^ 

£j Uie transaction lo6t% 
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— Answer to Horse Problem in February Number.— Cost of feed, 
134is., or9£. 4s3d. 

C. W. Blakb. 
Nelllcsville, Wis., March 12tb, ISe?. 

A SOLUTION TO THE QUESTION^ 

Find two nambers whose sum and produot are equal, Qeitber of them 
being ^. 

Let X and Y be the two numbers, then by the question XY=X -i-Y ^ 
whence by transposing we have XY—^'XrsY ; or X(Y— 1)= Y. 

Y 
Whence X= — 

Y— 1 
Now, by assuming the value of Y, we can from this expression, find 
the value of X, which will answer the conditions of the qutislion — 
This formula may be pub into the words of the following rule : 

From any nujabor groater than unity subtract unity, and divide the 
number by the remainder, the quotient and the nuu:ber assumed will 
be the two numbers required* 

Example — ^Take any number 7 for the value of Y, (.ne'of the num- 
bers; then 7 — 1^=6 au-A 7-4-3=1 1-7 ; whence 7 and 1 1-^7 are the 
numbers. 

example for SOliUTION. 

Three gentlemen contribute £164 5s tow<irds the building of a- 
church at the distance of 2 miles from the residence of the first 2i 
miles from that of the second, and 3} from that oi the third. Now 
they agreed that their shares shall be reciprocally proportioned to their 
respective distances from the church. How much should they indi- 
vidually contribute ? Yours. J. C 



The University of Wisconsin is 4n a flourishing condition as is indi- 
cated by the Annaal Catalogue. There ate in the College Classes 41 
stiipdents; in the Normal, 80; in the Preparatory, 4S I idies and 100 
gentlemen. No Chunccllor has yet been elected. Prof. Sterling is 
Vicd-O'h.i!ijoil)r. .Prjt^ J. Fickard has charge of the Normal De- 
partments 
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Coimty Superlntendeney* 



The improTement in methods of instructions that may be noticed 
in many of the schools of the state, is mainly due to the efficient efforts 
of county superintendents, These officers have generally co-operated 
with this department in all measures calculated to advfmce the interests 
•f education. 

In the few oases where dissatisfaction exists in regard to the manner 
in which the duties of the office have been discharged, it will be found 
that there has been less care exercised in the selection of officers than 
the importance of the office demands. The system ought not to be 
condemned on account of mistakes made by those who administer it. 
It cannot be denied that, in a few instances, the persons selected as 
county superintendents have shown little interest in the position, or 
fitness for it ; but in every county in the state men may be found, if 
they Sire sought, who will do their duty intelligently, unselfishly and 
efficiently. It may be that these men cannot always be found at a 
political caucus, but this ought not to be an insurmountable objection 
to their nomination or election. 

The salaries at present paid to these officers, are, with a few excep' 
tions, too small to secure the talent and ability which they ought to 
possess. As the minimum of the salary fixed by the legislatuce has 
great influence in determining the amount actually paid, and as the 
law limiting the compensation of these was passed six years ago, a 
change of the law so as to encourage the payment of larger salaries, 
and to provide fori the printing, etc., necessary to a proper discharge of 
the duties of the office, is recommended. 

It would also seem to be proper, that the county superintendent 
should have an office room furnished him at the county seat, where the 
•^records of his officio .shall be kept, and where he may be found at god-» 
venient times by those who have business to do with him. 

TEACHERS. 

The demand for better qualified teachers is earnest and general. 
Although we may occasionally find in our public schools those who- 
are poorly qualified acting as teachers, yet they remain in any one- 
school but a short time, while those who possess knowledge and cha- 
racter and are " apt to teach*' are sought to take their places. The. 
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time has passed when Conceit, superficial attainments and indolence 
tsould fortify themselves with the deference that was paid to the posi- 
tion of a teacher. ; and, no one hut those who lose by it will deplore 
the change in public opinion. There has never been a time when real 
attainments and real ability in the teacher would meet with a readier 
and heartier recognition than now. While the Compensation of 
teachers is still inadequate in man^^ and perhaps in most instances, 
yet industry, culture,, energy and manliness, in this, aa in other pro- 
fessions^ are sure of obtaining a reward. 

A marked feature in the educational history of the past year is the 
interest «hown hy all classes in educational meetings. A short notice 
of an address iipon ah educatioiai topic, given in any one of oui' 
villages or country t6wis, Will bring together a large and more intelli- 
gent audience than can be gathered upon any other ordinary occasion. 
The press of the state, without exception, it is believed, is always ready 
to publish anything tending to promote the interests of education, and 
T^orts of school examinations, and of educational meetings occupy 
the most conspicuous places in our newspaper columns. The people 
DO longer need argument to convince them of the utility of our com- 
mon school systems. It is as needleiiis to argue this subject as to deny 
the existence of solar light, or the power of gravitation. What they 
now Ask is that the system shall be developed ; that its discordant 
parts shall be harmoniziBd, and that it shall meet the demands of 
society. They see in our common school system, wisely administered 
"the salvation of the Repiiblic. The lessons of the last few years have 
1)een learned by heart. They knoW that it was the common school 
that stood like a wall of iron against the assaults of treason ; that 
wherever it was established it remained the symbol of loyalty and order. 
They know that the patriotism it teaches is love of country, and that 
the morality it inculcates promotes the good of all ; that the virtues it 
plants and cultivates are those which render life useful, beautiful and 
noble, and that it is the instrumentality demanded by Christianity co 
destroy the fictitious dbtinetions of birth and wealth and creed and 
color, and to lay deep and* broad the foundations of a government 
that shall be not less stable than beneficent. — (Supt's. Report.) 

Nebraska is now a state in the Union, making the thirty-seventh. 
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A Public Dinner to a Teaclier. 



O. Mi Saker, Esq., 

DEASt SIR : The undersigned leartring of your intention to reliriquisS 
the position you have so long occupied in our Public Sbhools ancf 
i^ishing to express their appreciation of your services as a teacher, antil 
your character as a genial friend and high -minded gentletnan, beg to* 
tender you a complimentary dinner at the Kirby House at such a time- 
as may suit your convenience. 

Milwaukee, March 16, 1867. 

H. L. Palmer, F. G. Pomeroy, J. K. PUrdy, A. G. Abbot, R. C, 
Spencer, and scores of otters. 

Milwaukee, March 15, 1867/ 

Hon. H. L. Palmer, F. C Fomeroy, John O. Sirlliran and^others : 

G^ENTLEMBN : Your note tendering me a compHmentary ^nner is^- 
received. 

In- reply, I beg leave to say, that if iW' the faitbfirl discharge of my* 
duties as a teacher, I have in your estimation merited the high com^ 
pliment which you propose, I am but too happy to accept your ve^y 
polite invitation, and wiU name Tuesday the 19 instant, at 8 o'clock^- 
p» m., at the place youkalfe indicated. 1 am; gentlemen, with respecty- 

Your most obedient servant, 

0. M. Baker. 

It is with deep regret that we learn of the determination of the 
President of the State Teachers Association, 0. M. Baker^ of Mil-. 
waukee, to retire from the profession of teaching. In him we lose gbc 
of our beat teachers, who tas long beenan ornament to the profession i- 



Professor Stevens, County Superintendent of Richland County,;' 
complains of the diversity of text-books, there being as many as sisT' 
kinds of Arithmetics in one school, thereby making it impossible to 
Kold recitations in that study. He says, (and we say,) that recitations- 
are absolutely necessary to a full understanding and a proper devel- 
opment of the mind of the pupil in any Branch ©f sttidy. We would 
urge upon teachers the importance of securing a* uniformity of tex4^ 
buMkS; Gelt the cjiisont of the School Board and then refuse to use 
but one-kind^ ia each branch ; at all events agitate the matter, nor cease? 
*t&tiitlie plitlic see it in tlie proper light.- 
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Minnesota. — The Senate hasjpassed a bill appropriating $160,000 
Ho the State Normal 'Schools. 

A State Teacher's Institute will ]>e held in San FranciscQ> Cal., 
^during the first week in May. 

Suez Canal. — JX is said that this great.workwill.be completed in a 
little over a year from this time. 

Op 202,000 pupils in the Public Schools in Lower Canada,' oii0r 
^1,000 are reported to be studying History. 

EvANSViLLE Seminary still prospers. Its spring term will open 
March 26. Her. H. Colman, Principal. 

At a spelling school, held in Menomonie recently, a negre boy, 
4tged fifteen yeacs, spelled them ail down. 

JPlourishing. — The present number of students 1b the Michigan 
^State University* IS twelve' hundred and fifty-nine. 

Baraboo, Sauk Co., New Lisbon, Juneau Co., and District No. 2, 
In Neillesville, Clark Co., are to have new school houses the coming 
■season. 

Minnesota. — Gov. Marshall haa aj pointed M. H. Dunnell, of 
Winona, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. He formerly 
beld the same position in Maine. 

University Regent. — The Governor has appointed Gen. H. C. 
Ho hart, Regent of the State University, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the d6ath of Hon. Jackson HadJey. 

Georgia offers free tuition in her State UniTersity to every one of 
her maimed soldiors who -will promise to teach afi long after he leaves 
•the University ae he avails himself of this offer. 

Chicago pays to the Superintendent a salary of $3,000, the Princi- 
pal of the lilgh School $2,400, male assistants $2,000, female assist- 
,ants $1,000, and the Principals of the lower District Schools $2,00fl- 
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Prof. Oliver Arej ha£ resigned the positioii of Principal of th^ 
New York State Normal School at Albany. 

Hon. Henry Barnard, of Connecticut, at one time Chancellor of 
onr State University, has been appointed as Commissioner of Educa- 
tion under the new law establishing a National Educational Bureau. 

Reform School Managers. — The- Governor has reappointed 
Hon. Edward O'Neil of Milwaukee and William Blair of Waukesha^ 
Managers of the State Reform School, for three years from the 1st of 
March, 1867. 

The Michigan Legislature has passed the bill to levy annually a 
tax of l-20th of a mill upon the valuation of the State in aid of the 
Michigan State University. The tax will amount to firom $15,000 to 
$16,000 a year. 

Beloit Collects. — >Prof HarriA, who has been elected to fiH the 
chair of Chemistry and Natural Science in BBloit College has arrived, 
prepared to assume his duties. He has been coKoected with an insti- 
tution at Coburgh, Canada West 

The Grant County Teacher's Association, by order of the Executive 
Committee, will hold its next Annual Session at Platteville, April lOth; 
and 17th beginning at 9 o'clock, 1st day. 

The County Institute will occupy the next two days^ April 18th> 
and 19th. 

The California Contribution. — ^The Chicago Evening Journal 
says : " The Hon. Newton Bateman has just received a draft fromr 
California for one thousand five hundred and twenty-one dollars and 
forty-sax cents, forwarded by Hon. John Swett, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of that State, being the first installment of funds 
contributed by the public school children of California, for the Na* 
tional Lincoln Monument. No one has entered more generously and 
heartily into this patriotic enterprise than Mr. Swett, nor have the 
public school children of anjrother State a nobler record, in connec- 
tion therewith, than those of California. All honor to the Golden 
State of the Pacific, and to her noble Superintendent of Publie lor 
atruction/* 
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The Diamond Dickens. — Ticknor A Felds, of Boston, Mass., are 
now publishing what we have long wanted — a cheap, convenient, 
and eleqXnt edition of Dickens complete works. We have received 
the " Pickwick Papers,'' which is well printed on the finest of paper, 
splendidly illustrated and elegantly bound. The other volumes of 
Dickens works will be issued regularly, one each month, until the 
entire set (twelve or thirteen volumes) are published. Price of Illus- 
trated Edition, $1.50 ; Plain, $1. 25. 

OuB efficient County School Superintendent, I. N. Oundall, last 
night closed at Taycheedah a series of seventy-one lectures, oommeneed ' 
on the 3d of December. He has visited all of the most populous school 
districts in the county, and filled his appointments with commendable 
promptness. His audiences were certainly limited by the capacities of 
the different school houses in which he held forth ; but we have yet 
to hear of one that was not crowded to hear him speak. Mr. Cundall's 
idea was good in the start, and he has carried it out to the letter, and 
if the good done by him bears any proper proportion to the interest 
generally manifested in his lectures, it will be equal to the benefit of a 
month of teaching to every district. — (Fond du Lac Repobteb.) 

A Good Chance fob Some Wobthy Young Man.— On the 
reorganization of the State University, last winter, and conferring on it 
the Agricultural College Land Grant, it was provided that one pupil 
from each Assembly district should be entitled to free tuition. The 
following is the section of the law with reference to this matter : 

Sec. 9. One- qualified pupil from each assembly district, to be nomi- 
nated by the representative of such district in the Legislature of the 
State, who, other things being equal, shall prefer an orphan of a soldier ' 
who has died in defense of his country, shall be at once and always 
entitled to free tuition in all the colleges of the University. 

We extract the following items from the report of the Board of 
Education of the City of Milwaukee, for the year ending Aug. 31, 
1866 : — ^Number enrolled in the public schools, 7,968 ; average number 
belonging^ 4,634 ; average daily attendance, 3,829 ; number attending 
private schools, 5,644 ; absences during the year not occasioned by 
aickness, 148,400. The superintendent of schools is allowed a salary 
not to exceed $2,000, and is to be a college or normal graduate. Ho 
i8,iiowever, to be allowed a clerk at $600. It will be perceived that, 
^^'•re compare the average daily attendance with the number enrolled, 
.jives but a trifle over 48 per cent., while if we compare it with the 
Average number belonging, we have between 82 and 83 per cent. 
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SeHOOLDAT Dialogues. Compiled by Alexani>sr GlasIl, A.M. 
352 pages, Vi mo. . Published by J. W. Daughadfty & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 1867. 
This a neat little book, composed] entirely of dialogues, both prcse 
and poetry, comic and sentimental. The most of the selections are 
new and we believe none of them have been published in any other 
work than Clark's School ViBitor. The dialogues are appropriate for 
ordinary rehearsals as well as for the most select exhibitions. W* 
hope to see this book in general use. 

■| ' ■ ' ' ' ' 

Ou^^MNES OF Mathematical SciECNE. By Charles Davies, LLD^ 
Author of a full course of Mathematics. Published by A. S. Bamea 
& Co., New York, pp 168. 

The object of this work is to furnish to the teacher, and the school- 
room, an aid and guide in his daily labors of giving Mathematical In- 
struction. Tfie work is an analysis, in an abridged form, of the system 
of mathematical instruction pursued at the Military Academy for over 
a third of a century, and which has given to that school its popularity 
as a school of mathematical science. It aims to teach the principles of 
mathematics^ proceeding on the plan that Science should precede Art. 
Every teacher should secure a copy of this at once. 

Willson's School and Family Series op Readers and SriLLERs. 

Published by Harper and Brothers, Franklin Sq^uare, New York. 

This Series consists of seven Readers^ a Primer and two Spellers. — 
Between the Second and Third, a^d Third and Fourth thore is an Iih 
termediate Header designed for use in city and village schools. Thes» 
Readers have been generally introduced throughout the United States 
and are, we believe, well liked wherever used. The engravings and 
paper are good; typography, cleaj*. The subject-matter i& appropriate- 
ly divided and the aim of the author is not only to teach ihe science 
of reading, tha different styles of English composition in Prose and 
' Poetry, but a knowledge of Isatural History and other Natural Sci- 
ences. The . fact that they are successfully used iu the New York, 
city schools is a strong recommendation in their favor% 
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Is our pnblio scTiodIs may ba obitjrvel in')d&3 of insfcruction and dis- 
cipline much more rational than those prevailing only a few years 
ago. The efforts of county superintendents and the influence of 
teachers* institutes are seen in better teaching and better government. 

The blackboard is coining into general use. The teacher who does 
not explain and illustrate upon the blackbjard, with crayon in hand, 
the lessons he teaches, is considered as deficient in ability, and cannot 
long retain his position in an intelligent community. In primary 
schools the slate is regarded as more important than the primer, arid- 
children learn to write in C')uneGtion with spelling and reading. In- 
deed, one of the certain signs of progress is the large number of schools 
in which every exercise is conducted, in part at least, by writing. A 
merely oral repetition of a lesson docs littlj good. Children who learn' 
to sp'jll by merely pronouncing the letters aloud, require longer time 
and find the task much more laborious than those who are permitted 
to write the words upon the slate or the blackboard. Those who learn 
to use the pondl and crayon in the primary school, can use- the pen 
. with facility in the high school. In our*best schools, a part of every 
recitation is condacted in writing. Until a pupil can write a word, an 
answer or a lesson with accuracy aiid rapidity, he has not learned 
them, and c n\ )t recite them crcditabl}^. to himself or his teacher. 

While there is more attenli.n given to the teaching of reading than 
tieretofore, still, the manner of conducting this exercise in s-omeof our 
schools deserves censure. Vocal, culture receives -too little attention, 
aa*d"-chiidrca afC allowed to mispronounce words, .to misapply empjiasia-*. 
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and to mistake entirely the meaniog of what they are reading, and are 
thus injured rather than benefitted by the exercise. Indeed, a visitor 
is often furnished with a book that he may see what a class is reading, 
when ho ought to be permitted to keari and the teacher depends upon 
his eye rather than his ear to determine what has been read. Unless 
a teacher can utter the elementary sounds and their most difficult 
combinations correctly , and can drill a class in the usual elocutionary 
exercises, he cannot teach reading. A person who cannot pronounce 
the words of his mother tongue with accuracy and read it with facility 
should never receive a license to teach. G-ood reading is the culmina- 
tion of true culture and an evidence of attainments and discipline. It 
will be found true, a3 a general rule, that those teachers who succeed 
best in teaching this branch are most successful in teaching the others. 
The reading books which we find in the hands of scholars are often illy 
adapted to their capacity. 'They cannot understand the metaphysical, 
philosophical oi* emotional lessons which the books contain, and hence 
the thoughtless and soulless reading that prevails. In the selection of 
reading lessons those should be sought that children can readily com- 
prehend, and that inform and strengthen their minds and purify their 
hearts. The facts of natural history and the truths of science, clothed 
in appropriate language, are better adapted to instruct and train the 
mind, than the puerile stories and stilted nonsense that are often read 
in our primary schools, or the Demosthenic periods and Miltonian 
measures that are attempted in our schools of h'gher grade. 

Our best teachers are giving more attention to the teaching of his-' 
tory and the science of governrnent. Thi • ought not only to be en- 
couraged, but it ought to be required. 

The utility of political knowledge to those living under a govern- 
ment like ours, complex in its character and depending upon the in- 
telligence of the people for its efficient and harmonious action, will not 
be questioned. Therd should be taught in all our schools what will 
prepare the youth, who are soon to govern the republic, for their high 
duties. This no one will deny, and yet it is a singular fact, that in many 
of our Collegiate institutions and in some of our public schools, more 
Hme is devoted to the study of the manners, customs and laws of the 
Egyptians, Grecians and llomans, than to the history and laws of our 
owd country, and the antiquities of nations that have passed away 
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inrowd from our academic courses the studies that fit men to do their 
duty when called to act in positions of public trust and honor. 

School officers and teachers should use their power and influence to 
make our public schools subserve their beneficent purpose, tliat is to 
provide instruction in those branches, and to form those habits that 
fit our youth to be useful citizens. Writing, spelling, reading, book- 
keeping, arithmetic, geography, history, grammar and political science 
are the branches that should be taught, and truthfulness, obedience, 
industry, frugality, purity, love of country and respect for religion, are 
' the virtues that should be cultivated. 

In school discipline there are indications of improvement. There 
is less of that austerity that renders the school room prison like rather 
than home like, and more of that courtesy towards pupils that con- 
tributes so much to success in school government. Frequent resort to 
corporal punishment is generally regarded, among teachers themselves, 
as indicative of a lack of n:ental and moral power, and obedience is 
secured rather by strength of character than by strength of arm. It 
IB generally conceded that mind is more potent than muscle in the 
^government of a school. The appointment of boards of visitors or 
^committees of examination, who visit and inspect the schools, and pub- 
lish a report upon their condition and progress has a beneficial effect 
'upon the schools and a salutary influence upon the people. School 
officers should see that this is done in every district of the state. The 
weekly or monthly reports, that our best county superintendents re- 
quire teachers to furnish, of the attendance, classification, etc., of their 
schools, and a summary of which is published in the local papers, have 
great influence in promoting regularity of attendance and good order, 
and ought to be required by law. — Suj^erintendent' s Report. 



TSote^ on District Schools. 



At the annual Convocation of the teachers of New York, held at 
Albany last August, when complaint was made against colleges for 
sending out graduated so poorly trained, the reply was, '* Let the 
academies send out young men better prepared." And the academies 
said, " Then must (he ward schools, the union schools and the district 
schools give us better material.'' Certainly, these deniatids were 
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reasonable. The bad apple has a right to complain of the branch, au' 
the brattch cf the trunk, and that, of the roots, and these, of the soi 

A recent trip through one of the New England States, in which t?: • 
writer visited many of the common schools, convinced him that thou^. 
much had been don^ for these schools, much more remains to be doi^ 

Most of the school-houses were found €o have verv low ceilings, to >- 
poorly ventilated and most unhappily located, Evidently those wl 
superintended the erecting of the buildings had no true knowledge < 
the laws of health, or were culpably regardless of them. The sitt • 
chosen were quite uniformly thnse that could be purchased at th 
lowest price — rocky sites, where no beautiful flowers or trees could b 
grown, and where no walks or play grounds, could be made a source o 
diversion and enjoyment. 

There are two inevitable results of these iacts. ' First, that suitable 
teachers cannot be employed in such schools, and growing out of this, 
the fact that thousands of young minds are boing crippled for ever ; 
for.it is false teaching that every "^^ child of genius" will rise by the 
force^ of his own innate energies. The teacher, like. other meji,-kbor» 
for money, or pleasure, or usefulness, or all these combined. And no 
teacher of culture and refiuomeut finds pleasure in spending the best 
hours of his Lfo in such surroundings. If compelled t) do so, his work 
is generally performed -without heait, and is therefore poorly done. 
Few, if any, are found in these schools who regard their employment 
' as agreeable. On conversing with them you will find them ashamed of 
their surroundings ; they wish it to be uudefiit^od that they are teach^ 
iug only for.'' this season," or " merely to accommodate some one else," ' 
or " to do the almost indispensable prelin.iuary work of every literary 
man*' — to teach at least one district school ; for it is rutlier a honor 
t'lan otherwise to do d^dittk of that which almost every great man has- 
done. .. 

li wc' enter one of these ill-furrrished school houses and ^xi 1 incom- 
petent toachersj, we mubt not blame thcnv. It woul<l be unnatural and 
revolting i\;r them to be there if. they were competent. Committees- 
know that only teachers of little experience aiid ability will long.: 
rciiiain in tliciio unattractive houses, and they look for such, Let the - 
e^^iiiiiiun.bcli'jui huuLCS be large and airy, supply them with.^hoicely- 
selL.ct.cd„iLUJuituie and ail the necessary appliances of a good-school;^ 
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et the buildings be erected on suitable ground; let shade trees be 
planted, walks laid out, playgrounds made — in a word, let the school 
lOUse and school grounds become a magnet so strong that they will 
ttf-act the children, and they will command good teachers. 

The present unfortunate state of affairs arisen, in part, from the 
Tenuriousneas of the people, but more from ignorance of the care which 
^ true culture* demands. Th^ey do not understand that the child from 
ight to sixteen years needs to be in contact with the best minds, and 
equires the most careful and intellgent training, to develop those 
uds which, with too little linnshine and shower, will never half unfold. 

How, then, shall these evils be retnfedied ? Only by agitation ; only 
•y making the guardians of the young to appreciate the difference 
etween educating and .teaching; between learning and growing m 
nowledge; by improvijig. the means and methods of instruction, and 
y so increasing the remuneration of teachers, that good teachers can 
fford to remain where they are most needed — ^in oux. primary schools. 
-^Educatiimal Monthly 



PlattevlIIe IVontial Sehool. 



Plattbvillb, Wis., Dec. 22, 1866. 
Ion. J. G. McMynn. 

Secretary Board of N. S. R. 

Dear sir, — I have the honor herewith to transmit to you the report . 
•f the first term of the State Normal Sehool, at Platteville : 

1. Platteville is situated in the beantiful valley between the Platte 
md Sinsiniway Mounds, near the junction of the Big and Little 
?latte rivers. There being no marshes or" low lands" in the vicinity, 
t has a climate unparalleled for \\% salubrity. It is in the centre of a 
'ich and extensive mineral region, affording opportunities for the study 
xf practical geology and mineralogy, seldom found. 

Platteville is riiched from the o.irfeh and east by a daily line of 
'.tages from Boscobel, on the Milwaukee and Prairie du Chien llail- 
•Oad, via Lancaster, and by a tri- weekly line, leaving Arena Mondays, 
i^ednesd lys and Prid lya, and jiassing through Djdgeville and Mineral 
Point. Froai the s mbh it has two litjes of daily stages, one from 
galena and one from Dnbt^que. 
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2. By the regulations of the board of normal school regents the fol- 
lowing terms of admission have been fixed upon : 

1. Each assembly district in the state shall be entitled, to six. repre- 
sentatiyes in the normal schools, and in case vacancies exist in the 
representation to which any assembly district is entitled, such vacancies 
may be filled by the president and secretary of the board of regents. 

2« Candidates for admission shall be nominated by the county- 
Superintendent of the county (or if the county superintendent has not 
jurisdiction, then the nomination shall be made by the city superinten- 
dent of the city), in which such candidates may reside, and they shall 
be at least sixteen years of age, of sound bodily health and good morale 
character. Each person so nominated, shall receive a ticket setting- 
forth his name, age, health and character, and a duplicate of such 
certificate shall be immediately sent by mail, by the superintendent, ta 
the secretary of the board. 

3. Upon the presentation of such certificate to the principal of » 
state normal school, the candidate shall be examined under the direc- 
tion of the principal of said school, in the branches required by law for 
a third grade certificate, except history, and theory and practice of 
teaching, and if found qualified to enter the normal school in respect 
to learning, he may be admitted, after furnishing such evidence as tha 
«aid principal may require, of good health and good moral character, 
and after subscribing the following declaration : 

"I, , do hereby declare that n^y purpose 

in entering the state normal school is to fit myself for the profession 
of teaching, and that it is my intention to engage in teaching in the 
schools of this state." 

4. No person shall be entitled to a diploma who has not been a^ 
member of the school in which such diploma is granted, at least one 
year, nor who is less than nineteen years of a^re ; and a certificate of 
attendance may be granted by the principal of a normal school to any 
person who shall have been a member of such school for one term^ 
provided, that in his judgment such certificate is deserved. 

Upon presenting the nomination at the school the candidate is- 
examined, and if found qualified, admitted. If his present qualifica- 
tions are not found sufficient and if the faculty of the school believe 
that one term's instruction will fit him to enter, he ia placed in the* 
preparatory department. 

E. The full course of study and training has not yet been determined 
upon. It will be adapted to the wants of the state^ and designed to 
make good teachers by developing those faculties necessary to produce 
good men and women, as well, by special training and culture. 

4. A model or experimental school is orgaoitied in connection vitb 
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the normal school, under the charge of teachers of ability and experi- 
ence. In this, all students of the normal school will be. required, 
before graduation, to teach and train, putting into practice and 
ihoroughlj testing the theories learned, and subjecting themselves to 
the criticisms of teachers and pupils. 

A limited number of ^^ academic students'' (those not designing to 
teach) are now admitted, reciting either in the normal or model 
classes, as best maj suit their advancement in study. 

5. During the first term, there were in attendance upon the model 
school 38 pupils ; and in the model and normal schools 19, who are 
more properly classified as " academic." 

6. The faculty is at present constituted as follows : 

Charles H. Allen, Prmeipal. 

Jacob Wbbnli, Assistant Principal. 

George. M. Guernsey, Professor of Mathematics. 

Fannt S.' Joslyk, Teacher of Geography, History and Physiology. 

Esther M. Spraoub, Principal of Model Department. 

7. Annexed is a catalogue of students and preparatory students for 
the first term. 

8. Pupils in the model school are charged a tuition of from $3 to $5 
per term. 

9. The estimated expenses of a year's attendance at the normal 
nchool are as follows : / 

Board— 40 weeks $100 to $130 

Book rent ---------- 3 to ft 

Stationary - - - - - - - - - -3 to 6 

Total $106 to $140 

10. When the Platteville academy passed to the state for the pur- 
pose of a state normal school, the " Eastman library,'' the " Philozetean 
library," with the apparatus and cabinet, became the property of the 
school. A thriving literary society is now in operation, and through 
its influence a course of lectures is being delivered before the school 
and citizens. All of which is respectfully submitted, 

CHAaLES H. ALTiEX, 

Principal. 



Wb shall be obliged to our friends from difiereut parts of the Stat« 
if they will forward educational news to us. 
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Bdaeational Intelligence* 



The great event since our laat summary is Mr. Peabociy's gifl to tlit 
^joufch of the South and Southwest, amountiag to $2,100,000*^ 
$1,000,00D in cash and $1,100,000 in unrepudiated Mississippi foooda. 
This fund is placed in charge of fifteen trustees, of which Hon. B: C. 
Winthrop, of Mass., is chairman. The inooBie is to be distributed, 
without distinction, to all requiring educatiolivl aasistanoe. This mtk 
nifie^nt gift has awakened little or>no gratitude in the south, while noi 
A few of theieading southern papers have protested with characteristic 
vehemence because a miijority o^ the trustms are northern men, and 
because the blacks are admitjted to a partieiptitionof the benefits of the 
fund. The Chronicle and S:mtmelj Atlanta (Ga.), says : *' We do say 
that the selection of more than two-thirds of the trustees from other 
sections than those which are to receive the benefits of the donation, 
is a gratuitous insult to the honor, intelligence, and manhood of the 
Southern and Southwestern States. One or two things is certain t<» 
our minds. Either this is a deep-laid scheme of the Northern negro- 
Worshipers to take possessioii of the youth of the Southern States, ia 
order to train their minds to the belief that the great struggle 
through which we have passed, was a visitation of Providence on the 
sins of their fathers, or that Geo. Peabody thinks that there is not 
enough of intelligencj and virtue in the south to take charge of and 
properly invest the funds which he desires to donate." Such exponents 
,of southern chivalry remind, ope .of Sterne's, beatitude,. "Blessed are 
they that have a good conceit of themselves, for they shall never be 
put to shame.'' The anti-flogging excitement has run its race, In- 
vestigation has shown that accounts were exaggerated, and that 
.exGOisive punishment is rare. The bill establishing a National Depart.- 
ment of Education has passed the senate. New York.— HamiltoB 
College has received $30,000 for its observatory. Brooklyn has 38 
BchoolTbuildings, of which 35 are for whit^ children. There are seats 
for 78,260 pupils; accommodation for as many more is required. The 
estimated cost of the new buildings necessary is $500,000. New 
York City. — A bill has been introduced into the legislature, providing 
for the establishment of a free German- American Institute in this city, 
Auder the care of the Board of Education. The buildings are to b» 
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• it ap&rt as a free library atid school for all males above the age of 
xteen, who are to be taught '^ in such braoches of education as wiU 
nable them to read and write the English language correctly." It ii 
ime that some step suoh as this should be taken to Americanize our 
merman population ; other cities would do well to follow this example, 
it is. proposed to found a college or university in this city for the 
Jews of the United Sibates. The project is advecated by the leading 
members of the Hebrew community. The schools for colored persons 
ba^e been carefully remodeled. A normal school has been established 
and is attended by most of the teachers* There are five day and twd 
^vening.schools. 2,000^'Children are enrolled in the day schools, bul 
the average attendance is small, only 750. The average attendance 
in the evening is 141. The Children's Aid Society reports 13 indus- 
trial schools, with an attendance of 2,200, supported during 1866 at 
an expense of $18,305. Horatio N. Robinson, LL.D., the author of 
the well-known- series of mathematical text-books, died at his residcic^ 
atElbridge, JN.Y., January 19th, aged 61 years. Mr. Robinsou bad 
been an invalid for many years. Pennsylvania. — The agricultural 
college has 114 students. Philadelphia has now -77,164 children 
attending school. $862,238 wore expended in 1866 by the 15oafd of 
School Control. A bill has been offered in the legislature to change 
the mode of selecting this Board : to make the members appointive by 
the Court of Common Pleas and the District Court, instead of being 
selected by the people The proposed change is cordially approved by 
the better classes in the city. District op Columbia. — The city 
<council«of Washinot »n, after long delay, have passed a bill pay to the 
'trustees of colored schools $9,000, the amount due under the law for 
that purpose. The salaries of teachers in the same city are several 
months in arrears. The free library contains about 6,000 volumes. 
Michigan. — During January, 21,234 acres of land were located at 
'Traverse City, chiefly with Agricultural College script. The stato 
university has 1,400 students ; 500 in medicine and nearly as many in 
law. It is the largest in the country. JMissouRi. — The system of 
education is not fully perfected, but many schools are being organized 
throughout the state. The governor recommends a normal professor- 
•hip in the State University, to be support'^d out oi'tlie public funds: 
also jm increase of the university endowment, which is now only 
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tl23,Q00 ; and the establislimeDt of other educational institutions of 
high grade. Alabama. — The house of representatives have passed a 
bill to establish a system of public schools for whites and blacks ; th« 
schools for each will be separate. Florida — In this state educa- 
tional interests are at the lowest ebb. Few schools are in operation, 
und they are not well sustained. At its last' session, the state senate 
passed a school law, but it was not acted upon by the lower house. 

British America.— rThe Council of Instruction for Lower Canada 
have ordered that military drill shall henceforth form part of the 
course of studies to be followed by the teacher-pupils of the Normal 
Schools. In Upper Canada the number of pupils attending school is 
383,652. Only 43,105 children, of si^hool age, fail to attend. New 
Brunswick has 763 schools, with 826 teachers and 27,417 pupils. 
The increase of schools during twelve years is very small : in 1853 
there were 718 schools, with 23,211 pupils. Teachers are divided 
into three grades. Males of the first chiss receive £31 10s. and females 
^27 10s. from the government. The province contains one college 
lind a Training school, with Model school attached. 

Chili. — Only one-third of the inhabitants can read and write. 
Government primary schools are in the yatio of one to every 1,700 of 
the population, and are sustained at a yearly expense of about $200,000. 
In the republic there are 14 public academies, 68 private institutions, 
one normal, one agricultural, two naval, and two engineering schools. 

Great Britain. — A meeting held at the London University t« 
consider the action of the Council which rejected Mr. Martineau'8 
claims to the Professorship of Philosophy, on account of his religious 
opinions, terminated unsatisfactorily for the friends of Mr. Martineau. 
It was decided to make no attempt to disturb the appointment of Mr. 
Robinson. In Nottingham the proportion in 1864 who signed their 
marriage register with a mark, was, of males, 19.82 per cent., and of 
females 33.51 per cent. ; in Leicester, 22.17 of the one and 35.14 of 
the other. Rev. John Hind, M.A., the astronomer is dead. Mr. 
Grant Puff. M.P., has been chosen Lord Rector of Aberdeen Uni- 
versity. The attendance at Oxford University has varied greatly at 
different periods of its existence. In 1209 it had 3,000 students; in 
1231, 30,000 j^the Plague reduced the number to 3,759 in 1359. lu 
183J the number was only. 1634, and in 1837, 5,229. 
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France. — The educational budget of Paris has increased from $260,* 
000 in 1852 to $1,040,000 in 1866. Drawing is to be taught in 122 
of the parish schjools and in 32 of the adult classes. The normal 
school at Cluny, for teachers of middle-class schools, has opened witln 
95 pupils, and the model-school attached has 122 names on the roll. 
The normal schools will probably be removed to provincial towns. — 
The teachers who are trained in the cities, it is alleged, become dis- 
contented with country life, and render their pupils similarly dissatis- 
fied. 

Italy. — Circulating libraries are increasing in the kingdom. A 
company at Juilon, under the management of some public-spirited 
literary men, is establishing these libraries in the smaller towns of 
Lombardy, and the Provincial Council has appropriated 500,000 francs 
fpr the purpose, on condition that the Society raise an equal sum by 
subscription. 

Russia. — Moscow, with a population of 365,000 has but sixty-six 
primary schools, attended by 4,786 pupils. One hundred private es- 
tablishments give elementary as well as higher instruction. There are. 
five gymnasia, attended by 1,719 boys, three military schools, sij^. 
schools fcr young ladies, an agricultural school and a university. — 
Teachers of middle-class schools are trained in the universities, there 
being a pedagogic chair in each of the six universities. The course, 
extends over two years; and the studi-. s are the same as those pursued 
by students of the university. Actual practice in teaching is a portion, 
of the training. A bursary of from $300 to $350 per annum is paid 
to such as pledge themselves to devote their lives to teaching, but ade- 
quate supply of university professors and middle-class teachers cannot 
be obtained. Seventy academic vacancies exist, which cannot be filled.. 
Elementary education is not obligatory, and the parishes are not re- 
quired to sustain primary schools. There are, thcr:.fore, few such 
schools, and the number is not likely to be greatly multiplied. 

Sandwich Islands. — There are here 225 primary schools, with» 
7,367 pupils, twenty-nine of the schools being exclusively for femak 
pupils. The total cost in 1865 was $49,400. The higher schools 
are of a very miscellaneous character, and are generally under the care 
of missionaries. 

China. — Some time ago we learned that an American College wai| 
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«0(m to be established in Pekin. A late cable dispatch states that 
-arraagemeats have been made for the establishment of a European 
College. Possibly the two accounts refer to the same institution. At 
all events, the erection of a European or American College will be fStii 
of the many signs that inspire hope for- the regeneration of the vart 
Asiado Empire. — Ed^Montldy, 



Oeueral Remarks. 



During the past year, taxes for the support of public schools have 
bfeen increased; greater liberality in buildingschool-houses, and better 
taste in furnishing them have bee i manifested ; there has been a greats 
demand for well qualified teachers ; educational meetings have been 
well attended ; a large number of teachers' institutes havJB been held, 
and confidence in the utility of our common school system has not been 
diminished. Methods of instruction and modes of discipline have been 
.improved, and the conviction, that universal education is the only sur« 
-jupport of a free government, has forced itself upon the minds and 
into the hearts of the people. 

The people of this state now pay a direct tax of more than one mil- 
lion of dollars annually, for sustaining their common schools, and there 
is no other tax voted so readily or paid so cheerfully as this. The 
neat appearance of many of our school buildiucrs, with their convenient 
arrangemeots and tasteful Suiroundings show an appreciation of com- 
fort and beauty as creditable as it is encouraging, and tell in the 
plainest language the tone and temper of the communities in which 
they are found. Even in those districts not yet supplied with suitable 
jsehool houses, where wo find no certain evidencos of culture and re- 
finement, the people feel that an apology must be made for their poor 
school accommodations. They feai* that a want of facilities for edu- 
cating their children will bo regarded as a sign of ignorance and self- 
ishness. 

The educating power of material things is better understood, and aa 
wealth increases, more attention is given to furnishing and beiutifyincr 
the school room. Although, in respect to frescoed walls, curtained- 
windows, carpeted floors and costly pictures, very few of our school 
rooms can bo coinpared to our places of amusement, yet. there are soniQ, 
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QDaTeniently furaished, and tastefully provided with charts, busts and 
engravings. We begin to ioquiro why wo should beautify our hotels, 
without regard to expense, and adorn billiard halls by the aid of art,. 
and not grati.y that keen oppreciatioB of the beatiful that we find in 
children, by providlug those things that will afford them so pure i^^ 
pleasure. The opinion begins to prevail that the whole community is** 
richer^ and therefore abler to fuimlsh all that is necessary for the edu" 
cation of its children, than any portion of it is to provide what is ne^ 
cessary for the education of theirs \ and hence that the public schocd 
house may be, and should be, a bettei: achool house than any private 
one. 

We do not forget that there are many, too many school houses ut*- 
texly unfit to shelter ;hildren ; entirely destitute of all that reiiuement 
and even decenay demands, but we know that these evidences of t^ 
stupid eelQshncss are annu lly diminishing, and that a few years mor»- 
will sweep them away. — Stprlnie.uimt's Rep>rL 



Kducation for Everybody aiad Accessible to All* ^ 

Life itself is essentially an academy. There is.-- something to b» 
learned from everybody, in every place, about everything. A n-an 
that ha- eyes and ears, and uses them, can go nowhere without finding • 
himsoif a pupil, and everybody a teacher. Conceit it is, a contempti- 
ble satisfaction with your present state, a complacent, pride, that stag- - 
nates all your fa<;ulties, and loiids you up and down the street, among , 
all sorts of men, collecting nothing. Every rido in a car, every walk 
in the street, every sail in a b^at, every visit to tiic store, the shop or 
tlie dwelling, should ii:ake you a richer man in knowledge. You should 
never return without some conscious increase of information. 

Ilemeaiber, too, in respect to this matter of education, thrit ymi are " 
a citizen, and that you are bound to have that information which shall 
Cfualify you for an honest participation in public affairs. \ ou are also 
bound to have a knowledge of current events, which no man can have 
who does not read the ncwsp.ipors. Newspapers arc the sc-hoohnastci-s 
of the common people. The newspaper is one of the things that we - 
may felicitate ourselves upon. That endless book, the newspaper, is • 
our^iiaiional glory. For example, how many of our youiig_iiica.-aRd'^ 
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.j^oung women, now that Europe stands all ajar, when apparently new 
xsombioations are to take place upon a scale thnt is gigantic, such zs 
may take pkce but once in the course of their lifetime — how many 
.young men and women are preparing themselves to follow these events ? 
How many have drawn the boundaries of Tuscany, acquainted them- 
selves with the position of Turin, and traced the cours e of the Ticino? 
How many have taken down the atlas, and marked out the lines of 
France, of the Italian provinces, of the Austrian empire, and of the 
Prussian empire ? How many know where Piedmont is located ? 

When I was a lad some ten years old, I had the privilege of going to 
nchool to u ^rmer's son, who was himself a farmer, and also a captain 
of militia. I recollect to have heard my father say of him, that he had 
studied military affairs, in his quiet career, so thoroughly that probar 
bly there was not another man in the State of Connecticut that could 
tletail so fully the history and philosophy of all the campaigns of N»^ 
poleon as he. This was a mere incidental remark made at the table, 
but it has had a great deal to do with my life. It opened to me the 
idea — though I did not know it then — that a working man, in humble 
circumstances, might by ordinary diligence, put himself in possession 
of information that should be world-wide. 

I can say, also, that at an early day, my own mind was very muo 
interested in the Peninsular War, between the French and the Spanish, 
and the English armies, in Spain. I was so much interested in the 
events connected with that war, that I carelully read Napier's match- 
less history of it — one of the noblest monuments of military history 
ever given to the world. I studied minutely, with map in hand, that 
whole campaign. I never read a book in college, or during the whole 
course of my life, that did me half so much good as that history, though 
it was a matter but incident to my profession. 

Now, -do not suppose that to obtain this information of current events 
in your own land, or upon the broad theatre of the world, will require 
a great deal of time which you must withdraw from other things.— 
Almost every man wastes as many five minutes, and ten minutes, as 
he would require to give himself a good education. You throw away 
time enough to make you a wise man both in book literature and cur> 
tent events. A volume read a little every morning wastes a^ay most 
rapidly. A man that is much occupied, in the course of a year, would 
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have leisure in the crevices of his time, if he took the parings, the rindel 
of it; if he took a little in the morning before others were up— and he 
might take a great deal then, if he got i;p when he ouirht to ; if he 
took a little before each meal, and a little after each meal ; if he took 
a little on his way to his business, and a little on his way back from his 
business ; if he took a little riding in the cars, and a little while cross- 
ing the ferries — I say that even a much occu'pied man would hav« 
leisure, in these crevices of time, to make himself master of the history 
of his own country. It does not take a man a great while to read a 
book through, if he only keeps at it. — H. W. Beeclier. 



Absurdities iu Teaehiug. 

I. — IN THE COURSE OP STUDY. 

In the public schools of this metropolitan city, we might naturally 
expect to find exemplified the American idea of practical education; 
Let us examine thfe authorized course 6f study pursued in our grammar 
iBchools, which furnirh the highest grade of instrudbion accessible to a 
majority of city children, to See how far it is arranged with reference 
to the future needs of the pupils. The course adopted by the Board 
of Education, Dec. 20th, 1865, is as follows : — 

Otade VI. — Writing, Reading, Spelling and Definition, Arithmetic, Goo^raphj. 

" v.— The same as Grade VI. 

*' IV. — The same as Grade V., with Grammar, additional.] 

" III. — The same as Grade IV., with History. 

" II. — The same as Grade III., with Algebra (for boys). 

v" I. — The same as Grade II., with Const, of U.S., and Book-keeping [for boys]. 

SupPLBMEXTARY CouRSB FOR GiRLS. — Grade II. — Arithmetic, Grammar, Physi- 
ology, Astronomy, Algebra, National Philosophy, Ancient History, Geometry, Com- 
position, and Elocation* 

Grade I. — The same, except that Rhetoric takes the place of Physiology. 

Supplementary Coitrse for Boys — Grade I. — Arithmetic, Grammar, Geometry, 
Katural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, scienoo of Government, Book-keepings 
Drawing, Declamation, and Composition. 

Here we see pupils studying Geography through the entire course, 
yet the text book used is already out of. date, and before the boys 
become men, the world will have so changed that much of their 
knowledge of geography acquired at school will be worthless. Tho 
best and only permanently useful part of the study — physical geogra- 
phy — is taken up at the last grade. Grammar is studied an entira 
year, oi* ihore, before anything is done with False Syntax and Compo^ 
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Bition. History, which* hj being memorized by the pupil and explained 
by the teacher, may be made an excellent drill in the practical uae of 
language long before the mind can« grasp its grammatical oonstractioiiy- 
18 not taken up until the latter half of the ooursc. 

In the boys' course, Algebra, a useless study ordinarily, and oiir 
requiring maturity of mind to make it of any value, is put before 
Book-keeping, True, this is not inflicted on the girls.* The Board 
seems inclined to exempt them from two eviis-^Algebra and corporal 
punishment. But why they slioald not do the same by the boys, J 
eannot understand: The next grade is not so baa for the boys. They 
have had their brains muddled with Algebra, and their backs warmed 
with the raw-hide perhaps, and now, those who have not left schoc^ 
and gone into business, may learn Bjoking-keep'aig, a branch the gir:s- 
cannot have, though they go the supplementary course in search of it. 
In the supplementary cjurse the girls again get the advantage. They 
are allowed. to study Physiology, on the supposition, I presume, that- 
they have bjdics to care for, and. that it is really wurth while to, give 
a little attention to«thc laws of health. 

Thus the course stands at present. It would seem that, being 
adapted by a B>ard which must contain many practical business men 
niea v/lio have learned that utility is one of the tests of the value oi 
Bchool acqulreinoits, it might aim more directly at the essential, thaa 
to put Algebra before Book-keeping, or to admit it at all into a course-^ 
from which Physiology and Hygiene are left out. No wonder that aa 
oili:»er of the Bjard of Iloalth, who may have received his preparation 
for duty in the schools of the city, should give. it as his opinion that- 
Hygiene is something that comes out of the sewers and gutters ! Bid* 
tii3 Board, in adopting this course, ask themselves the question, What 
will most bonetiu these boys and girls when they get to be men and 
women ? 

Another objection against this course of study is the distinction it 
makes between the sexes. If it be argued that the (»bject of Algebra . 
is to give mental discipline merely, why n )t let the girls also have the *■ 
bjaciit of it I' If, 0.1 thj other hand the distinciion is made in refer- - 
enjj to future utility, there must be some mist ike in loiviug out Book- 
kooping iVom tho course for girls, at a time when paiLuilhroplsts aro- 
ti-yiug t ) fiad new cjiploymeuts for women, whei-eby to secure theiai 
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But taking the course as it is, how are these branches at present 
taught ? Let us go into the Grammar schools for boys, and begin 
with writing, What iff required in practice ? Especially legibility 
wd speed. To secure these, letters of the simplest form must be used 
Yet if we examine the most popular copy-books and charts of the day, 
we shall find that many of the lessons glvei^ ha/ve unnecessary lines 
■tanding directly in the Way of rapidity and legibility, and often not in 
good taste. 

What is th'3 renSedy? Simply this. Let the elements be taugh/ 
from forms large enough to strike the eye clearly, yet let them be 
severely simple ; then reduce these- forms to the ordinary size, and 
hold the pupil to the style thus acquired, till he can execute it well 
and rapidly. Speed' must not be neglected. Turn over the writing- 
books of the pupils, and you will find much excellent penmanship ) but 
let these same pupils write an ordinary paragraph from diction, and- 
you will see the difference between their tetter-drawing and their 
writing. . 

Again, look at the figures that are sometimes put into writing-booka' 
for copies. Instead of single, legibie forms, th'ey are- such as no busi- 
ness man would tolerate. Ambiguous figures are a source of endless' 
confusion ; in cyphering, as in writing, the papil should be kept tp 
aevere simplicity. 

Spelling comes early into the course, and with the present orthogra- 
phy of the English lan^ii'Lge, must have much attention. Yet the' 
most that ought to be attempted is to teach the common words as they 
occur in ordinury speech, This can be done only by writing. Oral 
apeliing is of little practical value, and might well begiven up entirely. 
To gain a practical knowledge of orthography, connected sentences must- 
be written. This can be done at first by copying from print, then 
from diction, and finally by writing memorized lessons, or by original 
<iomposition. Thus the common words will bo written over and over 
jTlst in proportion to their frequience and importance. It will be 
readily seen that this will be an exercise quite as imp.)rtant in many 
other respects as in the habit of putting the letters or words in their 
right order. Before he is aware of it, the pupils will have become 
Expert in the use of capitals, in pointing, paragraphing, and so forth — ' 
»o small gain, and a series of particulars often neglected. It is useless^ 
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for pupils to spend their time spelling orally words Sp .far-fetched that 
they will not have occasion to write them once in a life-time. Look 
07!8r th^ words which pupils are memorizing, and you will find many 
^rhich, unless you are a pedagogue, you have rarely.seen, and probahly 
have neter once written. 

We are a nation of book-keepers; and arithmetic has necessarily.^ 
prominent place in our course of study. Yet, I think even here the 
instruction given does not always aim directly at supplying the boy 
i(ith what the man must use. Boys are still ,at work upon tables and 
rules that no business man has used for the past tea years, or is likely 
io lise in the years to come. Boys too are puzzling their brains over 
Q-eometrical Progression, who would find it difficult to add correctly 
and rapidly an ordinary ledger column. — Ed. Monthly. 



IBiiles for the Ctovenmient of the Puhlle 1§lehools 
of Waukesha Countj^. 



TCAGHEBS. 

1. The teacher shall be in attendance at the house at least fifleen 
minutes before the time of opening school in the morning, when fires 
are made for him ; and at least thirty-five minutes when the fires are 
made hy himself. 

2. It shall be a duty of first importance on the part of the teacher 
jbp exercise vigilance and cafe over the general conduct of the scholars 
in and about the school house ; and on all suitable occasions to. instruct 
and encourage them in correct manners, habits and principles. 

3. The teacher shall establish and enforce such rules as shall secure 
neatness and cleanliness about the school-room, yard and out-houses. 

4. The teacher shall see that the register is properly filled out eaeh 
day and the sum of the present marks placed at the foot of the colunm. 

5. Teachers shall not allow any portion of school hotlrs to be occu- 
pied by book-agents, lecturers, or exhibition-men, without consent of 
the board ; nor shall they allow any vis^itors to hinder the study of the 
scholars. 

6. JNi studies shall be pursued or test-books used except such as the 
Doard shall direct. 

7. Evening schools shall only be held by permission of the board, 
and shall be governed by the rules of the day school. 

8* The teachers shall' see that the pupils practice no rudeness to 
persons passing along the road or visiting th^ school ; but Uiat thejp 
treat such ij^ith courtesy and politenc^s^ . 
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SCHOLARS. 

9. Every scholar id expected to attend school punctually and regu- 
larly; to conform to the rules and regulations of the school, and to 
obey promptly all the directions of the teacher j to observe good order 
and propriety of deportment ; to be diligent in study and rebpectful to 
the teacher, and kind and obliging to schoolmates ; to refrain entirely 
from the use of pro&ne and improper language, and to be clean and 
ueat in person and attire. Any neglect or refusal to comply with 
these requiremeiits may be the cause of suspension from schooL 

10. For disobedience or insurbordination in school the pupil may 
be at once suspended by the Teacher ; immediate notice of which sh'^11 
be given in writing to the clerk of the board and to the parent. * 

11. Six half days absence (tmo tardy marks being equivalent to>a 
half day's absence) in any four consecutive weeks, sickness only 
excepted, shall render the pupil liable to suspension. This rule shall 
not apply to pupils under nine years of age. 

12. Scholars absenting thepiselves from any examination or public 
exercise of the School without permission of the teacher, and who fail 
to render good and sufficient excuse for such absence, shall be sus- 
pended. 

13. No Scholar shall change, or be promoted, from one class to 
another, except by direction of the teacher. 

14. Scholars who shall deface or injure any school property or 
furniture, shall pay in full all damages, "and may be subject to further 
discipline by the teacher. 

15. Any scholar suspended from school by virtue of any of the 
above rules, can be re-admitted only by written permission oi the board. 



The above rules are hereby adopted in accordance with law, as 
the rules of this school. 

School Board op Dist. No. 



Town of- 



Waukesha County. 
Tlie above rules of Supt. Stewart of Wattkesha county we consider 
excellent ones. Those for scholars should be adopted by every school 
board and posted in every school-room in the state. " Order is Hea- 
ten's first law," and no teacher can secure it without good wholesome 
rules. No rules, however, should be made that cannot be strictly 
enforced. 



•The Couneoticiiit School- Journal is dead. 
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Cannty Snperintendeiiti*^ 

The infldeace of these ofl&cers among teachers is greater than that 
of all other officers combined. Now, for the life of the Journal 
these officers are in no small degree responsible. We call on these 
officers throughout the State to aid us in increaWTig its circulation. — 
At the Spring Examinations and la^itutes we earnestly entreat you 
to labor for its support. We feel that it ought to be kept up, and s 
long as the superintendents and teachers are willing to entrust its pub- 
lication to us we are willing to publ.sh it, and whenever you wish i-. 
entrusted to other hands, a Hint will be suffi:cient to cause us to resig!: 
our position. We have received many fevors at the Bands of superii, 
tendents and are thankful for them. We wish, however, to be grat 
lul for other favors of the same kind, and from some who have show»4 
hitherto little sympathy with the cause for which we have labored. 



Advice to Teachers^. 



The following good advice to teachers we clip from I, N. Stewart ««» 
(Supt. of Waukesha County) " Circular " to Teachers : 

Teachers have too many recitations inrU day. Think of one teacher 
trying to hear forty recitations in five and a half hours ! Justice oau 
not be done to any. There is time enough to do things well; if no- . 
take time. Make diverse text-books and ill graded pupils yield to ti:-o 
necessity of doing well what you undertake. 

Schools should only be visited for mutual improvement. No thv.- 
rough teacher will^liow compstny to tak« the time and attezftion k:X 
any pupils for purposes foreign tor those of the school. With this uu- 
aerstan'ding, the more visitors you have at school, the ^better. 

One secret of success in governing is to command nothing you can- 
not enforce. Then see that your directions are carried out in saaali 
things, and obedience will naturally: follow m-taatterS' of importance* 
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Many teacherB fail by passing over small infringements oa discipline, 
till the evil has grown too large to be overlooked. Then they break 
out suddenly and*i}iarsh]y against;.jit. Oppositioais thus excited, and 
the weaker party, the teacher, fails. 

Teachers and people too often forget that manners should be taught, 
jas well as mind; morality ,as well as mathfimatica. Scholars can still 
'i>e found in this county who will cling to passing sleighs or jeer a 
traveler with profauie or obscene language. 



NoMBER OF Words in Use. — Prof Max Muller quotes the state- 
ment of a clergyman thac some of the laborev3 in his parish had not 
300 words in their Tocabulary. A well-educated person seldom 
.uses more than about 3,000 or 4,000 -words in actual conversation 
Accurate thinkers and elope reasoners, who select with great nicety the 
words that exactly fit their meaning, employ a much larger stock, and 
eloquent speakers may rise to a command of 10,000. Shakspeare, 
who displayed a greater variety of expression than probably any other 
writer in any other language, produced all his plays with about 15,000 
words Milton's works are .built up with 8,000, and the Old Testa- 
ment says all that it has to say with 5,642 different words. 



At a meeting of the students of the Wisconsin State University, 
held in the south chapel, the following preamble and resolutions were 
jidopted : — 

Whereas, Prof Daniel Read having: resigned his professorship in this 
-university and become connected with another institution ; therefore 

Resolved^ That it is with feelings of unfeigned regret that we learn 
of the resignation of one whom we have learned to honor as a teacher 
And love as a man. 

Resohed., That during his connection of eleven years with this insti- 
tution he has, as we fully believe, striven to advance its best interests. 
Resplved, That in parting with Prof. Bead we lose an able instructor, 
A genial companion, and a true friend. 

Resolved, That the best wishes of the students of this university 
^.attt^nd him in his new field of labor. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to Prof, 
iliead, and also that they be published in the daily papers of this city. 

George Gross, Chairman. 
J.QHN G. Taylor, Secretary. 
:MAdison, April 4th, 1867. 
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Thsrbstb 8,967 sebolarB 49tdadjmg Oerma^ Id tbe publie sehooli^ 
of CinciiiBftti. 

Portage County. — The Poitage Couttty Teacher'a Aasociation 
will meet at tbe School-house in Stevens Point April 27tb. 

Hon. Thapi>eus Stevens, member of Congress from Pennsylva- 
nia has recently endowed a proles^orship of Moral and Intellectoa i 
Philo&ophy in Vermont University, 

TEAOHER& in want of a situation will find it to tbeir advantage t€» 
inform us, stating experience, giving references, &c. Also those in 
want of teachers by applying to us may learn where they ca» secure 
good teachers. In this way thse Joitrnal may be useful to botb 
teacher and employer. 

We understand that Professor Daniel Read, of the State University ^ 
has decided to accept the call to the presidency of the Missouri Uni« 
versity, which has been accompanied by the most flattering induce- 
ments. There will be much regret felt at losing him from our institu- 
tion and state. 

New Hampshire. — From the recent Beport from the Pepftrtment of 
Public Instruction we learn the following for year ending June 1866 :. 

Wages per month of male teachers, $32.88; female, $17.62; number 
of male teachers employed, 53,9 : female 3,315 ; number of teachers- 
attended Institutes within the year, 1,468; amount pf money expend- 
ed for common schools within the year, ?304,168.28w 

Teachers Institute. — The following gentlemen have been. en- 
gaged to give addresses before the Teacher's Institute at Juneau^ 
Bodge County, on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, May Ist, 2n4 
and 3rd. On Wednesday evening, Lorenzo Merrill, County Superinr 
tendept. On Thursday ey^ning Hon. A. Scott Sloan, Beaver Dam^ 
On Friday evening, Hon^ John G. McMynn^ State Superintendenlt 
^ENiblio Instruction, Madison. 
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Ant one desiring the services of a good femafe teacher who hks hiad 
eight years experience can learn her address by inquiring at the office 
of the Wisconsin Journal op Education. 

Teacher's Institute. — By an act of the legislature just published, 
the board of regents of normal schools are authorized to use so much of 
the income of the normal school fund, not exceeding ^yq thousand 
dollars per annum, as*in their judgment may be necessary to hold and 
defray expenses of conducting teachers' institutes in different parts of 
the state, and to employ an agent to organize the institutes and deliver 
addresses on the subject of education, 

Mr. Pulciper's bill, No. 629, to provide against increase of igno- 
rance and crime and to secure the benefits of general education of- the 
people of Wisconsin^ did not pass in the assembly. The bill has many 
good points and some objectionable ones. That part of it referring Id 
compulsory education hardly conforms to our idea of a " Republican 
form of Grovernment." Mr. Pulcifer deserves great credit for the 
interest he has taken in' the cause of education during the past winter 
in the legislature at Madison. 

Milton Colleob.— The Milton Academy, which has deservedly 
acquired a favorable reputation as an educational institution, has been 
incorporated as a college by the present legislature. It was organized ' 
as an academy by the enterprise of Hon. Joseph Goodrich, twenty-two 
years ago. The first academy building cost bat $300. Its present 
edifices and grounds are worth over $25,000. It enters upon its career 
as a college under favorable auspices, and opens its doors to students 
of both sexes. 

Mr. Barron's resolution having in view the reinbval of the tax on 
knowledge, which passed the Assembly was lost in the Senate. We 
regret this very much. We believe no tax directly or indirectly should' 
be imposed upon books or papers. The cheaper books and pipers are 
the more general will be the diffusion of knowledge. If books" and 
paper can be manufactured cheaper in Great Britain than thisoountry, 
we believe that is the place to manufacture them add^to piifofhasf ' 
them. 

Book Notices are unavoidably crowded out this month. 



rHE SCIENCE OF THE SEASON! 

BDTA.ISrY. 

The claims of the standard Text-books of Prof. Wood, in this department, arc again 
«r(v«d upon Educators. They have a larger sale than all Others combined, because they af^ 

The Best. 

L-OBJEOT LESSOirS IH BOTAHT. For Beginners.. ^. - $1 25 

2.— CLASS BOOK OF BOTANY. For Intermediate Classes 2 00 

8.~FBW GLASS BOOK OF BOTAHT, A Complete Compendium ^ ...... 8 50 

dopies for examination and first supplies for introduction ftirnished at greatly reduced 
rates. Particulars on application. See Prof. Wood's iwrticle on "Spring Flowers," ia 
April number of the Fducational Bulletin. 

The Metric System* 

The International system of Uniform Weights and Measures must hereafter be taught 
vin all common schools. Prof. Charles Davice Is the official exponent of the system. 

READ THE FOLLOWING RESOLUTIONS 

adopted by the Committee of .the House of Representatives, on a "Uniform {System of 
Coinage, Weights and SJeasures.'' Feb. 2d, 1867 : 

Resolved. That this Oommtttee has observed with gratification the efforts made by 
the editors and publishes of several mathematical works, designed for the use of com- 
mon schools and other institutions of learning, to introduce the Metric System of 
^V eights and Measures, as authorized by congress, into the system of instruction of the 
vouth of the United States, in iis various departments ; and in order to extend further 
ine .Knowledge of its aclvantages, alike in *pUbl c edcaiitiou and in general use by the 
people. 

Be it further Resolved, That Professor ^harles Da'ie", LL. D., of the s^ate of New 
York, be requested to comer wi h superintendents of public instruction, and Teachers 
of e<^oolt<, and ptt\ers interested in a reform ot ^he present incons^ruous system, and by 
lectures and addresses to promote its general introduction and use. 

The April number of the '^Educational Bullejti(i'^ contbius au exposition of the "X et 
ric Sytem," from tbe pen ot Prof. Davies,' and tlie latest editlohs of hfs Arithmet le 
JUkXfi it incorporated. 



NevT Publications. 

Marshes Ecclesiastical History. — A History of the Churclji ip all Ages, 
For the use of Colleges, Seminaries, High Schools and the gen- 
eral reader. . Price $2 00. 

A work of wonderlul research, and covering the grq^nd ip a manner iiever before r** 
al ized by a work of its bize. No course of fc>tudy is complete without it. 

Davies* Outlines of MaihematicaJ, Science $1 00 

A manual ^o be carried by the Teacher into the class-room, and for constant reference 
as to the best method of piesenting the science in all its departments, with a compre- 
hensive vicyr o^' the whole. 

The Forest Choir, By Geo. F. Root , , . , . Price 65 eta. 

A b!^1,ter book than tbe famous "tfllver Lute/' by the same author. 
These books will be editorially noticed in the "Illustrated Educational Bulletin,**— 
WBt to any addresa Cor one year on receipt of Txk ^entb. 

AddresB A. S. BABIfES A Co., 

Educational FublisherSy 
X'la. New YoxlL, 
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Circular from Ifte I^Hperintendent of Pttblic 
Instructlou. 



OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF Pl^BLIC INSTRUCTION, 

MADtsoJ^, April 22, 186T. 
The attention of district officers, and of the people generally, is 
called to the followinp; atnendments :-^ 

1st. The amendment to section 42, giving to the majority of the 
district board the authority to hire a tdacher, if the clerk shall neglect 
to hire one in time to open the school when it should be commenced.,. 

2d. Th« amendment to section 48, giving the bodrd authority to 
purchase record books, and to pay for the same. 

3d. The amendment to section 53, providing that when a list of text 
books for a district has been selected by the board, it cannot be 
changed for three years. 

4th. The amendment to se.Uion 91, giving the county superinten- 
dent power to direct distritjt boards to alter and repair school houses, 
and, in concurrence with the town board of -supervisors^ to condemn 
school houses as unfit for u?e. 

The liew editioa. of tiie School Code which the State Superintend* 
ent was authorized to prepare last summer, was not published, for the 
reason tha^. the state printer could not do the work till &o late in the 
season that it would not have been distributed until the time the Leg- 
islature mot, and it was thought best to postpone the preparation of the 
work till this ijpriug, so as to embrace the amendment-s made to the 
law at the late session. 

The code will be printed and distributed as soon as the pressure of 
Work upon the state printer and upon this departmeat will permit, aB4 
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until that timo school officers must rely upon the code of 1863, tii6 
ciroulars issued last summer, and this one, fof the law to guide them 
in the performance of their responsible duties. 

JNO. G. McMYNN, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; 



CtiAPTEii 111— ^General Laws. 

AN ACT 

To amend certain sections of Chapter 155 of the General Laws of 

1863, entitled ^^An Act to codify the laws of this State relating to 

Common Schools." 
Thd people of the State of Wisconsin, represented in Senate and As-* 

sembly, do enact as follows : 

Section 1. Section 1 of chapter 155 of the General Laws of 1863 
is hereby amended, so as to read as follows : 

s " Section 1. The board of supervisors in each town in this state shall 
have power to form and alter school districts in the manner hereinafter 
set forth : provided^ that no school district shall embrace more than 
one township of land, and no part of any district shall be more than 
five miles from the center of said district." 

Section 2. Section 42 of chapter 15& as aforesaid is hereby 
Amended so as to read us follows : 

" Section 42. The clerk shall contract with and hire duly qualified 
tctlchers for and in the name of the district, which contract shall be in 
writing, and shall have the consent of the director, or treasurer, or 
both, indorsed thereon, and shall specify the wages per week, month 
or year, as agreed upon by the parties ; and said contract so completed 
shall be filed in the oiJice of the district clerk, with the certificate of 
the teacher so employed attached thereto, and a copy of such contract 
shall be furnished by the clerk to the teacher : provided^ that sk 
misijority of the board may by an order filed with the clerk, or a memo- 
randum in the district record book, said order or memorandum bcinp; 
subscribed by them, fix the time when the several terms of the schoiol, 
or any of said terms, shall open ; and if the clerk shall fail to hire a 
suitable teacher before the term so fixed, then the district board shall 
hire and contract with a qualified teacher, and a majority of the board 
shall constiliit#o quorum for the transactiou ofbusinogs." 
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Section 3. Section 43 of cliapter 165 aforesaid, is hereby amended, 
^0 as to read as follows : 

" Section 43. It shall be the duty of the clerk, between the first and 
tenth days of September, in each year, to make add transmit to the 
town, city or vilbige clerk a written report, dated dm the first day of 
September of the year in whibh it shall be transmitted, signed by th# 
"^aid district clerk and verified by his affidavif, shoeing : ' 

'^ Fir^, The number of children, male and female designated s^pa^ 
rately, over the age of foiir and o^der the age of twenty years, residing 
in the district on the last day of August previous to the makiiig bf 
siieh report, aild the name of the parents or other person with whom 
such children did respectively reside oti the 31st of Atigust preceding 
such report. 

'^ Second, The whole nudiber of children, male imd female, each 
designated separately, taught in the district school dftring the year for 
which such report is made, by teachers duly qualified, and the sum oi^ 
the days' attendance of all such childreii Upon the school. 

" Third, The number attending school (mal6 ^hd female being 
designated separately) during the year, under the age of ^our, and the 
Viumber over the age of twenty years, and the sum of the days' attend- 
•ance of all such children upoA the school. 

" Fourth. The whole time ift days any common school has been 
^taught in the district, includiiig holidays, and the whole number of 
days, including holidays, such school has been taught by teachers 
qualified according to law, during the year ending on the thirty -first 
day of August preceding the making of such report* 

" Fifth. The names of all teachers employed during the yeat covered 
by the repoVt, the number of days taught by eAch, including holidays^ 
and the monthly wages paid to e^ch. 

" Sixth. The amount of money received from the town treasurer, 
the amount received from district taxes, and the amount received from 
all sources during the year ending on the thirty-first day of August 
preceding the date of the report^ and the manner iti Which the same 
iias been expended. 

" Seventh. The kidd of books used in the schools. 

'''' Elijlith. Such other facts and statistics in relation to the schools; 
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puUic or private, in such district as the Superintendent of Public Ifl*^ 
^traction may from time to time require." 

Skctio!^ 4. Section 4^ of chapter lS5'fl8 aforesaid ij^heneby amended^ 
00 as to reacP as foIlo\^s : 

^* SectSon 4i. The clerk of e?iah' jbint SchooUdi^trict shall report id 
the Uysht derk of each town a part of whitfh is embraced in such 
district, the number of childreif resriding in sufch part, in the manner* 
set fol^iir the preceding section, and the number of days a school has 
been tamgl«t in th^ district by a qtialifiied teacher, and the remainder of 
the items specified* iv the* preceding section* sfiali be embraced in th9 
vepoft Biad9 to the elerlfi of the town i» whieh^the school-bouse is 
situktted^-' 

Section 5. Section 45 of chapter 155 as aforesaid is hereby 
ftuiendtsd, so aii to read a& foHo^fi : 

" Section 45. The clerk of each sdhoo) districts sbal^ forndsh, at the 
(irxpebse of flie district, a school register, in the fopm^ prescribed by the 
Superintendent of Public Instnictiony in which every teacher employed 
by the district board shall be required to enter the name?, ages and 
studies of aH scholars attending school, and daily their attenKlance and 
absence y> and such ot^r facts a» the county superintendent or state 
superintendent may require, which register the teacher shall dciiv^r to 
the clerk at the time he shall cease to be employed by such distri<ft, or 
ii'^j any other time whea the saHi« may be reqMired for the use of the 
district board j and the teacher shall make in writing and transmit to* 
the district board, or the county superintendent, a report concerning^' 
any matter relating to his school, in such' furm and manner as saict 
board or superintendent may prescribe." 

Section G. Section -f 6" of chapter f55 of the general laws aforesaid^ 
IS hereby amended, so as to read" as follows: 

** Section 48. The said board shall have the care and keeping of th\* 
sohool-hbus'e and' otheY property belonging to the district, esrcept so far' 
as the same shall be especially confided to the care of the clerk", 
including all books purcliased hy the district for the use of any chilcf- 
fen, and the said district board shall hare power to purchase a recorS 
book, in which the proceedings of the meetings of the district and" of 
the district board shall be recorded, and a book for keeping, in proper 
<jcm- the- treasurer's accounts, together with such blanks and statibnarjr 
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«fl are necessary for doing the business of the district in an orderly and 
"business like manner^ and the clerk of such district may include the 
amount of such purchase, including the coet of the school register, in 
any tax to be collected in such district." 

SECTiaN 7. Section 53 of chapter 1-55 ^focesaid is hevoby .amended, 
«o as to read as follows : 

" Section 53. The board in school district shall have power, under 
the advice of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, to determine 
x^hat.school and tezt-books .shall be used in th« aevjeral branches taught 
in the schools of such district. They shall make out a list of books to 
be used in each branch of study pursued in such school, and shall file 
a C9py of such, list with the. district clerk, and put up one copy in the 
achool-house of sudi district ; and when said list of books ,is adppted, it 
shall not be chaQged fbr the term of three years." 

Section 7. Section 59 of chapter 155 s^oiesaid is hereby amended, 
«o as to read as follows.: 

" Section 59. No money shall he apportioned to any district or .part 
of a district, unless it ahall g-ppear by the jeport thereof, verified by 
the affidavit of the clerk of said district or part of a d.istrict> that a 
school has been taught therein, bj a duly qualified teacher for at least 
five months during the year ending at the date of such report, and 
that all school moneys received during that ye^r from the income of 
the school fund, have been applied to. the payment of the wages of ^ 
legally qualified. teacher." 

Section 9. Section 86 of .the chapter aforesaid is heieby amended, 
so as to i«ad as follows : 

"Section 87. The laws regulating the eleotion of and canvassing 
iiihe votes for other county officers, shall apply to the election of county 
fluperintendenta. A county superintendent may at any time vacate 
his office, by filing his resignation with the olerk of the board of super- 
visors of his county. His removal £rom the county, or his acceptance 
of the office of county supervisor, shall vacate his office." 

" Section 10- Section 89 of the chapter aforesaid isheroby amended, 
•«oas to read as follows: 

" Section 89. The clerk of the board of supervisors, as soon as he has 
pfficial or other notice. of the existence of a vacancy in the office pf 
/i^wnty superintendent, shall give notice thereof to the Buperintcndeott 
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of public instruction ) who shall appoint a county superintendent to fifl) 
such vacancy, and the person so appointed shall hold his offipe until th^. 
first dSay of January succeeding the general election next occuring zSUSit- 
sach appointment is made." 

Section 11. Section 91 of said chapter is hereby amended, so as to 
read as follows : 

*' Section 1(K Any person or persons petitioning for the removal 
from office of any county superintendent of schook, shall cause a certi-. 
lied copy of such petition, together with a full statement of all^ 
charges preferred against him, to be setred upon s«ch superintendent at 
least thiitjrdays prior to the hearing before the judge of the circuity 
court. No county superintendent shaD act as aife agent foi: any author^ 
publisher or bookpeller, or receive any fee or reward for acting as suck 
agent, and a violation of this provision by any county superintendent^ 
shall subject him to removal from office." 

Section 12. Section 92 of th^ chapter aforesaid is hereby amended^ 
so as to read a» Ibllowisk : 

^' Section 92. Every eounty superintondsnt shall have power, and it 
shall be his duty : 

*^ First, T6 examine and license teachers, and to annul certificates as 
hereinafter provided. 

" Second. To visit and examine all the schools and school districts 
within his jurisdiction as often in each year as shall be practicable ; to 
inquire into all matters relating to the management, the course of . 
study and mode of instruction, and the text books and discipline of 
such schools, and the condition of the school-hoioses, sites, outbuilding^ 
and appendages, and of the district generally ; to advbe> with% and 
eounsel the district board in relation to their duties, and particularly in 
relation to the construction, warming and ventilation of school houses, 
and the improving, and adorning of the school grounds connected 
therewith, and to recommend to school officers and teachers the proper 
studies, discipline and management of the schools. 

" Third, To direct, after proper eaaminatioii, the district board to» 
make any alteration and repairs which, shall in hi» ojRnion be necessary 
to the health, comfort or progress of the pupils, and to abate any 
Buisance in or iqpon the premises : providing, the san^ can be dpu^ at 
an expense not cxcceddng twenty-five dolbrs. 
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** Fourth. To make an order in concurrence with the chairnian of the 
board of superyisors of the town in which any school house ia »ituated, 
which is unfit for school purposes, reciting the,, reasons, if they deem it 
unfit for further use, and not worth repairing, and deliver the order to 
the clerk of the district in which such building is situated, and to 
transmit one copy of said order to the clerk of the town, and another 
to the superintendent of public instruction ; and such order shall take 
effect from and after the date mentioned therein, unless for cause 
shown within thirty days after said order is delivered to the district 
clerk, it shall be overruled by the superintendent of public insl^ruction ; 
and from thi time the said order shall take effect, the district shall not 
"be entitled to share in any appropriation of the income of the school 
'^fund for any school kept in said building so declared unfit for school 
purposes. 

" Fifth. To examine any charge effecting the moral character or 
ability to teach of any teacher within his county or district, first 
giving such teacher reasonable notice of the charge, and an opportunity 
to defend himself therefrom \ and if he finds the charge sustained, to 
annul his certificate, by whomsoever granted, and if the teacher so 
declared unfit to teach, holds a certificate from the superintendent of 
public instruction, or a diploma of a state noimal school, then to hotify 
the state superintendent of such annulment without delay. 

" Sixth, To report annually to the board of supervisors of his county 
the conditions and prospects of the schools under his supervision ; to 
receive from the town, city or village clerks abstracts of the reports of 
the several district clerks, and to transmit the same, as required by 
law, to the state superintendent, as also annually, before the first day 
of May, the name and post-office address of each town clerk of his 
county or district, and to report from time to time such other facts 
relating to education as the state superintendent may require, or the 
laws may prescribe. 

" Seventh. To org^ize and conduct at least one institute for the 
instruction of teachers in each year, and to advise in all questions 
arising under the operations of the school laws in his county or district," 

SECTION 13. Section 95 of the aforesaid chapter is hereby amended, 
so as to read as follows : 

" Section 9 5. The compensation of the county superintendent of 
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schools shall be fixed by the county board of supemmrs, and shall be 
paid quarterly in cash by the county : 'provided^ that for counties and 
districts containing more than ten thousand inhalntants, according ta 
last preceding census, the compensation shall not be less than eight 
hundred dollars per annum, and for counties and districts containing 
more than five thousand inhabitants, it shall not be less than five 
hundred dolter© per annum ; and provided, further, that the board of 
supervisors shall allow for stationary, postage and priaiing such amount 
as the ecunty superintendent shall certify to be actually necessary, not 
exceeding one hundred dollars in counties and districts containing lesfr 
than five thousand inhabitants, and two hundred dollars^in counties, 
and districts ccntaining less than ten thousand inhabitants and moro 
than five thousand." 

Section 14. All actn and parts of acts inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this act, are heroby repealed. 

Section 15. This act shall take effect and be in force from and 
after its passage. 

Appf>rovc4 April 10, 1867. 



Books of Reference. — From the following list of educational 
works, teachers may select such as they may desire for their own use : 

Abbott's Teacher; American Education, Mansfield; American 
Journal of Education, 16 volumes, Barnard; American Pedagogy^ 
Barnard; Comparative Geography, Bitter; Calkins' Primary Object 
Lessons ; Dictionary of Mathematics, Davies and Peck ; English Ped- 
agogy, Barnard; Emerson's School and Schoolmaster; Five hundred 
Mistakes Corrected ; French Pedagogy, Barnard ; Graded Schools, 
Wells ; German Schools and Pedagogy ; Letter to a Young Teacher, 
Thayer; Methods of Instruction, Wickersham; Normal Method of 
Teaching, Holbrook ; Normal Training, Russell ; Observing Faculties, 
Barton ; Object Lessons, Welch ; Papers for the Teacher, Barnard, T 
vols ; Punctuation, Wilson; Page's Theory an4 Practice of Teach- 
ing; School Amusements, Boot; School Economy; Wickersham's* 
School Government, Jewell ; Science of Education, Ogden ; Study of 
Words, French ; Sheldon's Elementary Instruction ; Sheldon's Mode ; 
Lessons on Objects; Teacher- a Assistant, Northond; Teacher's Exam- 
iner, Stone; Teacher's Motives, Mann; Unconscious Tuition, HuntiogTs 
ten. — Supt*s Report. 
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iVot In Vain. 



" I hare labored in vain^" a teacher said, 

And her brow was marked by care ; 
" I have labored in vain." She bowed her head^ 
And bitter and sad were the tears she shed 
In that moment of dark despair. 

" I am weary and worn, and my hands are weak, 

And my courage is well-nigh gone ; 
For none give heed to the words I speak, 
And in vain for a promise of fruit I seek, 
Whore the seed of the Word is sown/* 



And again with a sorrowful heart she wept, 

For her spirit with grief was stirred ; 
Till the night grew dark, and at last she slept. 
And a silent calm o'er her spirit crept^ 

And a whisper of " peace" was heard. 

And she thought in her dreams that the^soul took flight 

To a blessed and bright abode ,• 
She saw a throne of dazzling light, 
And harps were ringing and robes were white, 
Made white in a Saviour's blood. 



And she saw such a countless throng around 

As she never had seen before — 
Their brows with jewels of light were crowned 
And sighing and sorrow no place had found, 

For the troubles of time were o*er. 



Then a white-robed maiden came forth and said, 

''Joy ! joy ! for thy trials are past ! 
I am ONE that thy gentle words hjivo led 
In the narrow pathway of life to tread — 
I welcome thee home at last !" 



And the teacher gazed on the maiden's faco ; 

She had seen that faco on earth. 
When with anxious hoartiin her wonted place. 
She had told her charge of a saviour's grace, 

And their need of a second birth. 



Then the teacher smiled, and an angel said,. 

"Go forth to thy work again ; 
It is not in vain that the seed is shed ; 
Jf only ONB soul to the cross is led, 

Thy labor is not in vain." 

And at last she woke and her knee she bent 

In grateful, child-like prayer — 
And she prayed till an answer of peace was sent, 
Aird Faith and Hope as a rainbow blent. 

O'er the clouds of her earthly cafe. 
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And she rose in j^j and hi^r eye was bright, 

Her sorrow and grief had fled — 
And her soul was oalm and her heart was light, 
For her hands were strong in her Saviour's migh^t 

As forth to her wcgrk she sped. 

Then rise, fellow teaoher, to labor go ! 

Wide scatter the precious grain — 
Though the fruit may noyer be seen below, 
Be sure the fruit of the Word shall grow ) 
'Xoil on in faith, and thou soon shall know 

'' Thy labor is not in vain !" 



Oar Onbinel; Ojrgau. 



" The sclicol-master who cannot sin^/' says Martin Lather, "I would 
^lot look upon/' The value of proper instruction in yocal music can 
hardly be over-estimated, and what intelligent parent in our land would 
not be gratified to know that his child possessed the advantages of such, 
vocal training ? indeed, in whatever light this mat^ is viewed, it ia 
^ood, a^d good only. We find music adc^ing to the happiness of thte 
child, to the attractive influence of the school, to the refining pleasure* 
of home, and thus gradually elevating the moral tone of the commu,- 
uity and increasing ^he aggifesgate of happiness in the same. Andi we 
trust the day is coming when not only vocal but als3 instrumental m,u^ic 
will appear as a common branch upon the teacher's certificate. Bj 
*' instrunaental" music we mean nothing beyond ability .to read a simpje 
air or an ordinary accompan,iment upon Cabinet Organ, pj^no or melo- 
4eon, a (^egree of skill that may readily be acquired. 

Music is an in exhaustible source of gratifcation. Not only is ife 
a present joy, but in conning years, it will shed its soothing influonce^ 
over the ruder experiences of life, lightening toil, cheering the family 
9*rck, and binding it clos^ in union. It is Oiie of heaven's choicest 
gifts. All lovers of music are fully sensible of its power in mitigating^ 
the fatigue of labor and in^ alleviating pain and care. 

An excellent man and| a good teacher expresses the following opinion 
in regard to the influence of music in school : 

" Ii?t respect to moral training and discipline, I regard music or sing- 
ing io^ school as invaluable. Nothing so quickly relaxes the mind, and 
^Vees it from b^d feelings and discouragements which the daily studies 
^y engender. It relieves the teacher, too, to join in a cheerful song. 
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t>o(iily as well as mentally. A teachor who sings often, will not very 
oilben scold. [Mark that.] I believe he qan expend much 6f hjis over- ^ 
wrought nervousness in this w,ay ; and, instead of sharp tones piercing 
the heart, his words will fall in soft and gentle accents- So^ng always 
draY(s closer its participants, and in the song-exercise, if ever, there 
will l>e happiness in the sphool room. As a mental exercise, also, 
music fixes attention, concentrates though^;, cultivates quick and nice 
discernment. As a physical exercise, it brings into healthy action 
those vital organs, which, cannot be reached so effectually in any other 
way. The Germans, who sing almost universally, claim that singing 
is a preventive of disease of the lungs." 
Says another competent authority : 

"There is no occupation, in life with which music could not- harmo- 
nize. We have hymns for divine worship; war has called forth many 
^ heart stirring logic ; the devil himself has his bacchanalian song^ for 
his groggeries ; why should we not also have cheering songs. for the. 
workshop, the cornfield, the kitchen, the sihool? On the continent of • 
Europe they are wiser than we in this respect. There music forms a 
daily pai;^ of the educational training. It is found far more effective, 
than the> rod, or tasks, or a^gry reproof, for softening rugged dispp, 
sitions. In Germany no tie^cher is considered as qualified to teacli^ 
even a common school, who has not some knowledge of music, cannot 
lead a choir of voices, and perform on some instrument." 

Ther& is but one opinion upon this subject. Now what were wiser 
than to make provisions, in our schools, both public ai^ private, for in- 
structioi]^ in this branch ? " Teach your boys what they will practice 
when they become men," is a good maxim, and most forcible in its ap-. 
plication to instruction in vocal mu^ic. 

But we sat down to write an,artick upon OuK Cabinet Organ, and' 
have been, wandering off in another direction. No matter, the two 
subjects are kin. The school that delights in vocal music ought to . 
have a Cabinet Organ, if such an instrument can at all be afforded. — . 
Ours stands open by yonder wall, — keyboard conspicious, dotted with 
its twenty-fiye flats and sharps that so often deceive our as yet unskilled; 
fingers, — the well known trade mark of "Mason and Hamlin" flash- 
ing from its ppUshed front and challenging competition. We arc proudj 
of our instrument, and know vffi have thd^ worth of our moni^v. At all; 
events it isn't for sale. We pai,d^$170 ^r it, — 5-octave, double reed, 
Qiled-walnut case, — selected for i*.se, though at the same tim,Cj the most, 
orn^iental article of furniture we happen to own. 

5e1^ore deciding upon which, orgaix to purchaee, whether an Eiley, %^ 
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£m\ihy a Prince, Carhart and Needham, or a Mason and Hamlin, we 
•consulted three or four gentlemen of our acquaintance, organists them- 
selves, familiar with such matters, and competent to give the advice de- 
fiired. They were unanimous in favor of the Mason and Hamlin in- 
'^trument , We inquired "How about the stops?" "Never mind the 
iStops,"the7 said, "you have i\ie AuUnnatic SweU,*' We took their 
Advice and there's our organ, the ♦choicest of 'Our earthly possesions, — 
babies except, of course! 

Shall we describ3 it ? Shall we talk of the cresccndos and diminuendoi 
•of the automatic swell, giving that wonderful capacity for light and 
ishade which enables the instrument in the words of the Mustccd Re- 
0vetci, " to approa<;h the power aud expression of h>umaa voice ?" of 
jdie marvelous simjiRcity of structure by which, without any unusual 
^novement of hands or feet, the player can comman4 at will any degree 
from the loudest to the softest tone ? of tlie fine voicing of the reeds ? 
^f the extraordinary power' of the instrument ? of the roundness, f ull- 
iness, -sweetness, in a word, the perfection of tone ? of the delicacy and 
^ promptness with which it **speaks" to the touch ? of the durability of 
workmanship, and the finish of action and case ? We think not. So 
many worthy men have gone this way before us — to sorrow failure in 
the attempt — that we shall take warning from their melancholy exam- 
ple. 

A clergyman of note who was recently in New York, paid a visit 
to the Turkish Baths, in that city. He went in like any other weary 
xaortal } and after having been pounded, and steamed, and stretched, 
and douched, rolled in blankets, and worked over "quite in the new,*' 
be -finally emerged from the establishment a la Mercury, or Bayard 
Taylor, after a similar experience in the Orient, with wings at his 
ankles ! Some one wished to know how the thing was done and how 
ke felt afterwards. He replied that he was "no more able to tell than 
to describe one of Mason & Hamlin's Cabinet Organs/' The latter 
dfficulty we fully appreciate ; tlie former we hope to look into on our 
ijiext visit to the metropolis. 

JLnstrttmental music as an accompaniment to the voice, is becoming 
joaore :ind more a leading feature in our best public schools. It foUors 
liajturally upon the introduction of vocal music in the large cities o€ 
JE5 jst'jn^ New York, Philadolphia, Pittsburg, Ci neinnati, and Chicago^' 
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Itperience has long since' dbmonstrated* the obserTation of competeni^ ' 
School Controllers, the fact that vocal music is an essential feature of 
ilny Well-digested systcrm of popular education. And this fact once 
Established, no arguments advanced by a fal^e economy succeeded 
longer in- banishing the same from the schoof curriculum. The visitor 
to the schools of these cities fin Js in a large f roportiofi of them, pianoi* 
of first-class manufacture, or School Organs of the most approvecf 
modern styles. All parties Concerned— teadhers, ptif^ils and con- 
trollers — regard these as esseiitial farts of the school furniture ; audi 
in female schools mote particiilarry, would as soon think of droppin^^ 
from the list the ineVitaBle Blackboard as the invaluable musical in- 
strument. This is also true, to a greater or less extent, of j^rogessivc? 
towns of smaller size everywhere in the North. 

The marked improvement of late years in the mailtifacture of music-' 
al instruments keeps pace with the pubiic demand. T'o so great a de^ 
gree is this the case, that the Cabinet Organ, an instrittnent of sus> 
tamed power, occupying ftiuch less spac^ in the school room, Better a^ 
dapted for the purpose mteri'd'ed, ancf furnished' a£ less than Half the 
cost of the piano, has in a uicasiwe superceded tlie latter fnstrument in 
popular favor, both for the' school-room and the family circle. Tlie in^ 
strument of which wc write — ''ours"— Was useJlast fall at one of the 
largest county institutes yot held in Pennsylvania, in one of the lar-- 
gest court rooms of the ^tate, aiipd although a very good piano stood be- 
side it, yet the Cabinet Orgail was preferred, and used during the en-- 
ttre Weok, while the piano was opened but three or four times. 

In closing, we would fecomntend to school directors who can afford 
the expense, and who have teachers permanently employed, that they 
place an instrument of this class in the schools undei' their control. It 
will prove a wise inves tmcnt. If the teacher plays so much the Better* 
if not, it is no difficult matter to" learn how to touch the keys, as wo^ 
have said, in a simple air or easy accompaniment ; and a beginning 
made, — an interest once excited, — progress is certain, and lasting good 
Svill result to the Bc;\U)Q\.-^Fejinsy/lrn7nU /^*chool Joufnal. 



S niooLSiN THE SouTfJ. — Schools aie being organized rapidly ill 
the South by the Freedmau's Bureau and private entcrpriso. AU ^t 
Otar ejiohanges complain of scarcity 6f teacher^ 
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Dietionarlefl* 



Many seem to act on the supposition that dictionaries were made t5 
lie upon the table or desk, not to be soiled by use. A dictionary should 
be used constantly, and every teacher and student, yes, every reader, 
should keep one by his side as a constant companion while reading. 
Our education should not cease when we leave the district school, the 
academy, or the college ; but whenever a word presents itself, whose 
meaning we do not know, we should refer at once to this constant com- 
panion, and inform ourselves. Should we meet with a word, the pro- 
nunciation of which gives rise to any doubt in our mind, we should at 
oboe satisfy ourselves. Should any public speaker use a seeming in- 
appropriate word, or, to our minds, give the wrong pronunciation to a 
word, we should go to our rooms and post ourselves ; in this way and 
"only by this means can we prepare ourselves to usb tne proper words 
with the proper pronunciation. The question is often asked us, **What 
dictionary shall I use ?" We always say, "by all means use the best." 
With dictionaries As with most everything else, th^ best is the cheap- 
est. We consider that \Vebster*s New Dictionary is the nearest to 
perfection of any book that has ever been made. It is complete in all 
its parts. Each department of it has been tor yedrs under direction 
of the most skillful and scientific men in that branch of science. In 
\lcfinitions, Webster has always been considered by scholars in this and 
European countries to be superior to any other lexicographer. In all 
cases may Webster be relied upon as being the best definer, and the 
many words with different shades of meaning are so classified and di- 
vided that the seeker nia}^ at once cast his eye ujion the identical case 
before him, or a parallel on^, so that no confusion can possibly result. 
In orthography and pronunciation, Webster is regarded as the standi 
jird by nearly all the great publishing housed in this country, and their 
text-books all conform to it. 

The present New Illustrated edition of Webster embodies eighty 
large quarto pages, which in the previous edition were devoted to a 
t.-eatisc on Synonyms, in which more than two thousand of the princi- 
})al words of the language, having similar shades of meaning, have 
their resemblances and precise shades of difference carefully pointed 
'i')ut. This ii: quite different from a mere colioction of words having' 
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teome similarity of meaning, but with the points of diflference undis- 
criminated. This, the latest considerable work of the lato lamented 
Dr. Goodrich, it is believed, forms, in many respects, the best treatise 
t>n English synonyms, for popular use, extant. ' 

Pictorial Illustrations constitute a very attractive feature of the pres- 
ent edition, are over three thousand in number, of a size truly to il- 
lustrate the words in question, executed in the highest style of art^ 
and are far more numerous, larger, and better executed, than are found 
in any other work of the kind publbhed in this country. They ofteii 
convey to the student a much clearer conception of the character of 
an object, and the true meaning of a word, than it is possible from any 
mere verbal description* 

Having been thoi^oughly revised since the war broke out in our own 
country, it's definitions of military terms are more complete than any 
book extant. Another feature which makes it valuable to us is thcf 
''Explanatory and Pronouncing Vocabulary of the Names of Noted 
Fictitious Persons and Places ;*' this alone has been pronounced by 
many to be worth the price of the book. Many thousand newly coined 
Vrords are found in this dictionary only. The press are unanimous in 
its praise. We have seen these books, handled them and examined 
them, but not until recently have wc had the pleasure of owning one; 
Words^fail to express our gratification in being the possessor cf this 
book, second only to the Bible. In turning over the loaves, we have 
no occasion to find fault with any omission or negligence, but rather 
seem lost in wonder that one book could contain so much, and that 
any one could think of the many wonderful things that are contained 
in it, and the many valuable changes that have been made since the 
edition of 1859* An effort will be mad?j no doubt, among lexicog- 
raphers to compete with this Vork; but the present generation may 
hope in vain for an improvement to it. In the language of Mr. Ray* 
luond, we say : " The New Webster is glorious — it is perfect — it dis- 
tances and defies competition — it leaves nothing to be desired I " 



Master and Scholars. — •' When I was a boy, " said an old mjin( 
^' wc had a schoolmaster who had an odd way of catching idle bftj'H* 
One dav he called out to us : 
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" Boys, I must hate closer attention to your books. The first one of 
you that sees another boy idle, I Want you to inform me, and I will at- 
tend to the case.*' 

" Ah ! " thought I to myselfi " there is Joe Simpson that I don't 
like. I'll watch him, and if I see him look off his book, Til tell. " 

It was not long before I saw Joe look off his book, and immediately 
I informed the master. 

" Indeed ! " said he ; '* how did you know he Was idle ? " 

" I saw him," said I. 

" You did; and were your eyes on your book when you saw him?'* 

I was caught, and never watched for idle boys again. 

If we are sufficiently watchful over our own conduct, we shall have 
too time to find fault with the conduct of others. 



lu ZHeinoriain, 



The following resolutions were adopted by the Regents of the State 
University at their last meeting : 

Whkrkas, Prof. Dan'l Read, LL.D., has resigned his professorship 
of mentftl and moral science in the Wisconsin State University to ae» 
ccpt the presidency of the State University of Missouri, therefore be it 

Resohedy That the Regents of the University of Wisconsin cordial- 
ly testify to their appreciation of the able and faithful services which 
Prof. Read has rendered to the University, and express their wishes 
for his success in the important field of labor upon which he has en-' 
tered. 

Resolved y That while we regret the loss of the valuable services of 
Prof. Read through his resignation, we extend to curators of the 
University of Missouri our warm congratulations in securing for Pres-» 
ident of the University such an efficient officer, thorough scholar and 
competent instructor. 

Resolved y That the Secretary be requested to forward a copy of these 
resolutions to Prof. Read, and to furnish a copy also to the Madisoa 
nepspapera for publication. 

Resolved^ That in the death of our late associate, Regent Jackson 
lladley, the Boarcl of Regents recognize the loss of a most Worthy meai- 
ber, whose Idllg public .ser\iced have baett of value tv the State, and 
whose memory we shall ever cherish. 

Rt.wlved^ That the family of the deceased, in this, their affliction, 
are tendered the unanimous sympathy of this i3oard, and the Secretary 
is hereby instructed to trausmit to the widow of the deceased a copy 
of these resolutions, duly attested by the signature of the President and 
Secretary and the seal of the Boards 
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>it0rial Mistjelkng. 



A Book for Teachers. 



The works of Horace Mann, in four volumes, are books that should bo 
in every town, city and school library, as well as in that of every teach- 
er. No educator has lived in America who has done more for public 
schools than the author of these works, Horace Mann. The best years 
of his life were s^ent in the advance of the cause of public education. 
He was for twelve years Secretary of the Board of education for Mass* 
achusetts, and in that time he infused new life into her public schools 
and to him more than any other man is due the praise of the excellent 
school system now in force in that state. As a leading paper in Mass- 
achusetts says : 

" The man is dead, but his spirit still lives in his educational lectures 
aad reports, aa fresh, animating and intrepid, as full of practical wis- 
dom and moral inspiration, as when his tireless activity was felt among 
«s in his visible presence. That spirit needs to be diffused now by all 
the means the Legislature can command. We have no lack of persons 
who can aid the cause of popular education by excellent thoughts and 
plans; but the firey soul identifying its own being with the cause it 
adopts, working on the wills as well as on the minds of men, and mak-. 
ing its wisdom and humanity contagious, — in short, the man of genius 
turned schoolmaster, — this we cannot expect to have more than once 
or twice in a century.'' 

The first volume of this book we have received and examined and 
no words of ours can add to its popularity. The name of its author is 
alone a sflicient guaranty of the merits of the book. Any one desir- 
ous of acting as agent for this work or of subscribing for it will ad- 
dress Mrs. Horace Mann, Gambridge, Mass., or Journal of Educa- 
tion, Mineral Point, Wis» 
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Gbammatioal. — At a Teachera' Institute held at Ozaukee county 
about four months ago, quite a controversy arose on the analysis aniji 
dcupstruction of the following' sentence : 

'* The Iamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
^a4 ho thy reason, would he skip and pla^ V* 

1^ seems that the person who gave the sentence took exceptions to the 
analysis of Mr. Thomas Bohan, and he appeals to us for our opinion. 
The dispute was principally in regard to the principal clause. Those 
who objected to Mr.Bohan's construction claim that the first line is th% 
principal clause. As the sentence is pupctuated — ^a comma after '^ to- 
day" — we do not see how any other construction than that which Mr. 
i^ban ^ives is admissible. We give belo^ his analysis of the sen- 
tence: 

It is a complex interrogative sentence. WoM he skip and play is 
the principal clause. 

"Thy riot dooms (which) to bleed to-day/' ^an adjective sentence, 
tells what lamb. [Clark's Gram., p. 228 ; Kerl'a, 247.] 
»« He" is i&e Subject, 

** Woijild ^.J:ip and play," Predicate (compound). 
" The lamb thy ri(Jl dooms to bleed to-day," is a logical adjunct of 
** He" in the first sentence. 

" Lamb" is a noun in the nom» xjase, in apposition with ^' He" (Piur 
^eo's Anal. Gram., p, 157). 

'" Riot" is tW Subject, 

" Dooms" Predicate, 

(" Which") Obj ect (omitted J)y ellipsis. 

Pinneo's " Eng. Tfa<*er," p. 194). 
" Had he thy reason," is a subordinate conjunctive sentence 

KerFs Eng. Gram.), 
." If" is a conjunction (pjpiitted by ellipsis). — (Kerl's Eng. 
Gr^m. p. 184.) 

"He" --,-.-. Subject, 
" Had" - - r - - - - Predicate, 
« Reason" Object. 



The trustees of the Soldiers' Orphan Home have elected Mr. F. B. 
^Brewer, now residing in Milwaukee, as superintendent and financial 
manager of that institution, to fill the places of Mrs. Harvey and Gen. 
Harnden, resigned, and appointed Mrs. Brewer matron. The interests 
of the children under their care will, doubtless, bo well looked after^ 
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3hs ^bors of Mr. A. S. Kissell, now of Minneapolis, seem to be 
Uglily appreciated, as we are informed that his salary has reoentfy 
been increased to $3,000 per annum. A paper reoently received con- 
tains a flattering account of the schools under his supervision, as well 
as*,of their able superintendent. — Iowa School Joumod, 

Major Whittlesey, of the United States army, spent a couple ot 
days in in New Haven last week, to consult with the officers of Yale 
College in relation to a,pr<ye<jt to connect the regular army morb 
closely with our principal literary institutions by Establishing military 
professorships in them, and making a certain number of their gradu- 
ates officers in the army. Major Whittlesey is a commissioner of the 
War Department to obtain the views of the leading colleges on this 
subject, to assist in the preparation of a bill to be presented at th« next 
session of congress. 



Waupun, Maro*h^^, 1867. 

Mr. £ditor : I send you a solution of the example given 4n the 
•March number of the' Journal : 

Let 2X, 2JX, and 3}X, represent the ^shares contributed, then 
2X M-2fX H-3iX=:164i; whence 16X ■+23X H-28X=:=l314 ; or 67X 
=1314, hence X=jei9,41-67, 2X=£39,4 32.67s, 2iX=£56,7 46-67s, 
3JX=£68,12 56-678. Verification £39,4 32-67s. -f£66,7 46-67s+ 
£68,12 56-67s.=£l 64,5s. Respectfully yours, J. C. L. 

A REVIEW of the Congressional Land Grant for the establishment 
of Agricultural Colleges, shows that of fifteen states enumerated, nine 
' — -viz.. New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Michigan and Wisconsin have 
•donated the proceeds of the grant to existing institutions; three others 

^viz. Massachusetts, Iowa, and Minnesota, haVe established separate 

and independent colleges ; and three more — ^viz., Ohio, Indiana and 
Missouri, have taken no final action. Pennslyvania and Michigan had 
agricultural colleges in operation when the grant was made, and tbe 
proceeds went to increase their endowments* In Massachusetts the 
^fund was divided, two-thirds going to the agricultural college and owe- 
third to the " Institution of Technology," in Bostow 
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^atixl stttH) ^enerd ^vAtX&%txitt. 



A THREE-STORY Bchool house is to be built in Fountain City tias 
summer. 

Kentucky University — We learn that there are about 450 stu- 
dents in all the departments of this institution. 

A Lady Bachelor of Science. — The Faculty of Paris has just 
e inferred the degree of "Bache-lere-es-Sciences" on a young lady named 
M'Ue Marie Brapetti. 

The Appleton Post learns that the faculty of Appleton University, . 
except the President and Prof. Jonea, will leave at the close of the 
present term, their pay being insufficient. 

Prof. Benjamin Pierce, of Harvard College, has been appointed 
Superintendent of the U. S. Coast Survey, as successor of Prof Alex- 
ander Dallas Bache, who died in February last. 

Mineral Point. — A new school house will be erected in this City 
this year, to cost $5,000, exclusive of lots. This City already has one 
of the best school buildings in the State. 

New School Houses. — According to present indications therrwill 
be more new school houses erected this year than have been erected in 
any year since the State was admitted into the Union. 

Personal. — President Paul A. Chadborne, of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, is seriously ill at his home in Williams- 
town, Mass., and probably will be unable to discharge the duties of his 
office for some months to come. 

Grant Co. — A Teachers' Institute was held at Platlevilk- on tile 
16th, 17th, 18th and 19th of April. Institute exercises were given 
by Supt. Purman, Profs. Allen, Wernli and Gruernsey, of the Normal 
School, and by other teachers of the county. A motion was made and 
carried to request Supt. Purman to call the next Institute in the latter 
part of August. The exercises were interesting and instructive* 
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In point of educational financial economy, Philadelphia claims the 
cheapest sys^m, but pays its teachers low salaries. Philadelphia has 
fewer schools in proportion to its population than any other Urge 
American city. 

Amherst College. — ^The catalogue of Amherst College for 1866-7 
shows that there are annually awarded thirty-six cash prizes, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to upward of $800.00. There are fifteen scholar- 
ships, aggregating $1,380.00. The total attendance is 225. 

The Indiana Legislature has located the State Normal School at 
Terre Haute, and appropriated $50,000, toward the building. The 
citizens of Terre Haute donated beautiful grounds, and $25,000 in 
cash. 

Pennsylvania. — In this State there are thirteen colleges beside the 
Agricultural College and the Girard and Polytechnic colleges in Phila- 
>delphia. Whole number of students for 1866, was 2,000 ; volumes in 
college libraries, 110,000; value of apparatus, $60,000. 

Sauk County. — The Sauk Co. Teachers' Association met and or- 
ganized at the Baraboo Collegiate Institute, Monday, April 8th, Mr. 
K. B. Grandall County Superintendent presided. There were fifty 
teachers present. Supt. McMynn was also present and added much to 
the interest and profit of the exercises. 

Philadelphia. — The city has sent a committee to visit the schools 
and school buildings of the principal western cities and make a report. 
They visited the schools of Chicago and Milwaukee and have gone to 
St. Louis, Columbus and Cincinnati. They pronounced themselves 
well pleased with the schools of Chicago, especially with their musical 
proficiency. The Philadelphians are bound to improve their schools, 

iLLiNOis.-The last General Assembly ordered that "All returned sol- 
diers, who, during the late war, entered the army while in their minority, 
^hall be allowed to attend, free, any public schools in the districts 
«vhere they severally reside, for a time equal to a portion of their 
minority spent in the military service of the United States." Acts to 
establish a " Home for the Children of Deceased Soldiers," and a 
ileform School, were also passed. Springfield has six schools, with 
1^712 j)upils, and an average attendance of 1,593, or 92 per cent. 
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Mazomanie. — ^A suit was brought against Merrick Goldthwaite/ 
principal of public schools for assault and battery. The case was an 
interesting one as it involved the question of the liability of the teach- 
er to inflict Qorporal punishment. The jury did not agree. ' The case 
TRas ably loanaged by attorneys Ball, and Gregory & Pinney for/thei 
State, and by K. J. Chase and H, W. Tenney for the Defendant. 

State Teachers Asbooiation. — ^The annual session of the Wis- 
consin State Teachers' Association,' is to be held at La Crosse on the 
23-25 .of July. Hon., Arthur McArthur, of Milwaukee^ is announced 
to lectu]:e on that occasion, also Hon. J. M. Gregory^ of Kalamazoo 
Normal School, Mich., and Hon.. J. L. Pickard, of Chicago. A profit- 
able as well as an exceedingly pleasant session is anticipated. 

Kenosha Co. — The superintendent complains of the diversity of 
tezt-booKs. He says there ape as many as four kinds of spellers used 
in some districts, and in some, from two to five kinds of Arithmetics. 
He thinks a uuiformity of text-books should be enforced by the scbool 
boards. Five new school houses have been built within the year ; the 
one at Pleasant Prah*ie the bfesf in thb county. This county has only 
one representative in the N6rmal Sdhool at Platteville. At the April 
examinations 3 received 2(i grade certificates ; 14, 3d grade ; 14 were 
licensed for the summer, and 34 were rejected. 



The Youn0 S>ngeb'3 Manual. A new coUectioit of song^ aad sol- 
feggios, selected principally^ from the works of the great naasters, 
classified and adapted to the use of schools, academies and colleges, 
by Messrs. Aiken, Squire, Powell and Victor Williams, teachers of 
music in the public SchQols of Cincinnati. Published by Sargent, 
Wilson and Hinkle, Cincinnati. 

This is an excellent little work of 192 pages and contains a statement 
of ithe rudiments of music, some fine selections from Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Mendelsohn and Silcher, as well as exercises adapted to 
the classical music of modern times. The book was designed for the 
higher classes of graded schools, but may be properly used in primary 
schools by beginning with the rudiments. Sent by the publishers for, 
examination: for 25 cts., or for introduction at 03,00 per dozen. 
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^Proceedings and Lectures of the Nationiil Tekcbers' Association;' 
the National Associatibn of School Superintendents, and the Ameri- 
can Normal School Association, at their annual meetings held in 
Indianapolis, Ind., August, 1866. James Cruikshank, LL. D.,^ 
Broolyn^ N. Y., Publisher. 

This valuable book? will be sent free to any one pre^iit at the lasl? 
meeting and a member of the Association. To any other person it' 
will be sent for 50 cts. It contains several valuable lectures read* 
before the Association, and the proceedings of the meetings. The^ 
lectures alone are worth ten times the price of the book; 

PiNNEo's Exercises in False Syntax For the correction of errors' 
in the grammatical construction of sentences, designed' to aid in the 
study of the author's grammars of the' English language, by T. 8: 
Pinneo, M» a., M. D. Published by Sargent, Wilson and Hinkle,- 
Cincinnati^ 

The correction of errors :fi)rms the subject of fifty-six cautions and 
nearly one hundred exerciaes in this volume. The pointa are expanded' 
and more particularly illustrated and explained' than it is possible in^ 
any elementary work. This book should be studied with or after any 
Grammar. The exercises are short so that they may be connected 
with an ordinary lesson in' grammar. The exercises ate full and oom-^ 
jilete and may be used aside from any other work. It is a neat and 
interesting work, and commends itself to the attention of all teachers. 

The North American Review. Edited by Prof James Russell 
Lowell and Charles Eliot Noiiton, Esq. No. 215 ; April, 1867.- 

C<^JJTfi|jTS : Modern Italian Poets; British Finance in 1616 ; Charles 
Lamb and his Biographers; The New Jersey Monopolies; The Rail-' 
road System ; Deaf-Mute Education ; Henry Wadsworth Lonfellow j> 
LeJiteing;' Religious Liberty; Critical Notices. Contributors: W. D. 
Howells; Adams S. Hill; J. K. Medbery; C. F. Adams, Jr.; F. B: 
Sanborn ; W. D. Howells ; James Russell Lowell ; C. E. Norton. Tick*- 
nor and Fields, Publishers, 124, Tremont Street, Boston. 

Littell's Living Age. — This is one of the best periodicals pab- 
Hi^hed in the country. Its articles are furnished by the best writers in 
this country and Europe. The great variety of its literature adapts it 
to the tastes of all. Published by Littell and Gay, Boston , . Mas^. Pric©^ 
$8.00 per annum. 
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The Works op Horace Mann. In four volumes. Price $3.00 per 
volume. Published by subscription alone, for the editor, Mrs. 
Mary Mann. 
The first tyo volumes of this series contain seven lectures upon educa- 
tion, and twelve annual reports made to the Board of Education, 
embracing all the important topics of education, forming a guide for 
the organization of schools and thorough instruction in them, as well 
as for the action of state governments. The third volume will contain 
miscellaneous lectures and addresses, as " Thoughts for a Young Man, 
Powers and Duties of Woman ) EflPects of Intemperance on the Poor 
and Ignorant, Effects of Intemperance on the Rich and Educated, 
Inaugural Address at Antioch College, Demands of the Age on Col- 
leges, First Baccalaureate Address at Antioch College, Address to the 
Students, or Code of Honor ; Letter to a Law Student ; Lecture on 
Knowledge, hitherto unpublished. The fourth volume will contain : 
Anti-slavery Letters and Speeches ; Lecture on Liberty, hitherto un- 
published; Letter to Mr. Garrison, published only in the "Liberator." 
If the -price of these volumes is enclosed to Mrs. Mary Mann, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., the books will be sent by mail, prepaid. 

The Diamond Dickens. — The fact that forty-five thousand copies 
of " Pickwick,'* •• Our Mutual Friend, and " David Copperfield'* were 
sold before the third volume had appeared, tells how popular this edi- 
tion has become. The enterprise of Ticknor and Fields has proved a 
success in publishing this edition, and we are glad to chronicle it. 
** David Copperfield" is the third volume of the Diamond Dickens, and 
is issued in the same compact, convenient, and elegant style as " The 
Pickwick Papers'' and '* Our mutual Friend." Every lover of Dickens 
should not fail to get this edition. The illustrated volumes are only 
$1.50 each, and the plain $1.25. 

Clubbing. — For $5 we will send '• Th& Nation," a weekly journal 
containing Literary, Artistic, and Scientific Intelligence, Criticisms of 
Books, Pictures and Music, Foreign Correspondence, and deliberate 
comments on the political and social topics of the day, and the Wis- 
consin Journal op Education for one year. The price of " The 
Nation*' is five dollars alone. For $4 we will send three copies of the 
Wisconsin Journal op Education and " Our Schoolday Visitor,'' 
a^first-class magazine for young people and teachers, whose subscription 
price alone is $1.25. 

Atlantic Monthly — Published by Ticknor and Fields, Boston, 
Mass. Price $4.00 per annum. The June number is received and 
contains many interesting articles. The serials that are published in 
this monthly are first class and well worth the subscription price. 
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Breakers Ahead! 



That our public schools not merely provide tfce means of educating, 
6ut educate more or less every ckild in the land, is in popular estima- 
tion beyond a doubt. How slightly the facts sustain such an estimate 
of the capacity and efficiency of these institutioae, i«- little realia^ by 
those who proclaim with such' patriotic eloquentse, that an ediicatioa k* 
the birtkright of every Ameri-can child, and^that imour favored^ knd* 
popular ignorance is unknown. 

One of the crowning glori«s of the empire state is the car^ here- 
exercised in behalf of publio instruction ^ The work done by the' 
schools is unquestionably great, yet less than half of the children of 
the sta;6e^ between^ the ages of six and seventeen, are receiving in- 
struction from them. Possibly half the others are at useful employ- 
ment. What the remaining thousands are doing may be judged from 
*he occupation of the swarms of children to fee seen roaming the streets 
of our cides^ and villages. According to official reports^more thaat 
half a million of the childreftJ of the state*are every day out of schoot 

The superintendent of the Kchools of this city states imhlfi last report 
*that the whole number of children taught in our public schools, during* 
1S66, was over two hundred and twenty-two thousand ; the average 
attendance was less than' ninety-two thousand. Ohe hundred and 
thirty thousand nominal pupils were thus constantly absent from 
school. New Jersey reports nearly two hundred thousand children of 
school age. Allowing twenty-five per cent of the number for those* 
attending private schools, there remain' one hundred and fifty thousand - 
vho ought to be in> daily attendance at the public schools. More tlua< 
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one-fourth of thia number did not enter a school during the past year j 
quite as many sctended only three months ; about the same number were 
in school half the time ; while less than a quarter were in attendance 
the entire school year. 

These are no exceptional cases. Wherever we look, except in some 
portions of New England, the condition of affairs is bad, and generally 
worse. 

In Wisconsin, according to Superintendent McMynn, half the child- 
ren registered during the year are daily absent from school ; while 
more than thirty thousand are receiving no instruction whatever* 
The late census of Philadelphia shows that twenty thousand of the 
children of that city are neither attending school nor engaged at any 
useful employment. In Chicago, out of forty-five thousand children 
of school age, only about twenty-five thousand are enrolled in the 
public schools. After making the most liberal allowance for pupi]^ 
attending private schools, there are left thousands whose education 
must be entirely neglected. With over twenty-five thousand nominal 
pupils, the city provides seats for but fourteen thousand; yet the 
schools are not full ] the average attendance daily being less than one- 
third of the entire school population. This would seem bad enough, 
but it is not all. More than a third of those who are present on any 
given day are in school less than nine weeks of the year ; and of the 
remaining fraction, only about one-fifth are in attendance the year 
round. 

Is it to be wondered at that with so many neglected children the list 
of juvenile criminals should be steadily increasing ? These multitudes 
of children who arc growing up in ignorance, are chiefly of foreign 
parentage; their home training for the most part is anything but 
virtuous ; and yet in a few years they will stand at the polls the political 
equals of the most intelligent. Our people cannot afford to overlook 
ihese fiicts ; and though it is pleassnt to contemplate what ^I. de 
Laveleye justly calls " the unprecedented results" of our school systcna, 
wt, must not shut our eyes to the fact, that the work done, great 
though it be, is not half of what should be done. — Am. Ed. MonthZf/. 



By using delicate gold electroscopes, indications of statical electricity 
have. been obtained from living blood, nerve-tissues and muscular fibre. 
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A ]!Iay»]>ay Welcome— The May Queen's Speech* 



Friends, parents, and children — merry weloourd la "ail ! 
My rule is supreme in this beautiful hall ; 
The happiest queen that reigns under the ^xk, 
•I command you to join in the frolio and fun ! 

Dear subjects, from lessons I set yoli all free, 
J^either sohoolma'm or master dare contradict me ; 
And puzzling committee-men, sober and glum, 
Within my dominions will never dare come. 

Brave boys ! from the school-room I turn you all out 
To grass, like young ealves, to (jut capers about j 
Sweet girls ! you may romp till each sunburnt cheek .gloWs 
With b color that vies with the red of the rose. 

My books are the fields and the beautiful flowers, 

My play-grounds, the hillsides, my school-rooms, the bowers ; 

"The birds, my musicians ; my harps, the green trees ; 

My scholars may laugh and play, just as they please. 

Ye mathematicians ! no longer perplex 

Your heads over uncertain values of X ; 

Leave your slates and your pencils, your blackboards «n^ ohalk> 

And find out the worth of nonsensical talk. 

Ye " old folks !" just think of year merry May-days, 
When you, handsome boys, joined the girls in their plays. 
When plump litMe maidens> with coquettish arts 
And sweetest of glances, tormented your hearts I 

Dear fathers and mothers ! were not you once young ? 
The sweet songs ot youth were they not b^^on sung ? 
Hearts still are the same as in good days of old. 
And the same pleasant story forever is told ! 

The girls meet you here with sweetest of glances, 
The toes of the boys ache to join in the dances. 
And mothers ! if you do not join with us too, 
I'll tell the old tale of our fathers and you ! 

So, young folks and old folks, join all in the fun. 
The dancers are waiting, the talking is done ; 
And if there's a single sour fault-finder hero, 
We^il send him home with a flea in his ear. 

Common School. Readings. 



^HiE iVIoTHER^s INFLUENCE. — Child^-eu require affection. If they 
'do not get it from their parents they will get it elsewhere. And 
would a parent trust a child's affection to strangers ? Thus we see 
the importance of parental affection. Secure the love of your child, 
4nd you secure his attention ; then you can moiild him, hut not other- 
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tirise. If the rude society of the street, of protniseuous children attraet 
kim — ^if hete he finds his greatest pleasured, he will there find the 
means of his education ; and this earlj education, the principles then 
implante<](, will never be crffaced. He will be good of bad, according 
to these early impressions ; and he w'ill be influenced by them; he 
must, from necessity ; that inquisitiye mind of his must gather, and- 
grow on what it gathers. It is important, then, to see that he gathers^ 
from the right source. Hiere is no souree like that of the parental- 
fount ; no otie will so take his interest to hefart as the parent ; and witb 
this advantage th^ mother may mould her child as sh6 wishes. Therer^ 
tee exceptions, but the truth holds good irt general. — Herald of ffealtkr 



HoUilif from IM^ltooI^ 



£T LUELLA CLARK. 

Ilome from th^ stfhool when tlie dity is dodd/ 
Its trials ended; its tiiamphs won ; 

Home by tbe warning western l%ht, 

Where the htitirts are warm and the heartU Is bright^ 

Home, down tbe cozy street, crisp Irith snow/ 

What does it tdatter if the bleak winds blow ? 
What doeii it matter when love aifid cheer, 
And warmth of summer are waiting so near f 

What matters it now that lessons were long, 
And puzzling problems e^oae always wrong, 

Since/ atlastj all are righted, all lessons saic^y 

Though with weary eye and aching head ? 
» 
Then home to the hearthstone shinirig bright, 
Home to the re«t of the kindly night ; 

Mome to thi$ love that, early and lAte, 
' To cheer and to strengtlken you always doth wait. 

Bo we worker^ all, down the pathwiiy of life, 
Turn hoihe frtnn the mist of the toiliffg and strife ; 
Home from our work add our wanderings turn, 
When the IdTe-lighted fires of our childhood burn. 

Bo too, shall we all, wheit life is done. 

All its strivings over, its triumphs won, 

While the shadows fall thick on this earthly shore, 
Oo home through the twilight to wander no more. 

Our School Dat Visit OTt» 
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Wltlpplng in Schools. 



(From an Ohio Ezcliuiji^e.') 
Tli« deeigiou of Judge Warren of the Poliee Court, that Corporal 
punishment in Schools is contrary to the laws of Ohio, has provoked 9 
number of communications upon the subject, which have appeared in 
the columns of our cotemporaries. We have also received several let- 
ters, a few of which we publish to-day. They go to show that the sub- 
^ ject is widely agitated. 

FROM A NUMEROUS MOTHER. 

Editor Times : They are raising a nice rumpus about spaokia' the 
brats as goes to school. Now, I've got nine of 'em and they all need 
walloping every blessed day. If I tried to do justice by them, it 
would keep me busy doing that and nothing else. So I sends 'em to 
school where I know, if the teacher does what a teacher ought to dots 
they'll get their deserts. It takes a heap oftrouble off my hands.-^ 
You don't know what a relief to know that joar children are havin' 

• their jackets well tanned as they deserve, when you havent time to do it 
yourself. For instance my Sam, a spiteful little brat, smashes the 
water pail all over his brether Pete's head. I am busy doin' my washr 
ing, both hands in the suds, consequently can't give him what he de» 
serves. How soothin' it is to feel that he is getting his4:eward of mer- 
it of the school teacher, at regular inteevals during the day. An<i 
wovld you deprive as of that heavenly consolation. 

If they are goin'to ^bolish lickin' younguus in school I'm just goin 
40 take mine out, and that is all there is to that. I have read somer 

• where that .the chief end of man was to be happy, but I think the chief 
-«nd of a boy is to be spanked, and I am in favor of the .teacher ^ho 
. spankathe most. Education is veiy well, but wallopin^ is what a boy 
;^ants to deve lop his facalties and wake up his idees generally. 

It don't do to let boys off without a whippia when they've been do* 
ing wrong. It might answer in the case of George Washington, thougt 
I've always thought George's father set a bad example in not tannm' 
his skin when he tommyhawked that cherry tree ; but all boys don'jt 
make General Washingtcms ; not ^General Washingtibnally speakin'. 

There is a good deal of feelin' ©n this subject in my neighborhood. 
»^f vCoiirae there is a div<ersity of opinion about it. Several old maids 
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are horrified about younguns bein' licked, bat every mother of a large' 
family of boy&, who are continually entitlin' themselves to lickings, 
which a press of other duties obliges her to postpone, wants them lick* 
ed as often as possible while pursoon* their daily studies. I can always 
tell wehen the teacher has failed to do his duty by my boys, when he 
has neglected, as it were, the welfare of their respective jackets. They 
complain of their vittels, sass their dad, swagger round the house 
with their hats on, holler "what" when I ask them a question, pinch 
the cat's tail, snicker when the blesin' is being asked, play ball in ther 
parlor, and demand swoller-tailed coats; but when the teacher ha» 
walloped them according to their daily need, how different the pictur- 
They's as meek and humble as any other poor relashins you got on hand ; 
they says "yes mom ; ^ they hangs up their hats on the proper pegs • 
they are respectful at the table, and they'll take a piece of bread andt 
butter and go off to bed at once, without a murmur. 

I tell you, our schools wouldn't be worth a postage stamp that had beea 
uged twice, without the wallopin' branch was kept up. Fm in favor oF 
examinin' every teacher's muscle before hiring him — refuse all that are- 
weak in the arms, and discharge them as don't use them vigorously. — 
In that way our schools will be worth something to us, and our child- 
ren grow to be a blessin' and comfort. 

A NtJMEiioirs Mother. 

PROM A BAD LITTLE BOY 

Mister Editor,, ime a badd littul boy. i rather like bein a badd 
boy, it's more fun. I kia lick eni^y good littul boy of my sighs and 
wait, ef youv© got one send him oa. i hear that there is tauk of 
doin away with lickin in the skook — in^e agin it, skool woodent be a 
skool wurth a cent if they dident wale* us sra^ moer, its- fun to see um 
akip, and hear em holder, mi I id git a lickin enny day to see the 
others ketch it. 

Wot fun would ther be in runnin awa from skool ^ you wasent goia 
to get likt for it i want to no. its the ezpectashun of the lickin that 
maix J the pleasure, i no a boy as gows to skool where they stopt 
lickins , he used to run awa and ack wus nor i do b4 that ; now wot is* 
he ? a wuthless Sunny skooler, and he dont chaw 2backer nuther i lok 
on im with kontemp. i say, go on a lickin of us. its wot maix ua 
sunart. Sum teachers koodeat make us smart enny other wa. 

A Badd Littlk Boy. 
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FROM A BIG BOY. 

I'm one of the big boys in our school. There can't any boy throw 
me in a square holt; and once I had hold of our teacher just for fun 
— we didn't rassel for kefeps — and I floped him fair and square. Now 
he has been in the habit of whaling us boys every day. I've stood it 
so far, cause I sposed it was all right. I've hurd father tell how he 
used to get licked at school, and I think I can stand anything the old 
man could when he was a boy. But it is played out — do you hear ? 
I aint going to stand it any longer. It aint constitutional,. Besides 
that I'm going to lick him for what he has done. I'm mad at myself 
too. Here I am big enough to take the teacher down like hard 
drink, standing up and taking a whaling like an old sarpent, and he no 
right to do it, nuther. But I'll fix him, I'm going to ask him to stay 
after school is dismissed, and then I'll take it out of him. I'll pay him 
for lickings I've taken so patiently from him. The law is on my side 
and I know my rights. 

Yours, judicially, Big Boy. 

FROM " us GIRLS. " 

Editor Times : Us girls would like to have a hearing in this mat- 
ter of punishment in schools. We don't wish to have it done away with 
altogether. TVe know the boys need it, and ought to have it ; and re- 
lieves the monotony of school life to see them catch it. They are apt 
to put on too many airs when they don't get whipped regularly by the 
teacher. We are willing to be punished a little too. We respectfully 
suggest, however, that the punishment be confined to being mad© to 
sit with the boys, allowing us to pick out the boys. 

Very respectfully 

Us Girls. 

FROM AN OLD MAID. 

I am glad that whipping in school is unlawful, and that Judge 
Warren has so decided. The Judge was always a very decided man. 
How my heart has bled for the poor innocents when I have passed by 
a school and heard the scholars all crying out with one voice, as loud as 
they could screech, being tortured by their teachers. I couldn't stand 
it one day, and I went to the door and called a teacher out. I asked 
him why they would torture those poor children every day about that 
hour. What do you suppose that hardened and unprincipled wretch 
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said ? Why lie said the " children were singing !" Why, I never! 
The shameful duplicity of that man was so great that I went away with- 
out saying a word. 

I know from the sounds that I hear proceeding. from our school 
bouses every day, that the most frightful tortures are practiced upon 
those innocent lambs by the teacher. Teaching the young ideas how to 
shoot) indeed ! Learning them how to yell and howl more like. If I 
had a child — ^which, thank heaven I hav'nt got, and what's more, don't 
. wwit non« — ^it should grow up as ignorant as a City Council man, before 
I would Bend it to school to be tortured. I've always known it wasn't 
eonstitutional. No child's constitution could stand it. 

Yours for the Constitution. 

Old Maid 
(And I don't care who knows it.) 



lITeiirft Boys liodging House. 

Among the most successful and effective of the practical charities 
of New York is the News-boys' Lodging House over the Sun oflSice in 
Fulton Street. It was established by the Childrens' Aid Society of 
New York in 1864, and the present plain but neat and well ventilated 
rooms were rented. The object of the institution is to reach homeless 
and friendless boys, who would otherwise continue to be street vagrants, 
and to rescue them from the perils of vice and the sufferings of 
poverty. Our engraving on pages 312 and 313 illustrate at once tlie 
features of this noble charity and the career of the news-boys. Through, 
the attractions of the home thus provided for them they are led from 
the vicious haunts at places of amusements, and rescued from exposed 
places where they wait for the papers which they sell, to more agreeable 
and useful amusements and warmer and kealthier beds. On entering 
the lodging house, the boys — news boys, boot-blacks, baggage-carriers, 
and all such are admitted — are required to wash themselves and have 
their hair cut, if it requires trimming. The meal to which eacli is 
then conducted costs four cents, and his bed five cents more. Admis- 
sion to the gymnasium, evening-school, Sunday evening religious meet- 
ing, and the library is free. The gymnasium has proved a most 
valuable competitor with the places of low and vile amusement, and is 
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^greatly enjoyed by the feoys. The Superintendent, Mr. C. O'Connor, 
«ay8 that '' the best influence in the institution is that exerted by the 
Sunday evening religious meeting, a voluntary gathering of orphans 
and street children to listen to simple religious truth." The same 
officer tells us that the library books are read and re-read by the boys, 
and the lecture room is filled four nights of each week with a good 
number intent upon gaioing knowledge in the elementary branches of 
a common-school education. The library, being composed of odd 
volumes contributed by various friends, is naturally much mixed in 
character, embracing every variety of books from Holy Writ to Patent 
Office Reports. The boys are evidently very fond of books ot adven- 
ture, for dozens of copies of •* Robinson Crusoe" and similar works of 
adveature have been literally " thumbed" to pieces. All persons hav- 
ing an excess of books of narrative and adventure for juvenile readers 
caa make wise disposal of them by sending them to the News-boy's Li- 
brary, at No. 128 Fulton Street. 

Among other curious features of the institution is the " Savings- 
Bank," in which the boys deposit their pence for safe keeping. Many 
of the statistics of the House are very curious and interesting. Last 
year 8192 boys were lodged; about one-half were natives of this coun- 
try, the remainder were born abroad — 3009 of them in Ireland. Near- 
ly one-fifth were under 11 years of age; the greatest proportion of the 
rest were aged from twelve to fifteen. Out of the total number, over 
four-fiflhs could read and write. Five-sevenths of them were orphans 
or half-orphans. Of these 8192 children 707 were without employ- 
ment, and were provided by the society with homes in the West. Of 
the 1362 having parents living 719 were truant or lost children, who 
were returned to their relatives. The " Savings Bank " resulted in 
saving for 542 boys the nice sum of $2,121.76. The 8192 boys 
thus lodged contributed $2,718.79, in the shape of payments for 
meals and lodgings, to the support of the institution. In 1862, $10 
was given by Mr. Benjamin J. Hawland, one of the trustees of th6 
Children's Aid Society, as a fund from which to loan small sums to 
needy boys; additions were made to it from time to time, and in 1866 
the "Rowland Fund" amounted to $30. From this sum loans were 
made that year to the amount of $156,35, from which the borrowers 
realized $368.51. The police records for the same year state the en- 
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eouraging fact that only eight boys of this lodging-house were arrested 
for crime or disorderly conduct. The lodging house has been in 
operation for thirteen years. During that time 48,910 boys have been 
cared for^ and 3751 have been returned to their friends, at a total cost 
of $53,815.64, of which the boys paid $14,739,74, making the net 
cost just eighty cents per year for each hoy. During those years the 
boys saved in their savings bank $14, 501.70. Benewed efforts are 
mmking to extend the operations of this charity, and render the hous^ 
even more attractive than it now is to the boys whom it receives ; and 
hopes are yet entertained of building a larger and more complete 
lodging house adequate to the accommodation of thousands instead of 
only hundreds of these " waifs of the metropolis." — Harper^ a Weekly. 



Co-Education of the Sexes. 



The co-education of the sexes is a characteristic feature of our Am- 
erican common-school system, in contradistinction to the European sys- 
tem of national schools. Every where in the United States, except in 
a few of the largest cities, the boys and girls are educated together in 
the public schools. What is the result ? Are we ready to admit that 
in France, where boys and girls are educated apart, the standard of 
morality is higher than with us ? Are wives and daughters purer and 
truer ? Is woman more respected there than with us ? We are no 
believers either in the celibacy of the clergy or the separate education 
of the sexes. We were born and bred in that benighted corner of the 
Union where common schools were first established, where they have 
since been nurtured and sustained, and where men and women have 
been taught to think for themselves. Our pleasantest memories of 
school-days are associated with the bright-eyed little girls who came to 
school on summer mornings, bringing May flowers, and lilacs, and 
liconies and pinks in their hands. We loved some of those pretty 
girls with all the fullness of boyish feeling. We have never forgottea 
them, and never expect to forget them. God made them beautiful^ 
like spring violets, and gave us hearts to love them ; no body ever ia- 
formed us it was dangerous to play with them, to ramble with them 
round the pastures after flowers and strawberries. No impure thought 
ever sullied our affection for them, for no moral reformers had ever 
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poisoned our minds with the notion that boys and girls *are innately 
vicious. Bare-foot farmer-boys were all of us, with tanned faces and 
hands used to toil ; the farmers' girls, red-cheeked, barefoot, too, and 
dressed in homespun, taught us our first lessons of faith in the purity 
and nobleness of womanhood. They were our best teachers. They 
made the old school-house pleasant with the sunlight of their faces, 
and merry with their ringing laughter. They softened our rough na- 
tures. We chose the girls we liked the best at the spelling-matches, 
and never were the worse for it. We hauled the girls on sleds in win- 
ter-time, and slid on the ice together, ana none of us ever thought of 
evil. Some of us even fell in love, and had dim notions, in sentimental 
moments, that away in the future we should marry some one of these 
favorite girls ; but the fancies were never realized; and they never did, 
us any harm. School-master and school-mistress are forgotten; the 
old school-house is in ruins. Two of the boys who sat with us in 
school, after life's fitful fever, rest in peace in this land where they 
found graves instead of gold. We turn with vain longings to the 
home scenes which we never expect to revisit. The girls are all mar-- 
ried ; our hair is turning gray ; but we look back upon the past, and 
feel devoutly thankful that our fathers, and mothers, and teachers,, 
had common sense enough to believe in letting boys and girls go to. 
school together. — [JETow. John Swett, in Califoniia Teacher, 



Preventing Communication Among tSeliolaM In* 

Scliool. 



Testimony of Teachers at the Sauk Comity Institute^ held last April. 

Miss Clara Stone — Called the roll at night. If they had n.ot whis- 
pered, the scholars reported *' Correct," otherwise "Incorrect." 

Miss Hulburt — Had used the same method sometimes, but< had used; 
diflPerent methods in different schools ; and had offered prizes,. 

Miss Brown — Had punished some scl olara to correct the practice of" 
whispering; had also offered prizes, and had used the self-reporting 
system. 

Miss Dresser — Used the same methods spoken of by Miss Stone. 

Miss Mary Flanders — Had adopted the same method ; had sometimeafe 
j)unishe4; had made reports at stated times to the parents . 
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Miss Westerfliaver — Had kept a record of recitations and department 
in the same way, sending in a report to the parents once a month, and 
^sometimes punishing, according to her judgement of the necessity. 

Miss Spencer — Had also used the self-reporting system, and prizes. 

Mr. HermanSBafcne — Had toH the scholars what he wanted of them, 
had explained the impropriety of communications ; never used prizes 
nor the self-reporting system ; but had punished the disorderly. 

Miss Sanford — Had used the self-reporting system ; found it to sue- 

*ceed pretty well generally ; where it had failed, had resorted to pun- 
ishing. 

Misses Plummer, Nelson and Ryder— Were understood to say they 
had pursued a like course. 

Miss Warner — Had never tried any other way than the self-report- 
ing system. 

Miss Brailey— «Used that method also. 

Siss Odell — Had used both prizes and self-reporting, 
iss Kellogg — Had used both of '.these methods. 
Miss Shaw — Had used the same system ; had k^pt small scholars 
J separate ; had let them out of doors to rest and talk ) had kept larger 
ones too busy to have time or desire to converse. In using the self- 
reporting system, great care had to be taken to. impress the love of truth 
'^n the scholar; had always been able 'to secu?e truth with self-rqport- 
ing; confidence 4a a scholar led to trufth. 

Miss Lamport — Had used self-reporting, making out for the paienta 
ft written statement once a weak, and had also used prizes 

Mr. Lent — Had never attempted to suppress whispering entirely ; 
' had used thevvarious methods already stated ; thought the love of a higk 
character had the most, and the best influence, when judiciously kept 
before the scholars. 

Miss Dennis — Kept the scholars so busy they did not have time to 
wsommunicate ; used self-reporting and insisted tliey should be perfect ; 
jgave lessons to the older scholars or those more a lvanced,so they would 
be kept busy. 

Miss McGinns— Kept a record of conduct, of orderly or good ; 
gave the scholars credit marks accordingly; it did not always work, 
jliowever, and in case it failed, resorted to punishment in diiferent ways, 
^iked-the plan of reporting moitihly, but in a large school jt required 
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too much time. It would do in very good schools, where the scholars 
would not take the advantage of it, not to forbid communication en- 
tirely. 

CoMi^RTABLE Seats. — ^Mr. M<3Mynn, State Superintendent, 
thought much depended on^^ haying the scholars seated comfortably «- 
During the discussion he had been very uncomfortably seated on a 
hard bench^ and had with great difficulty restrained himself from > 
whispering. How, then, could we expect it from scholars in the same^ 
situation. We ask more of them than he ever saw- a County. Teachers' 
Institute or Association accomplish. Gould w^supppscvtheix-power of 
self-control gi eater than ours-? 

Ventilation. — Much also depends on good vezitilation. The 
scholars must have food for- the lungs or nature would rcY-olt. Give 
the scholars what belongs to them before We undertake to exact from 
them anything in return. 

IIest. — In primary schools, and with small scholars, constant atten- 
tion must be paid to the necessities of th«. Httle ones. They must 
often, very often, be relieved^ from fatiguon After all, small scholars > 
cannot always use self-control ; it is asking too much ofth^m^ 

But with more advanced scholars, not only whispering, but all com- 
munication can be suppressed, if the teacher is an orderly^ quiet, in^ ~ 
dusirious and energetic person. 

We must not allow the impression' to be made- that, whispering: 
eannst be cured. It is the easiest thing in the world fb» suppress it*- 
by substituting signs. But further than* this, he desurfti to say, that 
no communication should be allowed. In this it is not a difficult 
matter to succeed ; it presupposes a little ingenuity on the part of the 
teacher ; it is a contest, wherein the weaker goes down, sometimes it is 
the teacher. 

Whispering is an effect. Remove the cause and the occasion ; see 
that scholars do not sit side by side where they pursue the same study, 
nor those on intimate t^rms of friendship, unless models of good 
deportment. Sje to good ventilation, insist upon it. Teachers and 
school officers are responsible for good seats. Often the teacher Ls 
silent on the subject; does not make even an effort to enlighten public 
sentiment. ' It is the especial duty of the teacher to labor to bring 
public opinion up to a just and correct standard of thinkiog and ao« 
%ion, even if no change can be made during the term of em^loym«iit> 
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Shv the teacher should be a pioneer, a missionary, and owes a duty to 
the cause at large. 

In the same direction of thought was the idea of keeping scholars 
employed. Idleness and want of sufficient interest were among the 
fruitful causes of restlessness. That was a fine sentiment by one of 
•the teachers that the larger scholars had not time to communicate. 

Prizes. — He thought teachers would find that prizes would only 
give a sort of surface cure for the evil. 

SELF-KEPoariNG. — He cautioned teachers about resorting to it^ it 
"was not usually safe in mixed common schools. 

Ceoss Examination. — On being more particularly questioned 
-afterwards, Mr. McMynn said to the teachers that quite possibly, with 
due care, self-reporting might be used at an early period, and help to 
educate up to a greater love of truth and to that advanced state of 
feeling and practice accessary to success. 

Another Valuable Mode. — Mr. McMynn suggested that instead 
of an&wering " Correct" or otherwise at roll call, it would be well to 
let the pupils state in writing how many times they have communi- 
cated and the cause. The effect would soon be, if managed judiciously, 
that these reports would change to, " Wc have the pleasure of saying 
we have not communicated to-day-^not this week—^not this month*" 

Choice op Seats. — In the Chicago Public Schools the marking or 
\grade of character decides the choice of seats ) a very good way. 



American Women. — " What do you say, now, to our ladies?" said 
to me a bliiff Yankee, as we sat last night under the verandah, here at 
the hotel at Saratoga. " Charming,'' of course, I answered, " pale, 
delicate, bewitching ) dashing, too, and radiant." " Hoo !" cried he, 
putting up his hands, " they are just not worth a damn. They can't 
walk, they can't ridcj they can't nurse/' — "Ah, you have no wife,'' 
said I, in a soothing tone* "A wife!" he shouted; *'I should kill 
her." — " With kindnefes ?" — '* Ugh I" he answered, " with a poker. 
Look at those chitts here, dawdling b^ the fountain. What are they 
^oing now ; what have they done all day ? Fed and dressed. They 
have changed their clothes three times, and had their hair waslied, 
tombed and curled throe times. That is their life. Have the^^ be^ii 
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out for a walk, for a ride T Have they read a book, have they sewed 
a seam ? Not a bit of it. How do your ladies spend their time f 
They put on good boots, tuck up their skirts, and hark away through 
the country lanes. I was in Hampshire once ; my host was a duke ) 
his wife was out before breakfast with clogs on her feet and roses on 
her cheeks ; she rode to the hunt ; she waked to the copse ] a ditch 
would not frighten her ; a hedge would not turn her back. Why, our 

Women, poor, pale ." — " Come," I said, " they are very lovely.'* 

— " Ugh I" said the saucy fellow, " they have no bone, no fibre, no 
juice; they have only nerves; but what can you expect? They eat 
pearlash for bread ] they drink ice-water for wine ; they wear tight 
stays, thin shoes, and barrel skirts. Such things are not fit to live ; 
and, thank Grod, in a hundred years, not one of their desoendants will 
be left alive."— ^/>ia:on*« New America, 



What Education Can Do. — Why is it that towns in New Eng- 
land, seemingly alike, so often yield such different contributions of 
talent and activity to the state ? Why is it that from some one 
secluded and unpretending village there have not unfrequently go^e 
forth in a single generaiion a surprising number of powerful and useful 
minds ? Search into its history, and you will find that at some time 
the public spirit, either of the community or of individuals, has there 
provided superior means of education for the youngj and so developed 
talent which else had slumbered in neglect. There Was a spirit in 
advance of the age, and it is rewarded by furnishing to the age its 
leaders. I could point you to k small town in Massachusetts, which 
thirty years ago was little more than an agricultural village. A single 
individual, of limited means, but of large views, made that place his 
residence. He interested himself at once in the cause of education in 
that town. He lectured on the subject. He reached the good sense 
of the people. They united to establish an academy of the first order. 
The town rapidly advanced in consideration. It became the resort of 
)e6holars from a wide circle of country around. It was soon prised ri 
a place of residence, and in twenty years the property of the town ha« 
increased six fold. The academy has since grown into a college, and is 
educating hundreds of the choicest minds of the state. How much 
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IV Ql that tk)WB haTe reason for ever to rejoice in the interest taken by 
Noah We&ster in its educational concerns I — Wm. A. Goodrich. 



CoRPORAi- Punishment in Ohio. — A " Parent" in the Zanes\'ille- 
(0.) Courier gives somes of the results of the non-whipping system of 
the school ftoard in that place : — 1, That order and scholarship have 
deteiioMited more than twety-five per cent, under the bearcj's new- 
las^Ud expemment. So say a large majority of the teachers, and so 
say a majority of the parents. 2. It has caused a considerable number 
ef the children to be turned out of the school. Those children mostly 
Wong to the class for whom " free: schools" were created. Any boy 
"who prefers playing in the streets to going, to school, ha« only to take 
advantage of this beautiful ^^rule," and get dismissed from^the sehool. 

One of our oM and honorable citizens informs me thati his b«LBiness 
for many years has required him almost daily to meet the pupils of one 
<of the*Ward schools as they leave the school rooms, noons and evenings, 
and' that until within a few months pa5t he was never treated- uncivilly 
by them. They have now become so impudent and so rude to him 
that he avoids as much as possible meeting them. A fews daye since 
ke threatened to report them to their teachers for their rudeness, and 
was ■ aaf8Wered by, *' D< — nthe teachers ; they don't dare to touch us." 



The District SystbMs — The townof Haverhill, according to its 
kist aaiiual report, has fifteen schools exclusive of its high School. 
Eleven of these have had, during the past year, an average attendance 
oi nineteen pupils (the lowest being eight) yKndi four an average attend- 
ance of forty. The Winchester Committee, on the other handj speak 
of their agreeable surprise at finding every quarter of the town so 
promptly appreciating the advantages of a new Central Grammar 
School, and that instead of two or three years being required to 
de nonsirate its advantages, pupils began to come immediately from the 
remotest districts. — Mas^ Teacher, 



— The first time Jerrold saw a celebrated song writer, the la tersaid 
to him ■: ^^ Youngster, have you sufi&cient confidence in me to lend me a 
guinea ?"^ "Oh yes,'* said Jerrold, ^'I have all the confidenc« but 
haven't the guinea*" 
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I^Foceedings of tbe Regents of tlie (State VniVer- 

sity. 

The Board of Eegents of tlie State University met on Saturday, - 
June 22d, and concluded its session on Tuesday, the 25th* ^ The follow- 
ing is a report of its action. So far as of general interest : 

R3gent3 McMynn, Thorp, Smith, Hinckley, Van Slyko, Hamilton, 
Sanders, Cover, Fallows. Parkinson and Hobart were present.- Com- 
manioations were read from Alumni and students of tho University- 
and prominent citizens, deprecating an entire change of the 'Faculty, 
and also particularly requesting the retention of Professor Sterling. — -• ' 
A communication signed by a number of prominent German citizens 
were also presented, urging that Prof Fuchs be retained. The re- 
port of the committee appointed to procure a President of the Univer- 
sity wj.3 submitted, and in accordance" with its recommendation, -Prof. 
Paul A. Chadbourne was elected President by a unanimous vote. It 
was resolved to pay him $3,000 a. year, and that the late residence bf 
Prof. liaad on the University grounds be appropriated as the Presi- 
dent's House, and its use given to him without charge. Prof. Chad- 
bofurue appealed and' accepted his election, and in the course of the 
day presented a list of Departments of the University to carry out the 
plan of reorganization. There "was considerable discussion in regard 
to^the retention of the old Faculty or any portion of it, based on tho 
report of the special committee. 

On the 24th the by-laws wcre*taken up, amended and adopted, and 
thie arrangement of studies left to the President and Faculty. 

On the 25th, Regents Hamilton, Hobart and- McMynn were ap- 
pointed to act in conjunct km wit?h President Chadbourne on the sub- ' 
jeut of the proposed system of National Military Education, and to 
meet such officer as the War Department may -detail to visit and con- ' 
Hwlt with the officers of the University. 

The report of the special committees, consisting' of Regents Van 
Slyke, Hobart, McMynn, Sanderson and Hamilton, appointed on the 
25th of April to employ a President and make necessary arrangements 
for the proper reorganization of the University that they deemed it in- 
e^pejiient tore-elect the present Faculty of the University, .and that the-- 
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members thereof had been notified that their tennB of service would 

expire on the 30th of June, was endorsed by the adoption of the 

following resolution, cficrod by Kegent Hamilton : 

Resolved, Tbat this Board of Regents adopt the recommendation contained in tht 
report of tLo special committee, and decline to re-elect at this time any member of the 
prefcnt, Facully, and tbat President Chadbourne be requested to present names for a 
new Faculty at as an early day as possible. 

After some other procecdingd of little importance, Prest. Chadbourne 
appeared and recommended the names of those subsequently elected as 
membors of the Faculty. The Board tlicn proceeded to the election of 
W. F. Alien Professor of Ancient Languages and History, J. B. Park- 
inson Professor of Mathematics and Principal of the Preparatory De- 
partment, both receiving 1? votes ; Samuel Fallows as Professor of 
Rhetoric and Director of the Normal Department, he receiving 10 
votes with 2 blank. 

The following resolution was then adopted : 

Resolved, That .Chadbourne bo and is hereby authorized to employ temporarily 
uuch help in the instructional department as ho may deem proper and necessary, and 
45uch help as professors and instructors shall be paid in accordance with the by-laws 
pow in force. The salaries of professors so employed shall commence from the time 
of their employment. 

Prof. J. B. Parkinson was elected University Librarian. The report 
of Prof. Butler as Secretary of the Faculty, recommending degrees to 
be conferred, was read, and the degrees voted. On motion of Mr. Fal- 
lows, the degiee of A. M. was voted to Hay den K. Smith; of the Mil- 
waukee Sentind. 

The following resolution, introduced by Regent Cover, was referred 
to a committee consisting of Regents Cover, McMynn and Hinckley, 
and subsequently reported back and adopted : 

Whereas, In view of going before the people with the University and letting 
them know of the reorganization with new men almost entire, and to a large extent 
new ways«for securing the helps of science and knowledge, we do hereby 

Resolve, That the President of the university, and Regents McMynn and Van- 
6lyke, be a sioecij-l committee to employ some competent man to travel as agent, and 
to visit the several counties of the State for the following purposes; To lecture 
among the people on the subject of education, so enlarging his range as to represent 
and especially set forth to the people, and their sons and daughters, the hitherto ua- 
Jtuorrn advantages of the Wisconsin Univcr:?ity, for economy, and the facilities of 
learning; advertise among the people, widely and intelligently, such advantages, 
with tile terms and conditions ; enoourago teachers, county superintendents, clergy- 
men and citizens, to speak and act as friends of the University, and to labor faith- 
fully for building up the University in the minds of the people ; represent, also,^ the 
Ajgricultural College and Departments of Industry and Mechanical Science, among 
(be people, aod ask their co-operation by sending up their sons for students ; be in- 
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'duBtrioas in the oolleotion of tare, onrions and usefal articles 'o^ Natural History-^ 
mineral, vegetable and animal, fossil, mediaaval and living — for the University cab- 
inet; ma:ke monthly reports to the President, and all importa^ things to belaid be- 
fore the Eegents at their meeting. 

Said committee may, if they see fit, and think best, go in jointly with the Board of 
Xurmal School Regents in supporting such an agent, but shall endeavor to have such 
an agent fully represent the University as above, provided, that not to exceed $750 
be used'of t'he income, of the University Fund for supporting said agent. 

On motion of Kegent Cover, " Kegents, Fallows, Parkinson and 
Smith were appointed a committee to draft complimentary resolutions 
expressing the sense of regret felt by this board at the severing of the 
connection of the old faculty with the university/' They subsequently 
reported the following resolutions which were adopted unanimously : 

Whereas, the connection <)f the former professors with the University of Wisconsin 
is dissolved by its reorganization. 

Resolved, that we recognize the faithful services rendered by the professors to 
the university in its past history, and appreciate their struggles and labors in 
endeavoring to build it up. 

Resolved, that we express our profound regret for the necessity which takes them 
away from the university, and wo would hereby assure them -of our'66ntinued well 
wishes for their prosperity in the fields of labor to which they may be called. 

On motion of Eegent Cover, suitable grounds from the experimental 
farm, not to exceed five acres, were appropriated for the use of the 
State Horticultural Society for experiment and improvement in hor^ 
tkulture, the location and termfe to be arranged between the executive 
committee and the society, provided it shall be without expeaise to the 
university. 

The following resolution, offered by Regent McMynn, was adopted : 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Board, the educational interests of this 
' state demand that better provisions be made in the State University for the educa- 
tion of women, and this involves the erection of an additional and suitable buildings 
and that this Board will ask the next Legislature of the state to provide such buildings 
by making an appropriation therefor. 

After the allowance of a few bills, and the transaction of some other 
unimportant business, the Board adjourned. 



Wisconsin Female College. — This College, located at Fox Lake 
Wis., is in a flourishing condition. From the catalogue we learn that 
\heTe are 118 students in attendance, classified as follows: Seniors, 2$ 
Middle Class, 5; Junior Clftss, 4; Senior Preparatory, 16; Junior 
Preparatory, 91. The Anniversary occurs July 10th. Fall term be*- 
gins September 5th. Board, tuition and fuel, $4,25 per week fot 
isjcholars attending by the te^m. 
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rit0rial mis«IIa«g. 



We purposely postpone the issue of this number of the Journal, a» • 
We do not design issuing another befoi'e the State Teachers' Associa- 
tion which will be held in La Crosse on the 23-25 of July. "With this 
number closes the volume. We wish to know what the teachers will 
do. before we begin another volume. A .committee, was appointed at 
the last session of the Association to report on the practicability of pub- 
lishing a weekly Educational Bulletin. We shall wait to see what re- 
port they will -make and what action the Association- will* take on the 
report. 

The Journal has fallen far sHort of what we designed it should be 
at the commencement of the year, but we have spent as much time 
and money on it as the patronage would warrant. Oar- advertising 
patronage has been good, far better than we anticipated. The support 
which we looked for from the teachers has not been as good- as we an- 
ticipated. Many of Voq County Superintendents, who have years gone 
by been very efficient workers for the Jouiinal have done nothing for 
us, we suppose because the Teachers' Association refused to make it-- 
self responsible for its publication. Those who have assisted us by 
deeds and words of encouragement have our most sincere thanks. If 
the Association does not undertake the publicition of an .educational 
journal we propose to go on and trust that in time we may have a pat- • 
ronage from teachers of the state that shall excel that of any other 
journal in thQ Union, 

State Teachers Association.— The 15th annual meeting of the 
Association will bo held in La Crosse July 23-25. The President . 
will be present and under his management we may count on a good and 
profitable session. The location is a ver^ favorable one. Being on 
the Mississippi it will afford the teachers an opportunity of looking 
upon the "Father of waters" for the first time. A trip to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis is *l3o contemplated, and we speak, knowingly when are 
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«By tiiat a more pleasant journey could not be easily taken. From 
jwhat w^ know of Com. Davidson, we do not doubt but that he 
will take the Association for half fare to St. Paul, which will make the 
round trip from La Crosse but §7.00. Wc *'go in' for the excursion 
as well as every teacher with whom we have conversed on the subject. 
We give- below a list of the officers of the Association, nearly all of 
whom are at or about home. Mr. Parker we understand has gone 'to 
EuroDe. 

Pr68i<few^-^— O. M, Baker, Milwaukee. 

rj. T Love well, prairie du Chien, 
Vice Presidents — ■< Lucy E. Foote, Spring Prairie, 

(^11. A. Burritt, Manitowoc. 
Secretary — Warren' D. Parker, Monroe. 
Treasurer — ^Arthur Everett, Oshkosh. 

* ( Alexander Kerr, Beloit, 
1 S. D. Gayloid, Sheboygan, 
Uxecutive Committee — \ A. J. Craig, Madison, 

I F. C. Pomeroy, Milwaukee, 
( I. N. Cundall, Kosendale. 



If ew President of tlie State VnlTersity 



Prof. Paul A. Chadbourne, late president of the Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural College, has received the appointment of President of the 
State University and accepted it. He received the same appointment 
one year ago, but for some reason he declined. We surmise that the 
reasons of his declination were that his powers were too limited, that 
ho wished to reorganiae the University but the authority was denied 
him. Now, we learn that the present faculty have been notified that 
their places must be vacant at the end of the year. Such a wholesale 
dismissal can but work great injury unless the greater portion of this 
faculty be retained, for each of them has his many friends. The con- 
fidence of the Board- of Regents in i^rof. Chadbourne must be very 
great to give him th<5 power to make his Faculty. Prof. Chadbourne, 
we trust, will give new life to our State University, for with the right 
man at the helm wc see no reason why it should^ not rival that of otur 
mster state, Michigan* 
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Wisconsin Teachers' Association. — The following is the pros 
gramme agreed upon for the fifteenth annual session of the Wisconsin' 
Teachers' Association, to be held at La Crosse, from the 23d to the 
25th inst. 

Tuesday evening, July 23d — 6:30. — Address of welcome, by the 
mayor of La Crosse. 7:45 — Lecture — Educational Falacies, Hon. Ar- 
thur McArthur, Milwaukee. 

Wednesday morning — 9:00 President's address ; 10:00, reports of 
standing committees j 10:45, recess ; 11:45, a paper — ^Natural History, 
E. F. Hobart, Beloit; 11:45 discusssion. 

Wednesday afternoon — 2:00, business; 3:00, discussion — School At- 
tendance ; 3:45, recess ; 4:15, class lecture, Hon. J. M. Gregory, Kal- 
amazoo, Mich. 

Wednesday evening — ^7:30, lecture, Hon. J. L. Pickard, Chicago. 

Thursday morning — 9:00, A paper — The primary school, 0. B. 
Smith, Janesville ; 9:30 Institute exercises, object teaching, C. H. 
Allen, Platteville^ 10:00, Essay — A review of education in the state, 
W. C. Whitford^ Milton; 10:45, recess; 11:15, Institute exercises, 
G. S. Albee, Kenosha; 11:45, a paper — Order of Arithmetic, Algebra 
and Geometry, K. M. Eeynolds, M^dispn. 

Thursday afternoon — 2:00, Business ; 3:00, discussion ; 3:45, recess ; 
4:15, lecture — Education, Eev. S. Farrington, Janesville ; 5:00, un- 
finished business. 

At the close of the session there will be an excursion to Minneapolis 
and return in time for the train Monday the 29th. 



Milton College. — At the last session of the Legislature, an act 
was passed incorporating tli3 Milton College. Rev. William C Whit- 
fprd, the sucessful principal of the former academy, is president of the. 
Qollege. The college is open to students of both sexes. The institutioa, 
provides an academic as well as a collegiate course for students. Froni. 
the catalogue just published we learn that it is in a flourishing con- 
dition, and counts a total of 355 students in regular attendmce. Of 
these, 85 are in the college course, 30 ol whom are ladies. The 
tjeaoher's, business, and preparatory courses include 264 students, of' 
whom 144 are males, and 129 females. The institution has a pleasant 
and healthful site, and is .very convenient of access from, all parts . of/ 
tj^. stat^, by railroad. 
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SIassachusetts has one hundred and forty-one " high schools." 

Carroll College. — ^The closing exercises were held on Thursday 
•vening, June 27th. 

Albion Academy. — The anniversary exercises occurred June 15th 
to 27th. The next term apens August 27th, 1867. 

— Gen. Fallows, of Milwaukee, has been appointed Professor of 
Rhetoric at the State University. He will also take charge of the 
Norn»l Department. 

EvANSViLLE Anniversary. — The anniversary exercises took place 
en Tuesday, Wedne ^day, Thursday and Friday, June 25th, 2Gth, 27th 
and 28th. Rev. H. Colman, Principal, delivered the annual sermon. 

A Good Appointment. — John B. Parkinson, Esq., of Fayette, 
has been appointed to the professorship of mathematics in the State 
University at Madison. 

The examinations of the classes in the Normal School at Platte- 
ville were held by the State Board of Examiners on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday, June 26th, 27th and 28th. 

School Apportionment. — The apportionment of the income of 
the school fund, now ready to be made to each town in llic state, will 
amount to 47 cents a scholar, aggregating nearly $160,000. The 
amount is ten cents a scholar more tliau last year. 

The erection of the New Normal School Building, at Plattcvillc, 
will be commenced immediately, under the ;^onGrai supervision of the 
contractor, 3Ir. H. Bobbins. Mr. 11 will sub let a principal portion of 
the work, and have the remainder done by the day. 

Minnesota Teaciier. — Teachers of this young but vigorous state 
have shown their interest in the cause of education by starting an ed- 
ucational magazine. The first number of the Teacher has reached us 
and if its successors are as good as this it will deserve the support of 
every teacher in the state. We hope it will be well sustained. 
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Address before the Literary Societies op the State TJni- 

VERSITY. — Hon. I. N. Arnold, of Chicago, has accepted an invitation 

to deliver the annual address before the Literary Societies of the State 

:. University, at the approaching commencement. His subject is Ahror 

, ham Lincoln, 

The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the American Institute of In- 
struction will be held in Boston, Mass., at the Tremont Temple, dn the 
31st of July and the 1st and 2d days, of August, 1867. 

"The Board of Directors will meet at the Educational rooms, on 119 
Washington Street, July 31st, at 11 o'clock, A^ M. William E. Shel- 
don, President, George T. Littlefield, Secretary. 

Lawrence University. — The commencement exercises closed 

. June 18th. Among the . distinguished visitors at this commencement 

, were Gov. Fairchild, Hon. Philetus Sawyer, M. C, and Gen. Fal- 

, lows. The Governor presided at the dii^tribution of prizes, and made 

, a very characteristic and telling address to the young men of the Uni- 

v-ersity, impressing upon them the great importance of an education 

to fit them for the responsibilities of manhood, and for the duties of 

citizenship in a land like ours. Thirty young meii have already joined 

the Freshman class for tho coming year. 

MiNi^ESoTA. — The State Teachers' Association will be held at St. 
Paul, August 27th, 28th and 29th. Prof. W. F. Phelps of Winona is 
President. From the Teacher we learn that there are 29 teachers, em- 
ployed at St. Paul. The principal of the high school receives $1,100 
salary; the male principals of Grammar Schools receive $1,000; the 
female teachers receive from $275 to $500. At Minneapolis the super- 
intendent receives $3,000; principal of high school $1,300; teacher 
of music $1,000 ; female teachers from $350 to $1,000. Teachers 
^nployed 22. . At Winona there arc 14 teachers employad; the prin- 
, cipalof High School receives $1,150 salary. 

, Beloit College.— The annual commencement of Beloit College 
will take place on Wednesday, July 10. The exercises connected with 
the occasion will be as follows : 

The Baccalaureate sermon by the president on Sunday afb«moop« 
.JulyT^h. 
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An address before the Missionary Association, on Sunday evening, 
'by Kev. H. M. Storris, D. J), of Cincinnati. 

An oration before the Archasan Union, on Monday evening, by Prof- 
-F. W. Fifek, of Chicairo. 

Prize speakin/]: on Tuesday afternoon, after which the cornerstone 
of the Memorial Hall will be laid, with several brief addresses and 
appropriate ceremonies. 

On Tuesday evening an oration will bo delivered before the Alumni 
by Dr. F. A. Lord, of the class of 1856, and a poem by Rev. W. Rose 
of the class of 1859. 

The exercises of the graduating class will occupy the morning of 
Wednesday, commencing at 10 o'clock. * 

Candidates will be examined for admission to college classes on 
Monday ahd Tuesday. 



* Can't Rub it Out. — "Don't write there," said one to at Ikd who 
was writing with a diamond pin on a pane of glass in the window of a 
hotel. "Why?" said he. *• Because you can't rub it out," was the 
reply. There are other things which men should not' do, because they 
can't rub them out. A heart is aching for sympathy — a cold, perhaps 
a heartless word is spoken. The impression may be more durable than, 
that of the diamond upon the glass. The impression on the glass may 
be destroyed by the frauture of the glass, but the impression on the 
heart may last for ever. On many a mind and many a heart sad in^ 
8cription3 are deeply engraved,- which no effort can erase. We should 
be oarefeil .what we write on the minds of others. — Selected. 



Out op Dangeu. — " Father," said a cobbler's boy, as he was peg- 
ging away at an old shoe, "they say that the trout bite now."— *• 
**Well, well," replied the old gentleman, "you stick to your work and 
they won't bite you ! " 



The Commissioners of Charities and Correction report that there are 
in New York 30,000 children under twelve and over five years cJf 
^e, who are withoct homes, and whose guardianship is such. that.thfj 
.are utterly daprived of the advantages of school training 
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Our Young Folks, ( Ticknor & Fields^ Publishers^ for July, con^ 
taine a beautiful engraving, and excellent selections for the young folks- 
— and old ones, too, for that matter. Gail Hamilton, and J. T. Trow- 
bridge have shown themselves eminently qualified to produce the best 
child's magazine in the world. 

Atlantkj Monthly, for July, Published bi/ Ticknon & Fields^ Boi^ 

ton, Massachusetts, 

This number contains the continuation of that excellent story, 
"Guardian Angel," and also articles from the pen of J. Russell Lowell, 
T. W. Higginson, James Partoa, J. G. Whittier, and other popular 
writers. 

The Herald op Health for July, beside its usual attractions, has a 
moat elaborate, article on the "Deaf and Dumb," referring particularly 
to the causes which produce this conditiou, and how they may be- 
avoided ; also what has been done and can be done to educate and 
ameliorate their condition. It will be found interesting and instruc- 
tive to all classes of readers. The article was written by Dr. Harvey 
P. Feet, Principal of Deaf and Dumb Asylum, V\'a&hington Heights, 
New York. Few persons have had equal opportunities for observa- 
tion. This monthly will be sent for $2 a year ; 20 cents a number- 
Address Miller, Wood & Co., No. 15>Laight St., New York. 

The History of a. Mouthful of Bread, and its- Effect on the Or- 
ganization of Men and Animals. Bf/ Jean Mace,. Translated from 
the French by Mrs. Alfred Gatty. Published by American News 
Co. J 121 Nassau Street, New York, 

This is a very popular work and has already reached the seventeenth, 
edition. The simplicity of the style makes it interesting to the youth- 
ful mind and it can be readily understood by all. The quaint and droll 
illustrations will, though appearing simple, fix themselves indellibly in 
the mind of the reader. The different chapters are written iuthe form of 
essays to a young child, and by a perusal of this book the child may 
learn much of the human system that appears dry and meaningless in 
est of onr physiologies. 
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Commentaries of Julius C^sar on the Grallic war, with explanatory 

notes hy George Stuart. A. M. Profsssor of the Latin langimge in 

the Central High School of Philadelphia. Eldredge <Ss BrotJier^ 

Philadelphia ; Speakman <Sc Proctor No. 6, Custom House Place^ 

Chicago, 

The text of the present edition of Caesar is mainly that of *Kra- 
ner, in the Tauchnitz edition of Latin Classics. The notes have been 
prepared with a very simple view : to give the student that amount 
and kind of assistance which are really necessary to render his study 
profitable ; to remove difliculties greater than his strength and to direct 
him to the sources of information which arc requisite to a thorough un- 
derstanding of the author. Particular attention is given to the 
Subjunctive Mood and the Infinitive with. the Accusative. References 
to Q-rammar and translations of the most difficult passages are given. 
The book is neatly bound, on good paper; type, large and clear ; it 
also contains a good map. 

The Cambridge Course of Physics. Part First, Cohesion, Ad- 
hesion, Chemical affiaty. Electricity By W. J. Rolfe arid J. A. 
Gilletj teachers in the High School, Cambridge, Mass.. Boston. 

Crosby & Ainsworth. 

There has been wanted for a long time a book on Physics adapted to 
the School. About two years ag 3, oneof the authors was- appointed 
teacher of Physics in the Cambridge High School and finding the ex- 
isting works on the subject entirely unsuited to. schools of this grade- 
^ gave oral instruction to his pupils and found that they became more 
interested and made better progress. He has embodied his ideas in 
this work. We are well pleased with the book and think it cannot 
feil to interest all who study it. The book is printed on good paper, 
in large and clear type. 

A New Edition of Virgil. — Edward Searing, A. M., Professor - 
ef the Greek and Latin languages in Milton College, has a new edition , 
of Virgil nearly ready for publication. Its leading features are the 
following : 

1. It will" contain only the first six boohs of the-jEneid — all that ia.: 
read by the vast majority of students. 

i. A JJictix)nary, very carefully constructed, showing the quantity y^: 
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- €tymologyy and radical^ transferred and tropical mewnings of words, ^ 
found in the best general lexicons. 

3. Notes, sufficiently copious for a full understanding of the author, 
' but far less abundant thitn those of the editions now in common use< 
The grammatical references, however, are much more numerous than 
those^ofany other edition. 

^ 4. Numerous illustrations, small, but very carefully engraved, and 
of a higjher 'order than those of any school edition now in use; these 
to be placed partly under the text, with the notes, and partly in the 
Dictionary. 

• 5. A carefully engraved and colored Map of (ht Mediterranean and 
adjacent countries, prepared from Keipert, expressly for this edition. 

6. An Appendix, containing Dr. S. II. Taylor's "Questions on- the 
first thirty-three lines of the JEneid," a Metrical Index, and a few 
pages of explanations of the chief peculiarities of the poetical style. 

7. The text to be a literal reprint of Jithn's German edition, with 
the exception of the division into'paiagraphs, which will be according 
to Ladewig, — the paragraphs in the latter being more numefous and 
more pleasing to the eye. 

8. The mechanical execution of the volume to be of a very tigh 
and attractive character. 

There is no doubt in our mind but that this edition will meet,*at 
once, with universal favor. It has been a great objection to the study 
of Virgil that a dictionary was indii^pensable, and thp poorer classes 
were unable to provide it. AVitli this edition the objection is removed. 
In our own experience we have oftentimes been obliged to introduce 
some other Latin work in the place of Virgil, for the. reason that the 
whole class could not purchase dictionaries. Prof Searing has given 
a gresit many years to the study of Latin, and for a long time almost 
his entire attention to this work. Beforo seeing the book, we are pre- 
pared to speak unqualifiedly in its favor. 

Littell's Living Age — This excellent magazine still continues to 
improve, and in saying that we give the highest possible praise, 

Nicholas Nickelby — The fourth number of Tiuknor and Fields' 

Diamond Dickens is received and is just as nice as any of its prede- 

* cessors. We are proud to place these excellent books in our library. 

The illustrations of this number are particularly fine. Address Tick- 

;«iQr.& Fields, Boston, Mass. 
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